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EDrrOR’S NOTE 


'I'lii: imUior's ovi|jinnl spclHiip; of Iiulinti numos is nvoluu'o 
nntl iiliuosl. inloU'rnWo to tho modorn mulor. . I linvc tliovo- 
j'ovo iuloptotl the modorn nooopiod spoiling:, and for tho 
ardnoiis work of transliteration I am Jndoblod to L, 'J'ej 
Ham, M.A., l^rofessorof Mathojnntk’s at t ho HandhTr Colloffo, 
Kapilrlhala. 

Tho anthor's text and notes have remained unaltered, 
hut wliero neeessary 1 havo added additional notes, whieh 
will ho found in hraekets. 

Hy permission of the Government of the Punjah, I am 
enahlod to reproduce some of tho residts ohiained by tho 
recent examination of tho manuseripl. records of tho Sikh 
days, Avhielt liavo lonfv been lyin«’ in tlie amhivosof tho Civil 
Secretariat . In this connexion 1 havo been ;;rently assisleil 
by L. Sita Ham Kohly, M.A,, tho reseandi student in ehar'^o 
of the work. Apart, from this, ho has boon of }j:reat. help 
in prej)arin;j: tho entire volume and, in part.ionlar, in tho 
drawinpf nji of t ho HibUop:raphy. Finally, 1 lender my very 
ji'raI.eAd thanks to tho lion, IHr. .T, P, Thompson, I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of tlio Punjab, who has 
kindly looked thwn}>h the manuscript and to whom I am 
indebted for many valuable hint s and suf^'gestions. 


H.vuoaK, 

yoh'vihtr 


ll. I,. O. GAHHETT. 
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Tin;ori;^iii!il (diUon of C'nmiin/lli.'un'.s Itook npjH’nml 
in ISJIt. A MH'oinl t-clilion was flni<.hr(l in l.H.-il, Init, as is 
•■xplnincd in tlio smind pnTacr by liis lirotlnr, this edition 
<lid not Hilda’ its ajiju arnm'f till IS.'iiJ, after the death of the 
nnthnr. 'I’lie second edition did not differ materially from 
the first beyond certain re-arran};emcnts and certain addi- 
tions to the notes, with the cxeeption of ('liaj)ter IX. 'J’liis 
chapter, uhieh <ieals with the events leading: uji to, and the. 
pro;:ress ami result of, the first Sikh War. wa.s considerably 
modified in the second editimi. ICven in this form the 
chapter contains many statements of an injiidieions natiin*. 
Indeed, as the result of certain strictures njxtn the jiolicy of 
the tiovernment of India in dealiiif,' with (bilfib Sinjdi of 
.lammn, the author ivas «lismisscd from his employment in 
the I’olilieal Department by the Ilononnible ICasl India 
(\inii>an.v and sent back to regimental dnl,v, 'J'hcse 
strictures, together ivith a note upon the subseipienl 
punishment meted out to the* author, will be found in 
their jiroper jilace in t’hapter IX. 

'I'o tuni to the volume as a whole. The author, as he tells 
us in his own prefatorv note, spent cifjht years of his service 
(from 18;}8 to 181(1) in close contact with the Sikhs, and that 
too durinfr a ven.’ important period of their Jiistory. Ilis 
cxjierienees bepinwith the interview between l/ord.\ueklnnd 
and Ilanjil .Sin;;h in 18118 and lasted down to the close of 
the first Sikh War, when he became resident in llhopfd. The 
result of his eiiilit years' residence was to f’ive him a frreal 
insi;:ht into the history of the Sikhs and to insjiire in him a 
jiarliality which is only loo clearly visible in his handlin;^ 
of the events leailiiifi up to the outbreak of hoslilitie.’. 
with the llrilish. The whole book bears evidence of mosi 
melieulons care, and (he voluminous footnotes show the 
breadth and variety of the author's study. 

Chapter I deals with the country and its peojile. Tiierc 
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is a dclailccl description of the industries of the Punjab and 
its dci^cndcncics, much of wliich has been rendered 
archaic by the natural march of events. The ethno- 
logical part of this chapter has been carefully done, though 
this again is in need of supplementation in the light of 
modern research. It seems hardly necessary to guide the 
modern reader in this direction when so many excellent 
gazetteers arc now available, but for a verj’^ lucid summary 
of the Hill States of the Punjab and their peoples, a subject 
in which the author is a little difficult to follow, reference 
may well be made to an article (in vol. iii of The Journal 
of the Punjab Jlislorical Society) by Messrs. Hutchison and 
Vogel, which is admirably explicit and is supplemented by a 
short bibliography on the subject. 

Chapter II is concerned with the old religions of India. 
Here again knowledge has moved forward and much of the 
author’s information is archaic. His conception of the lin- 
gam and its significance, for example, is not in consonance 
with modern theory. Unfortunately, too, he lived before 
the days when the labours of the Archaeological Dejjartment 
had thrown a flood of light upon the teaching of Buddha 
and the prevalence of his religion in India. Indeed, his 
only reference to the British in this connexion is an accusa- 
tion of iconoclasm which reads strangely to a modern 
generation. His account of ‘ modern reforms ’ naturally 
stops at an early point, and he seems to have been led into 
the somewhat erroneous conclusion that the whole Indian 
world — ^Hindu and Muhammadan — at the time that he 
m-ote, was moving in the direction of a new revelation. As 
I have pointed out in a supplementary note, the tendency 
is rather, in the case of both creeds, towards a reversion to 
ancient purity and the removal of accretions and corruptions . 
The chapter concludes with an account of Guru Nanak 
and his teaching. 

Chapter III is concerned with the lives and teaching of 
the Gurus. The gradual spread of the Sikh religion in 
the Punjab led to the establishment ofa sort of hiijjcrhim in 
imycrio. This development caused the IMughal emperors to 
follow a line of policy much like that adopted by the Roman 
emperors when confronted by the rising organization of 
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the Christian Church. Tin's policy — 0116 of repression and 
persecution — caused a profound modification of tlie whole 
Sikli sj-^stem. The simple altruism of the early daj’^s was 
laid aside and, under Gobind Singh, the tenth and last 
Guru, the Sildrs bpcame a definite fighting force. At first 
the armies of the lUralsa met with little success, and the 
death of Gobind Singh in 1708, followed by that of Banda, 
his successor in the command of the armies, in 1716,, 
seemed to sound the knell of Sikli hopes and ambitions. 
But the fervour of their belief rose triumphant over 
persecution, and the Sikhs found their opportunitj’^ in the 
years of disorder which followed the death of the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah in 1712. 

Chapter IV relates the gradual establishment of Sikli 
independence down to 1764. Northern India was a wild 
welter of confusion. The Mughal Empire was falling 
rapidly to pieces under the repeated blows of invaders from 
north and south. First Nadir Shah and his Persian hosts, 
and then the Afghan Alimad Shah Durrani, swept down~ 
upon the imperial capital. Like Rome of old, Defiii felt 
again and again the hand of the spoiler, and its glories 
became a thing of the past. The advent of the Marathas 
upon the scene seemed at first the prelude to the establish- 
ment of Hindu supremacy in the north of India. But the 
battle of Panipat (1761) proved fatal to their ambitions 
and left the stage open for the development of a new 
power in the Punjab. 

Amid all this confusion the Sikhs gradually achieved 
their independence. At first they were mere bands of 
plunderers, but gradually these bands became united into 
a formidable fighting force. In 1748 the army of the 
Ivhalsa beeame a recognized organization under Jassa 
Singh, and though it frequently suffered defeat, it never 
lost its definite character after that date- The Sikhs 
sustained their greatest disaster at the hands of the Afghans 
at Ludhiana in 1762, but the waves of Afghan invasion 
had spent their strength. In 176.3, at Sirhind, the Sikhs 
avenged their defeat of the pre\'ious year and pemianentry 
occupied the province of Sirhind. In the following y£-j;r- 
which witnessed the last Afghan invasion, they 
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masters of Lahore, and in the same year, at a meeting at 
Amritsar, organized themselves into a ruling political 
system, described by the author as a ‘ theocratic con- 
federate feudalism The eondition of the Punjab during 
these years of bloodshed and disorder was miserable in the 
extreme. To find any parallel in European historj’^ one 
would have to go back to the days of King Stejfiicn in 
England or to some of the worst episodes of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Waris Shrdi, the author of the story of Ilir 
and lianjlul, who flourished during this period, gives, in 
the epilogue of this poem, a vivid account of the slate of 
the country : 

Fools and sinners give counsel to tho world, 

The words of tho wise are set at naught. 

No man tells the truth or cares for justice. 

Telling what is untrue has become the practice in tho world. 

With violence men commit flagrant iniquity, 

In tho hands of tyrants thoro is a' sharp sword. 

Tlioro is no Governor, Ruler, or Emperor. 

Tho country and all the people in it have been made desolate. 

Great confusion has fallen on tho countrj’, 

Thoro is a sword in every man’s hand. 

Tho purdah of shame and modesty has been lifted 

And all tho world goes naked in the open bazaar. 

Thieves have become leaders of men. 

Harlots have become mistresses of the household. 

The company of devils has multiplied exceedingly. 

The state of tho noble is pitiable. 

Men of menial birth flourish and the peasants are in great prosperity. 

Tho Jats have become masters of our country. 

Everywhere there is a now Government.* 

The Siklis had become a nation and, in theory, a united 
nation, but in actual fact such was fat from being the case. 
The new State was composed of a number — ^twelve is the 
usually recognized total — of leagues or ‘ Misals Instead of 
uniting and forming a solid State, these ‘ Misals ’ were almost 
eonstantly engaged in civil war, grouping and regrouping 
in the struggle for pre-eminence. It needed a strong hand 
to check these internecine disputes, and, fortunately for the 

* [I am indebted to hir. C. E. Usborne, C.S., for the above translation.] 
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Punjab. Ranjit Singh ap]>carc(l on tlic scene. The career of 
the one-eyed Lion of the Punjab is fully described in the 
text and needs but little reference at this point. The 
Jlahanijrds real career commences with his acquisition of 
I..jdiore in 1709. From that date he .steadily extended his 
sway over the whole PunjaT). Idany books have been written 
on the career of this rcmark.ablc man and ujion the system 
of comparatively orderly government which he introduced. 
There exist in the Secretariat at Lahore a number of manu- 
script rcconls (account.s. muster rolls, pay sheets, &c.) of 
his government, Thc.se are now under examination, and 
it is liopcrl that a great deal ofaddition.al light will be thrown 
upon his system of government as a result. The papers 
that, have bc<'n examined up to the present lime (1915) 
show how actively Ranjit Singh interested himself in the 
details of his administnition. As regards his character, 
he was not altogether without faults. Temperance and 
chastity were not his conspieuous virtuc.s. But with all hjs 
shortcomings, he was a strong and able ruler admirably 
suited to the conditions of the time. Tlie Maharaja's 
territorial expansion brought him into contact with the 
Cis-Sutlej Slates, which were under English ))rolection, and 
.so into contact with the Engli.sh. The result of this was the 
Treaty of 1S09, which Ranjit Singh loyally pbscrvctl down 
to his death in 1839, although at times he showed .symptoms 
of irritation at the rising power of the English. 

The death of Ranjit Singh in 1839 was the signal for the 
outbreak of a series of jialacc revolutions, in which the army 
of the Ivlullsa played a part hanlly dissimilar from that of 
the Praetorian Guards at their very worst. This period of 
the story is fully dc.nlt with by the author in Cliapter VIII, 
The disorder culminated in the crossing of the Sutlej by the 
Sikli forces and the consequent outbreak of the first Sikh 
War. From this point of the story the partiality of the 
author causes many of his statements to be viewed with 
suspicion. In his eyes the war rcprc.scnts a national tide of 
self-preservation rising against the ever-encroaching power 
of England. Such was far fmm being the case, and very 
different motives actuated the corrupt administnition of 
Lahore. Terrified of the power of the army, that adminis- 
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tration flung ils legions across tlie Sutlej in the hope that 
they would be either annihilated or so seriously crippled as 
to cease to be a danger in the future. At the same time the 
outbreak of hostilities would divert attention from the short- 
comings of the central government — a political manoeuvre 
strongly reminiseent of some of the aetions of Napoleon III. 
Tlic author gives a somewhat turgid description of the battles 
of the war — indeed, the language in the account of 'the 
battle of Sobraon reminds one of the story of the battle in 
the poems of Mr. Robert Montgomciy — and he concludes 
his narrative by some general remarks upon English policy 
in India. From the latter I have removed some passages 
which are not only injudicious but which have been stultified 
by the march of events. 

Bcj'ond a bare reference the author does not touch on the 
second Sikli War and the resultant annexation at all ; but, 
as he was transferred to Bhopfd at the conclusion of the 
first Avar, he probably lost touch Avith Punjab politics. 

It is not possible in a short introduction of this nature to 
folloAV the liistory of the Siklis in detail since the Punjab 
came under Britisli control. That the Sikhs settled doAvn 
peacefully and loyally under the ncAV regime is sufiicicntly 
borne out by the records of the Mutiny, Avhen the ncAvly 
raised Sikli regiments — many of them composed of the 
disbanded regiments of the Khfilsa army — did excellent 
service. The Sildis have displayed their Avarlike aptitude in 
otlier fields since 1857 and are to be found to-day taking 
their share in the great European War. 

In 1911 the Sildi population of the Punjab numbered a 
little over tAvo millions out of a total population of some 
tAventy-three and a half millions. As regards modern con- 
versions to Sikliism and the relation of that religion to 
Hinduism, Mr. Candler has the folIoAving interesting remarks 
in an article Avhich appeared in BlackivoocTs Magazine in 
September 1909 : ‘ The truth is that the Sildis have only 
partially rid themselves of caste. They Avere able to suppress 
the instinct so long as it endangered their existence, but 
Avhen they became paramount in the Punjab and the IQialsa 
Avas sufficient for its OAvn needs, the old exclusive Brahmani- 
cal spirit returned. The influence of Ranjit Singh’s Court 
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incrcflsecl this retrogressive tendency, and in spile of the 
Guru's leaching it is not ahvnj’s casj’ for a low-caste Hindu 
to become a Sikh to-day. Still, it is not alwnj'S impossible. 
The acceptance or rejeclion of a convert is likely to depend 
on whether the majority in the district Singh Sabha or 
Sikli Council is conservative or progressive. The so-called 
Conservative Parly is naturally exclusive, while the so- 
called Progressive Party are really purists who ^vould revert 
to the injunctions of Nfmak and Gobind. They arc ready 
to receive all converts whom they believe to be genuine, of 
whatever caste. The Sikhs now number a little over two 
millions, and in the last ten years the numbers have onlj* 
risen in proportion to the general increase in the Punjab. 
The lack of converts is due ns much to apathy as to obstacles 
placed in the vray by the priests,’ 

II. L. O. GARRETT. 


ADDENDUM 

Page xii, 11. 12-M. The passages referred to, with the exception 
of a single note (sec p. 335), have now been restored, and the 
original text is given unaltered, ns stnied in the Editor’s Note. 


CtmniuyUiim's isikhs 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

ON THE CUNNINGHAI^I FAMILY 

Allan CuNNiNOiiAnt, the father of the author of this 
volume, was born in the parish of Keir, Dumfriesshire, in 
]784. Although apprenticed to his elder brother, then a 
stonemason, he soon showed a literary bent. At the age of 
eighteen he made the acquaintance of Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, and the acquaintance ripened into a warm friend- 
ship. Early in the nineteenth century be commenced his 
career as an author, and his poems began to appear in 
various periodicals. When R. II. Cromck, the engraver, 
was travelling in Scotland in 1809, collecting Scottish songs, 
he met Cunningham, who showed him some of his work. 
Upon Cromck’s advice Cunningham then went up to London 
to try his fortune at literature. For some years he worked 
both as a mason and as a literary man, producing a number 
of poems in the Day and the LUemry Gazelle. In 1814, 
Chantrey, the sculptor, to whom he had been introduced by 
Cromek, engaged him as his superintendent of works, and this 
connexion lasted do^vn to Chantrey’s death, in 1841 . During 
this period he produced a quantity of literary Avork of a 
varied nature. He had become acquainted Avith Sir Walter 
Scott, when the latter was sitting for Chantrey, and in 1820 
submitted to him a drama, Sir Marmaduhe Maxwell. It was 
considered unsuitable to the stage, but Scott AA’as faA'Ourably 
impressed AA'ith the style. In 1825 appeared The Songs of 
Scotland, Ancient and Modern, Avhich contained the well- 
ImoAvn sea song, ‘ A Wet Sheet and a FloAving Sea.’ His 
connexion Avith Chantrey gave him an intimate loiowledge 
of the artistic world, Avhich he turned to account in his Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and ArcMiects, 
Avhich he published from 1829-33. His last important Avork 
Avas an edition of Burns, which appeared in 1834. Late in 
life he made the acquaintance of Carlyle, Avho had a Avarm 
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for l»im. CtinniuKlinJU dic<l in lonving five koh-j 
and a dangldor. 

Jo'-cpb Oavoy Onnninglintn, thccUlc^t son ntid the auUior 
of the present voluim’. Mn-i Itorn in ISI'J, At an early ngc 
lu’ slanvrd Mich aptilmlo for luntlirinalic'; tlial his fallu-r 
was adviM-d to send him to ('ainhri<lge. Hut as he was 
he<*nlv desirous of heeomintr a siddier a cadetship in the 
llast India C<'inpany‘s service was pnnatred for him. through 
the good otliees of Sir Walter .''cott. .\fler a hrilliant career 
at Ad<Hse<iml>e he sailed for India in lisd'.nnd was at first 
employed on the stafT <>f tlie chief engineer <if the Ilengal 
rn siilcncy. In is:i7 he was appointeil assistant to Colonel 
(ufterwanls Sir ('iande) ^Vade. the political agent on the 
Sikh fnintier. I'or th<‘ next eight years he held varimts 
apjiuinttiunt.s nndcr Colonel Waile anil his Mieeessors. and 
at the time of the onttireah of the first Sikh \Var was jitdilieal 
agent in the State of Itahawatpnr. I'pnn the (smimenee- 
ment of hostilities he was nttnehed first to the staff of Sir 
Charles Napier and then to tliat of Sir Hugh Gongh. lie 
Masjire.'-tnl, as political ofiieer, with the division of Sir Harry 
.Smith at the battles cif lltiddawal and .Aliwrd. .\t Sohraon 
lie served as an additional aideolc-camp to the Govenmr- 
Gonend, Sir Henry Hardinge. His servires canted him n 
brevet and the appointment of political agent to the State 
of Uhojtril. In I. sin appean'd his Ilislori/ of thr Sil.hx. As 
has been itoted <ds<'where in Ibis nlition, the views taken 
by the atithor were anything hnt ple.asing to Iiis .superiors. 
As a pnnishmenl, he was removed frftm his political upitoint- 
ment and sent hack to regimental duly. The disgnice tm- 
<iotihtedIyhastene<l hisdealh.and soon nfterhisapjtointmcnt. 
to the Meerut Division of Ptihlic Works he died stiddenly at 
.^mh^da, in IS.’il. 

kike .Toseph Davey Cunningham, his yonngor brothers 
inherited their father’s Htemn,' abilities. .\lexnndcT, the 
Second hrollicr, had u distinguished career in India, lie, 
too, obtained his cadetship through the inlliiencc of Sir 
Walter .Scott, and arrived in India in I8!j:k I.,ord .Auckland 
apjiointcd him one of his aidc.s*dc-camp, and while on the 
Govornor-Gcnend'.s staff he visited Kashmir, then almost 
nn unknown country. lie served with distinction in the 
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Gwalior campaign of 1813 and acted as executive engineer 
of Gwalior until the oulhrcalc of the first Sikh War. In this 
war and also in the second Sikh IVar he did good service, 
and then returned to Gwalior. In ISoO ho was appointed 
chief engineer in Iltirma (after a brief period of serv ice in 
Multan, wliere he designed the Vans Agnew and .Anderson 
monument), and remained there till 38i5S. He was trans- 
ferred to the North-Western Provinces in 1 858, and remained 
there till his retirement in 18G1 with the rank of major- 
general. 

It was at this stage that he commenced his archaeological 
career. The Government of India decided to appoint an 
archaeological surveyor, and Cunningliam, who during his 
whole career in India had displayed the greatest activity in 
this direction, was appointed to the post. This he held (with 
an interval from 1803 to 1870) down to his final retirement 
in 1885. His work in this capacity is too well known to need 
detailed treatment in a note of this nature. He continued 
his interest in Indian archacologj' after his retirement, and 
the collection of coins in the British Museum bears testimony 
to his generosity. He died in 1893 as Sir Ale.xander Cunning- 
ham, having been created a K.C.I.E. in 1887. 

Peter Cunningham, the third brother, under whose 
editorship the second edition of this book appeared in 
1853, was a well-known antiquar5\ He held an appoint- 
ment in the Audit Ofiice, which he obtained through Sir 
Robert Peel in 1834. His cliicf work was the Handbook of 
London, which first appeared in 1849 and is still regarded as 
a standard authority. He also edited a large number of 
books — ^the collected letters of Horace Walpole (1857) and 
the works of Oliver Goldsmith (1834) being well-known 
examples of his work. He retired from the public service 
in 1860 and died in 1869. 

Francis Cunningham, the youngest brother, also serv'ed 
in India. He joined the Madras army in 1838 and won 
distinction at the siege of Jalalabad. He retired from the 
army in 1861, and after his retirement dev'Oted himself to 
literature, for which he displayed the family aptitude. He 
published editions of Marlowe (1870), Massinger (1871), and 
Ben Jonson (1871). His death took place in 1875. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
SECOND EDITION, 1853 


Thk shccls of this Edition were seen and corrected by 
their Atithor, and were ready for publication several months 
previous to his death, in Felmmry, 1851. Tiio reasons — 
of a painfid, though temporarj’ cliaraclcr — for the delay 
in the appearance of the work will he found in a Jlcmoir 
already written and to he published liereaflcr, rvlien regard 
for the living will no longer interfere with the truth of 
Historj'. 

The author fell a victim to the truth related in this hook. 
He wrote History' in advance of his lime, and suffered 
for it ; hut posterity will, I feel assured, do justice to his 
memory. 

My brother’s anxiety to he correct was evinced in the 
unceasing labour he took to obtain the most minute 
information. Wicrcvcr he has been proved to be wrong — 
and this has been in very few instances — ^lic has, with 
ready frankness, admitted and corrected his error. In 
matters of opinion he made no change — not from obstinacj', 
but from a firm conviction that he rvas right. 

The new notes to this Edition contain some informa- 
tion of moment, contributed by Lord Gough, Sir Charles 
Napier, and others, and all received my brother’s sanction. 

Tlie printed materials for the recent History of India arc 
not of that character on which historians can rely. State 
Papers, presented to the people by ‘ both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ’, have been altered to suit the temporarj' views of 
political warfare, or abridged out of mistaken regard to the 
tender feelings of survivors.^ In matters of private life, 

> The character and career of Alox.andor Bnmos have both been 
tnisrepresented in those collootiona of State Papers wliich are supposed 
to furnish the best materials of liistorj', but which are often only one- 
sided compilations of garbled documents, — counterfeits, which the 
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some tenderness may be shown to individual sensitiveness, 
but History, to be of any value, should be written by one 
superior to the inlluenees of private or personal feelings. 
What Gibbon calls ‘ truth, naked, unblushing truth, the 
first virtue of more serious history ’, should alone direct 
the pen of the historian ; and truth alone infiueneed the 
mind and guided the pen of the Author of this book. 


Kensinqtox, 

ISth January, 1853. 


Peter. Cunningiiaiu. 


ministerial starap forces into currency, defrauding a present genera- 
tion, and handing down to posterity a chain of dangerous lies. — 
IL^ye, AJfglianislan, ii. 13. 



AUTHOirS PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 

In this Second Edition tl»c aiitlior lias made some 
ullcrations in llic text of llie last cliaplcr, ■where it seemed 
that liis readers liad inferred more than was meant ; hut 
the sense and sj)iril of what was originally ■^s'ritlcn have 
been carefully prcscn-cd, notwifhslanding the modifications 
of expression now introduced. Throughout the gram- 
matical imperfections detected on repenisal liavc been 
removed ; but no other changes have been made in the 
text of the first eight chapters. Some notes, liowcvcr, 
altogether new, have been added, wliilc ollicrs ha\c been 
extended ; and such as bj' their length crowded a series of 
pages, and from their subject admitted of separate treat- 
ment, have been formed into Append iecs. 

TJic author's prineipal objeet in •smting this historj* has 
not always been understood, and he therefore thinks it 
right to say that his main endeavour was to give Sikhism 
its place in the general history of humanity, by showing 
its connexion with the different creeds of India, by cxlu'bit- 
ing it as a natural and important result of the Sluhammadan 
Conquest, and by impressing upon the people of England 
the great necessity of attending to the mental changes now 
in progress amongst their subject millions in the East, who 
are erroneously thought to be stmk in superstitious apathy, 
or to be held spell-bound in ignorance by a dark and 
designing priesthood. A secondarj' object of the author’s 
was to give some account of the connexion of the English 
with the Sikhs, and in part with the Afghans, from the 
time they began to take a direct interest in the affairs of 
these races, and to involve them in the web of their policy 
for opening the navigation of the Indus, and for bringing 
Turkestan and lOiorasan within their commercial influence. 

It has also been remarked by some public critics and 
private friends, that the author leans imduly towards the 
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Sildis, and that an ofiicer in the Indian army should appear 
to say he secs aught umvisc or objectionable in the acts of 
the East India Coinpanj' and its delegates is at tlic least 
strange. The autlior has, indeed, constantly endeavoured 
to keep his readers alive to that undercurrent of feeling or 
])rinciplc which moves the Sikli people collectively, and 
which will usually rise superior to the crimes or follies of 
individuals. It was the history of Sikhs, a ncAV and 
peculiar nation, which he wished to make Imown to 
strangers ; and he saw no reason for continually recurring to 
the duty or destiny of the English in India, because he was 
addressing himself to his own countrymen who laiow the 
merits and motives of their supremacy in the East, and 
who can themselves commonly decide whether the parti- 
cular acts of a viceroy arc in accordance with the general 
policy of his government. The Sikhs, moreover, arc so 
inferior to the English in resources and Imowledgc that 
there is no equality of comparison between them. 

The glory to England is indeed great of her Eastern 
Dominion, and she may justly feel proud of the increasing 
excellence of her sway over subject nations ; but this 
general expression of the sense and desire of the English 
people docs not show that every proceeding of her delegates 
is necessarily fitting and far-seeing. The wisdom of England 
is not to be measured by the views and acts of any one of 
her sons, but is rather to be dcducqd from the characters 
of many. In India it is to be gathered in part from the 
high, but not always scrupulous, qualities which dis- 
tinguished Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, who acquired 
and secured the Empire ; in part from the generous, but 
not always discerning, sympathies of Burke, Cornwallis, 
and Bcntinck, who gave to English rule the stamp of 
moderation and humanity ; and also in part from the 
ignorant well-meaning of the people at large, who justly 
deprecating ambition in the abstract vainly strive to check 
the progress of conquest before its necessary limits have 
been attained, and before the aspiring energies of the 
conquerors themselves have become exliaustcd. By con- 
quest, I would be understood to imply the extension of 
supremacy, and not the extinction of dynasties, for such 
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imj)cri!il form ofjdomitmf.io;j should he the aim and scojic of 
English sway in the East. JCnghnid shonld reign over 
kings rather than rule over subjects. 

The Sikhs and the English arc each irresistibly urged 
forward in their different ways and degrees towards remote 
and pcrliaps diverse ends ; the Sikhs, as the leaders of 
a congenial mental change ; the English, ns the i)romotcrs 
of rational law and material wealth ; and individual chiefs 
and rnlers can merely jday their parks in the great social 
movements with more or less of effeet and intelligence. 
Of the deeds and ojnnions of these consjjieuous men, the 
Author has not hesitated to sjicak jdainlj’ but soberly, 
whether in praise or disjnaisc, and he trusts he may do 
both, without either idly flattering or malignantly traducing 
his country, and also without comj)romising his own 
character as a faithful and obedient servant of the State ; 
for the soldiers of India arc no longer mere sentinels over 
bales of goods, nor is the East India Company any longer 
a ])rivatc association of tranickers which can with reason 
object to its mercantile transactions being subjected to 
open comment by one of its confidential factors. The 
merits of the administration of the East India Company 
arc many and undoubted ; but its con.stilulion is political, 
its authority is derivative, and cvciy Englishman has 
a direct interest in the proceedings of his Government ; 
while it is likewise his countiy'’s boast that her children can 
at fitting times express in calm and considerate language 
their views of her career, and it is her duty to see that 
those to whom she entrusts power rightly understand both 
their own position and her functions. 


25 / 7 ( Oclobcr, 1849 . 
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One wlio possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, 
and Avho nevertheless asks the public to approve of his 
labours in a field of some difliculty, is bound to show to his 
readers that he has at least had fair means of obtaining 
aceurate information and of coming to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, the author received, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the 
appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the political 
agent at Ludhiana, and the officer in charge of the British 
relations with the Punjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan. 
He was at the same time required as an engineer officer, 
to render Ferozepore a defensible post, that little place 
having been declared a feudal escheat, and its position 
being regarded as one of military importance. His plans 
for effecting the object in view met the approval of Sir 
Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief ; but it was not 
eventually thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating Shah 
Shiiju on his throne seemed at the time to make the English 
and Sildi Governments so wholly one, that the matter 
dropped, and Ferozepore was allowed to become a canton- 
ment with scarcely the means at hand of saving its am- 
mimition from a fcAV predatory horse. 

The author was also present at the interview which took 
place in 1838,- between Ranjit Singh and Lord Aucldand. 
In 1839 he accompanied Shahzada Taimur and Colonel 
Wade to Peshawar, and he was with them when they 
forced the Pass of ICliaibar, and laid 023eii the road to 
Kabid. In 1840 he was placed in administrative charge 
of the district of Ludhiana ; and towards the end of the 
same year, he was deputed by the new frontier agent, 
Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving 
brigade to Peshawar, whence he returned with the troops 


> Published in 1 vol. 8vo 19th March, 1849. 
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escorting Dost aiuliammad lOiun under Colonel TOiccler, 
During part of 1841 he rvas in magisterial charge of the 
Ferozepore district, and toM>ards the close of that year, 
he rvas appointed — on the recommendation again of Mr. 
Clerk — ^to proceed to Tibet to see that the ambitious Rajas 
of Jammu surrendered certain territories which they had 
seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade 
with Ladaldi, &c., was restored to its old footing. He 
returned at the end of a year, and was present at the inter- 
views between Lord Elicnborough and Dost Rluliammad 
at Ludhiana, and between his lordship and the Sildi chiefs 
at Ferozepore in December 1842. During part of 1843 
he was in civil charge of Ambala ; but from the middle of 
that year till towards the close of 1844, he held the post of 
personal assistant to Colonel Richmond, the successor 
of Mr. Clerk. After INIajor Broadfoot’s nomination to the 
same office, and during the greater part of 1845, the author 
was employed in the Bahawalpur territory in connexion 
with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary disputes 
between the Daudputras and the Rajputs of Bflvaner and 
Jaisalmcr. Wien war with the Silclis^brokc out, the 
author was required by Sir Charles Napier to join his army 
of co-operation ; but after the battle of Ferozeshah, he 
^vas summoned to Lord Gough’s head-quarters. He was 
subsequently directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, 
when a diversion was made towards Ludhiana, and he was 
thus present at the skirmish of Badowal and at the battle 
of Aliwiil. He had likewise the fortune to be a participator 
in the victory of Sobraon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day as an aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General. He was then attached to the head 
quarters of the Commandcr-in-Chief, until the army broke 
up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord Hardinge’s camp 
to the Simla Hills, preparatory to settmg out for Bhopal, 
the political agency in which state and its surrounding 
districts, his lordship had unexpectedly been pleased to 
bestow upon him. 

TJic author was thus living among the Sildi people for 
a period of eight years, and during a very important 
portion of their history. He had intercourse, under every 
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variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and he 
had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affairs of the frontier. It was after being 
required in 1844, to draw up reports on the British con- 
nexion generally with the states on the Sutlej, and especially 
on the military resources of tlie Punjab, that he conceived 
the idea, and felt he had tlie means, of writing the history 
which he now offers to the public. 

The author’s residence in Malwa has been beneficial to 
him in many waji^s personalty ; and it has also been of 
advantage in the composition of this work, as he has had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ideas and 
inodes of life of the military colonies of Siklis scattered 
through Central India. 

Sehoee, Bhopal, 

Dcccmhcr 9, 1848. 



NOTE 


In the references, and also in the text, from Chap. V to the end 
of the volume, tlie names of military ofBccrs and civil functionaries 
are quoted without any nice regard to the rank they may have held 
at the particular time, or to the titles by which they may have been 
subsequently distinguished. But as there is one person only of each 
name to be referred to, no doubt or inconvenience can arise from this 
laxity. Thus the youthful, but discreet Mr. Sletoalfo of the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh, and the Sir Charles Metcalfe so honourably 
connected with the history of India, is the Lord Metcalfe of riper 
years and approved services in another hemisphere,- Lieutenant- 
Colonel, or more briefly Colonel, Pottingcr, is now a Major-General 
and a Grand Cross of the Bath; while ]Mr. Clerk has been made 
a knight of the same Order, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence has 
been raised to an equal title. Captain, or Lieutenant-Colonel, or 
Sir Claude Wade, mean one and the same person : and similarly the 
late Sir Alexander Bumes sometimes appears as a simple lieutenant, 
or as a captain, or as a lieutenant-colonel. On the other hand. 
Sir David Ochterlony is referred to solely under that title, although, 
when he marched to the Sutlej in 1809, ho held the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel only. 
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A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 


CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Influence — Climate, Pro- 
ductions, &c. of the Sikh Dominions — Inhabitants, Races, Tribes 
— Religions of the People — Characteristics and Effects of Race 
and Religion — Partial JDgrations of Tribes — Religious Prose- 
lytism. 

DuitiN'G the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Gcographi- 
Ciiristiau era, Naiiak and Gobind, of the Kshattriya race, callimits. 
obtained a few converts to their doctrines of religious 
reform and social emancipation among the Jut peasants 
of Lahore and the southern banks of the Sutlej. The 
‘ Siidts or ‘ Disciples have now become a nation ; and 
they occupy, or have extended their influence, from Delhi, 
to Pes hawar, a nd Trom ihc-pIains-of-Sind-to the-Karakoram, 
mmmtains. The dominions acquired by the Siklis are thus 
included between the 28th and 3Gth parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 71st and 77tli meridians of east 
longitude ; and if a base of four hundred and fifty miles 
be drawn from Panipat to the Kliaibar Pass, two triangles, 
almost equilateral, may be described upon it, which shall 
include the conquests of Ranjlt Singh and the fixed colonies 
of the Sikh people. 

The country of the Siklis, being thus situated in a medium Climate, 
degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with that of north- ^ons" &c. 
ern Africa and the American States, and consisting either 
of broad plains not much above the sea level, or of moun- 
tain ranges which rise two and three miles into the air, 
possesses every variety of climate and eA'crj' description of 
natural produce. The winter of Ladakli is long and rigorous, 

.snow covers the ground for half the year, the loneliness of 

' B 
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Grain, ami 
sliawl wool 
oC Ladakh. 


Silks, in- 
digo, and 
cotton of 
Multan, 


its vast solitudes appals the heart, and naught living meets 
the eye ; yet the shatvl-wool goat gives a value to the rocky 
■wastes of that elevated region, and its scanty acres yield 
unequalled crops of wheat and barley, where the stars can 
be discerned at midday and the thin air scarcely bears the 
sound of thunder to the car.^' The heat and the dust storms 
of Multan are perhaps more oppressive than the cold and 
the drifting snows of Tibet ; but the favourable position of 
the city, and the several overflowing streams in its neigh- 
bourhood, give an importance, the one to its manufactures 
of silks and carpets, and the other to the wheat, the indigo, 
and the cotton of its fields.- The southern slopes of the 

^ Sha-wl -wool is produced most abundantly, and of the finest 
quality, in tho steppes bot'ween tho Sbayuk and the main branch of 
the Indus. About 100,000 rupees, or £10,000 worth may bo carried 
doAvn tho valley of the Sutloj to Ludhiana and Delhi. {Journal Asialic 
Socicl!/ of Bengal, 1844, p. 210.) The importation into Kashmir alono 
is estimated by Moorcroft (Trarc?«,ii. 105) at about £75,000, and thus 
tho Sutloj trade may represent less than a tenth of tho whole. 

Moorcroft speaks liighly of tho cultivation of wheat and barley in 
Tibet, and ho onco saw'a field of tho latter grain in that country such 
as ho had never before behold, and which, ho says, an English farmer 
woidd have ridden many miles to have looked at. [Travch, i. 269, 
280.) 

Tho gravol of tho northern stoppos of Tibet yields gold in grains, 
but tho value of tho crude borax of the lakes swpasscs, as an article 
of trade, that of tho precious metal. 

In Yarkand an intoxicating drug named cimrnw, much used in 
India, is grovm of a superior quality, and wdiilo opium could bo taken 
across the Himidayas, tho Hindus and Chinese carried on a brisk 
traffic of exchange in tho two deleterious commodities, 

■ Tho trade in tea through Tibet to Kashmir and Kabul is of local 
importance. The bloclts weigh about eight pounds, and sell for 12s. 
and 10s. up to 36s. and 48s. each, according to tho quality. (Cf. 
Moorcroft, Travels, i. 350, 351.) 

“ The wheat of Multan is beardless, and its grain is long and heavy. 
It is exported in largo quantities to Rajputana, and also, since the 
British occupation, to Sind to an increased extent. Tho value of 
tho carpets manufactured in Multan docs not perhaps exceed 50,000 
rupees annually. The silk manufacture may be worth five times that 
sum, or, including that of Bahawalpirr, 400,000 rupees in all ; but 
tho demand for such fabrics has markedly declined since the expulsion 
of a native dynasty from Sind. The raw silk of Bokhara is used in 
preference to that of Bengal, as being stronger and more glossy. 

English piece-goods, or (more largely) cotton twists to bo woven 
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Himalayas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknoAvn beyond the snoAV, and is but little felt in Multan 
or along the Indus. The central Punjab is mostly a bushy 
jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivers alone have rescued 
it from the desert, but its dryness keeps it free from savage 
beasts, and its herds of cattle are of staple value to the 
country : Avhile the plains rvliich immediate^ bound the 
hills, or are influenced by the Indus and its tributaries, are 
not surpassed in fertility by any in India. The many 
populous tOAvns of these tracts are filled Avith busy Aveavers 
of cotton and silk and Avool, and with sldlful workers in 
leather and wood and iron. Water is found near the surface, 
and the Persian AA’heel is in general use for purposes of irri- 
gation. Sugar is produced in abundance, and the markets 
of Sind and Kabul are in part supplied AA’ith that valuable 
article by the traders of Amritsar, the commercial emporium 
of Northern India.^ The artisans of Kashmir, the A'aried 

into cloth, have been introduced everyArhere in India ; but those 
Avell-to-do in the Avorld can alone buy foreign articles, and thus AA’hile 
about eighteen tons of cotton tA^dst are used by the AA’eavers of 
BahaAvalpur, about 300 tons of (cleaned) cotton are groAvn in the 
district, and Avrought up by the Adllagers or exported to Rajputana. 

The LoAver Punjab and BahaAvalpu yield respectively about 750 
and 150 tons of indigo. It is Avorth on the spot from 9d. to Is. 6d- 
the pound. The principal market is Khorasan ; but the trade has 
declined of late, perhaps OAving to the quantities Avhich may be intro- 
duced into that country by Avay of the Persian Gulf from India. The 
fondness of the Sikhs, and of the poorer Muhammadans of the Indus, 
for blue clothing, Avill abvaj^s maintain a fair trade in indigo. [It 
seems hardly necessary to state that the prosperity of the Western 
Punjab to-day depends principally upon its grain, and that cultiva- 
tion has received a great stimidus from the canal system. 

As regards the second paragraph of the note the statement about 
the consumption of foreign cotton, &c., reads strangely to a modern 
generation. — E d.] 

In 1844 the customs and excise duties of the Punjab amounted 
to £240,000 or £250,000, or to one-thirteenth of the Avholo revenue of 
Ranjit Singh, estimated at £3,250,000. [‘ Under the present system 
of decentralization in finance, the Imperial Government delegates to 
the Punjab Government the control of expenditure on the ordinary 
administrative services, together Avith the Avhole or a certain propor- 
tion of certain heads of revenue sufficient to meet those charges. Of 
the various heads of revenue, post office, telegraphs, railAvays, opium, 
and salt are entirely Imperial. Land revenue, stamps, excise, income 
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The saffron productions of that famous vallcj% its liarvests of saffron, 
shawls of iniportant manufacture of sliarvls, arc ivell known 

Kashmir, and need only be alluded to.^ Tiic plains of Attock and 
nice and Pcsbawar no longer shelter the rhinoceros ■which Btibar 
I'cslffiwar. delighted to hunt, but arc covered with rich crops of rice, 
of wheat, and of barley. Tlic mountains themselves pro- 
Drugs, ducc drugs and dyes and fruits ; their precipitous sides 
^t”als oi? ®'*PPO*'l' forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
the iiills. extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore are eontained 
within their vast outline. The many fertile vales lying 
bctw'ccn the Indus and Kashmir are perhaps unsurpassed 
in the East for salubrity and loveliness ; the seasons are 
European, and the violent ‘ monsoon ’ of India is replaced 
by the genial spring rains of temperate climates. 

Inhahi- The people comprised within the limits of the Sikli rule 
lants. pj, influence, arc various in their origin, their language, and 
their faith. The plains of Uppcr.India, in which the Braii- 
nians and lishattriya had developed a peculiar civilization, 
have been overrun by Persian or Scythic tribes, from tlic 
age of Darius and Alexander to'that of Babar and Nadir 
Shah. Particular traces of the successive conquerors may 
yet perhaps be found, but the main features are : (1) the 
tiorTolTiic Introduction of the Muhammadan creed ; and (2) the long 
Juts, and antecedent emigration of hordes of Juts from the plains of 

introduc- Unner Asia. It is not necessary to enter into the anti- 
tionofSIu- „„ . . . .cr . 

hammad- quities of Grecian Getae and Cliinese Yueclii , to di-scuss 

anism. asserted identity of a peasant Jat and a moon-descended 

Yadu, or to try to trace the blood of Kadphises in the veins 

tax, and major irrigation ■works arc divided betircen the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments in the proportion of one-half to each. Jlinor 
irrigation ■works and some minor heads arc divided in varying pro 
portions, while the revenue from forests, registration, courts of law, 
jails, police, and education arc wholly provincial, as well as the income 
of district boards and municipalities. The Budget for 1914-16 shows 
a total revenue (including opening balance) of Rs. 6,44,50,000 and 
a total expenditure of Rs. 5,00,29,000, leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 1,44,21,000 .’ — Indian Year Book, 1915.] 

I Jlr. Moorcroft {Traveh,ii. 194) estimates the annual value of the 
Kashmir manufacture of shawls at £300,000, but this seems a small 
estimate if the raw material be worth £75,000 alone {Travels, ii. 165, 
&c.), that is, 1,000 horse loads of 300 pounds, each pound being 
worth 5s. 
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of Ranjit Singh. It is sufficient to observe that the vigorous 
Hindu civilization of the first ages of Christianity soon 
absorbed its barbarous invaders, and that in the lapse of 
centuries the Jats became essentially Brahmanical in lan- 
guage and belief. Along the southern Indus they soon 
yielded their conscience to the guidance of Islam ; those 
of the north longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they 
have lately had a new life breathed into thenl ; they now 
preach the unity of God and the equality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, they have 
themselves once more suceeeded to sovereign power.’^ The 
jMusalman oeeupation forms the next grand epoeh in 
general Indian history after the extinetion of the Buddhist 
religion ; the common speech of the people has been par- 
tially changed, and the tenets of Muhammad are gradually 
revolutionizing the whole fabric of Indian society ; but the 
difference of race, or the savage manners of the conquerors, 
struck the vanquished even mote forcibly than their creed, 
and to this daj’- Jats and others talk of ‘ Turks ’ as synonj’’- 
mous with oppressors, and the proud Rajputs not only 
bowed before the ^lusalmans, but have ijerpetuated the 
remembrance of their servitude by adopting ‘ Turkhana ’, 
or Turk money, into their language as the equivalent of 
tribute. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is, in Ladakli and The 
Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the' Bhoti subdivision 
of the great Tartar variety of the human race. Lower down 
that classical stream, or in Gilgit and Chulass, the remains The ancient, 
of the old and secluded races of Dardus and Dungars are tardus, 
still to be found, but both in Iskardo and in Gilgit itself, Turkomnn,<! 
there is some mixture of Turkoman tribes from the wilds Gilgit. 
of Pamer and Kashkar. The people of Kashmir have from The Kash- 
lime to time been mixed w’ith races from the north, the 
south, and the west ; and while their language is Hindu 
and their faith Muhammadan, the manners of the primitive 
Kash or Katch tribes, have been influenced by their proxi- 
mity to the Tartars. The hills westward from Kaslunlr to and their 
the Indus are inhabited by Kukas and Bambas, of whom western 
little is known, but towards the river itself the Yusufzais boms' 

^ Sec Appendix I. 
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and oilier Afglirin Irilics prevail ; vhilc there are many 
seeluded valleys peopled by the ividely spread Gfijars, 
whose history has yet to be ascertained, and who arc the 
vassals of Arabian ‘ saiyids or of Afghan and Turkoman 
lords. 

In the hills .south of Kashmir, and west of the .Ihclum 
to Attock and Kfilfibagh on the Indus, arc found Gakliars, 
Gujars, Ivhaltar.s, Awans, Janjfias, and olher.s, all of whom 
may be considered to have from time to time merged into 
the Hindu stock in language and feelings. Of these, some, 
as the Janjuas and especially the Gakhars, have a local 
reputation. Peshawar and the hills which surround it, arc 
peopled by various races of Afghans, as Ytisufzais and 
Mohmands in the north and west, Ivliallls and others in the 
centre, and Afrldis, Khatlaks, and others in the south and 
cast. The hills south of Kohat, and the districts of Tank 
and Bannu, arc likewise peopled by genuine Afghans, as 
the pastoral IVazIris and others, or by agricultural tribes 
claiming such a descent ; and, indeed, throughout the 
mountains on cither side of the Indus, every valley has its 
separate tribe or family, always opposed in interest, and 
.sonictimcs differing in speech and manners. Generally it 
may be observed, that on the north, the Afghans on one 
side, and the Turkomans on the other, are gradually pressing 
upon the old but less energetic Dardus, who have been 
already mentioned. 

In the districts on cither side of the Indus south of 
Kalabagh, and likewise around IMultan, the population is 
partlj' Baluch and partly Jat, intermixed, however, with 
other tribes, as Aroras and Rains, and towards the moun- 
tains of Suleiman some Afghan tribes are likewise to be 
found located. In the waste tracts between the Indus and 
Sutlej are found Juns, Bhutis, Sifils, Kurnds, Katlils, and 
other tribes, who are both pastoral and predatory, and who, 
with the Chibs and Bidiows south of Kaslmiir, between the 
Jlielum and Chenab, niaj' be tlie first inhabitants of the 
countrj% but little reclaimed in manners by Hindu or 
jMuliammadan conquerors ; or one or more of them, as 
the Bhutis, who boast of their Imiar descent, may represent 
a tribe of ancient invaders or colonizers who have yielded 
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to others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremacy of the Bhuti or 
Bhati race in North-Western India : the tribe is extensively 
diffused, but the onlj' sovereignt3’^ which remains to it is 
over the sands of Jaisalmer.^ The tracts along the Sutlej, 
about Pakpattan, are occupied by Wattus and Johij'a 
Rajputs," while lower down are foimd some of the Langah 
tribe, who were once the masters of Ucli and Multan. 

The hills between Kashmir and tlie Sutlej are possessed 
bj’^ Rajput families, and the Slulrammadan invasion seems 
to have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one side into 
the sands of Rajputana and the hills of Bundelkhand, and 
on tlie other into the recesses of the Himalaj'as. But the 
mass of the population is a mixed race called Dogras about 
Janmiu, and Kanets to the eastward, even as far as the 
Jumna and Ganges, and which boasts of some Rajput 
blood. There are, however, some other tribes intermixed, 
as the Gaddis, who claim to be lishattrij'a, and as the 
Kohlls, who maj’’ be the aborigines, and who resemble in 
manners and habits, and perhaps in language, the forest 
tribes of Central India. Towards the snowj'^ limits there is 
some mixture of Bhutis, and towards Kaslimir and in the 
towns there is a similar mixtiwe of the people of that valleJ^ 

The central tract in the plains stretching from the Jlielum 
to Hansi, Hissar, and Pampat, and Ijdng to the north of 
IGiushab and the ancient Dlpalpur, is inliabited chieflj’^ 
bj' Jats ; and the particular countrj- of the Sikli people 
maj* be said to lie around Lahore, Amritsar, and even Gujrat 
to the north of the Sutlej, and around Bhatinda and Sunani 

^ The little chiefship of Karauli, between Jaipur and Gwalior, may 
also be added. The Eajii is admitted, by the genealogists to be of 
the Yadu or Limar race, but people sometimes say that his being an 
Mir or Cowherd forms his only relationship to Krishna, the pastoral 
Apollo of the Indians. 

- Tod {Bdjasthan, i, IIS) regards the Johiyns as extinct ; but they 
still flourish ns peasants on either bank of the Sutlej, between Knsur 
and Bahawalpur : they are now Muhammadans. The Dahia of Tod 
(i. 118 ) are likewise to be found as erdtivators and as Muhammadans 
on the Lower Sutlej, under the name of Deheh, or Dahur and Diihur ; 
and they and many other tribes seem to have yielded on one side to 
Eahtor Eajputs, and on the other to Baluchis. 
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to the .south of that river. Tlic t)nc tract i.s pre-eminently 
called Munjha or the middle land, and the other is known 
as IMulwu, from, it is said, some fancied resemblance in 
greenness and fertility to the Central Indian provinca of 
that name. Many other people arc, however, intermixed, 
as Bhutis and Dogras, mostly to the south and west, and 
Rains, Rurs, and others, mostly in the cast. Gujars arc 
everyAvhere numerous, as are also other Rajputs besides 
Bhutis, while Pathans are found in scattered villages and 
towns. Among the Pathans those of Kasur have long been 
numerous and powerful, and the Rajputs of RTihon have 
a local reputation. Of the gross agricultural population of 
this central tract, iierhaps somewhat more than four-tenths 
may be Jat, and somewhat more than one-tenth Giijar, 
while nearly two-tenths may be Rajpfils more or less pure, 
and less than a tenth claim to be Jluhammadans of foreign 
origin, although it is highly probable that about a third of 
the whole people profess the Musalman faith.^ 

In every town and city there are, moreover, tribes of 
religionists, or soldiers, or traders, or handicraftsmen, and 
thus whole divisions of a provincial capital may be peopled 
by holy Brldimans - or as holy Saiyids, by Afghan or 
Bundela soldiers, by Ivshattriyas, Aroras, and Banias en- 
gaged in trade, by Kashmiri weavers, and by mechanics and 
dealers of the many degraded or inferior races of Hindustan. 
None of these are, however, so powerful, so imited, or so 
numerous as to affeet the surrounding rural population, 
although, after the Jats, the Kshattrij’as are perhaps the 
most influential and enterprising race in the country." 

Of the wandering houseless races, the Changars are the 
most numerous and the best known, and they seem to 
deserve notice as being probably the same as the Chinganehs 

^ See Appendix 11. 

^ In the Punjab, and along the Ganges, Brahmans have usually 
the appellation of Slissar or Mitter (i. e. Mithra) given to them, if not 
distinguished as Pandits {i. e. as doctors or men of learning). The 
title seems, according to tradition, or to the surmise of well-informed 
native Indians, to have been introduced by the first Muliammadan 
invaders, and it may perhaps show that the Brahmans were held to 
be worshippers of the sim by the Unitarian iconoclasts. 

® See Appendix HI. 
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of Turkey, Ihc RusKiim IV.ignns. Ilic German Zigneners, llxc 
Knlian Zingaros, (he Spanish Gitanos, and llie English 
Gypsies. About Delhi the race is called Kanjar, a word 
wliich. in (he Punjab, proiicrly inxplics a cotirlc/.an dancing 
girl.* 

The limits of Race and Religion arc not the same, oMicr- 
M'isc (he two subjects might have been considered logclhcr 
with advantage. In Ladfddi the people and the deiicndcnl 
rulers jirofoss Larnaie Ruddhism, which is so widely diffused 
throughout Central Asia, but the Tibetans of I.skardo, the 
Dardiis of Gilgit. and the Kilkas and Rambas of the rugged 
niount.'iitis. arelMiiliaininadansof theSlii.'ih persuasion. The 
people of Kashmir, of Kishtwar, of Rhimbar, of Pakhli, 
and of the hills .south and west, to the salt range and the 
Indus. !ire mostly Sunni Muhamniadan.s.- as are likewise 
the tribes of Peshaw.ar and of the valley of (he Indus 
southward, and also the inhahitant.s of IMiiltun. and of the 
plains northward as far as Pind-Dadan-Klian, Chiniot, and 
Dljjfdpur. 'J'he people of the llimrdaj'as, eastward of Ki.shl- 
war and Rhimbar, are Hindus of thcRrrdimanieal faith, with 
some Ruddhist colonics to the north, and some Muham- 
madan families to the south-we.sl. The .Ifits of ‘ Manjha ’ 
and ‘ iMalwa ’ arc mostly Sikh.s, but pcrhaj)s not one-third 
of the whole population between the .Jhchnn and .Jumna 
has yet embraced the tenets of Nanak and Gobind, the 
other two-thirds being still equally divided between Islam 
nnd Rr.'dimanism. 

In cverj’ town, excepting perhaps Lch, and in most of 
the villages of the Muhammadan districts of Peshawar and 
Kashmir,, nnd of the Sikh districts of Manjha and Mrdwa, 
t liere arc always to be found Hindu traders and shopkeepers. 
The Kshatlriya jxrevail in the northern towns, and the 
Aroras are numerous in the province of Multan. The Ivash- 
mlrl Bnllnnans emulate in intelligence and usefulness the 

[* For tiie wliolc qiic.sl ion of Indinn gipsic.s Uio reader is refen-ed to 
an article on ‘ Tlio Indinn Origin of the Gipsies in Europe ’, by 
Sir. A. C. Woollier, wliich niipenrs in vol- ii of the Journal of the 
Punjab Ilielorical Society 

- The author learns from his brother, Major A. Cunningham who 
has tivico n'sited Kashmir, that Iho Muhammadans of that valley are 
nearly all Shifih, instead of fSunni, as stated in the text. — J. D. C. 
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MaraUia Pandits and the Babus of Bengal ; they arc a good 
deal employed in olTtcial business, allbougb the Ksbaltriya 
and the Aroras arc the ordinary accounUmls and farmers 
of revenue. In ‘ Mfdwii ’ alone, that is, about Bhalinda and 
Sunam, can the Silcli population be found unmixed, and 
there it has passed into a saying, that the jiriest, the soldier, 
the mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the ploughman arc all 
equally Sikh. 

There arc, moreover, in the Punjab, as throvighout India, 
several poor and contemned races, to whom Brahmans will 
not administer the consolations of religion, and who have 
not been sought as converts by the ^luhammadans. These 
worship village or forest gods, or family progenitors, or they 
invoke a stone as typicjil of the great mother of mankind ; 
or some have beeomc aequainted with the writings of the 
later Hindu reformers, and regard themselves as inferior 
members of the Sikli community. In the remote Himrdayas, 
again, where neither Mulla, nor Lama, nor Bndfman, has 
yet cared to cstablishhimself, the people arc equally without 
instructed priests and a determinate faith ; they worship 
the Spirit of each lofty peak, they erect temples to the 
limitary god of each snow-clad summit, and believe that 
from time to time the attendant servitor is inspired to utter 
the divine will in oracular sentences, or that when the 
image of the Daitya or Titan is borne in solemn procession 
on their shoulders, a pressure to the right or left denotes 
good or evil fortune.^ 

Tlie characteristics of race and religion are cverj~where 
of greater importance than the accidents of position or the 
achievements of contemporary genius ; but the influences 
of descent and manners, of origin and worship, need not 

^ In the Lower Himalayas of the Punjab there are many shrines to 
Gugii or Goga, and the poorer classes of the plains likewise reverence 
the memory of the ancient hero. His birth or appearance is variously 
related. One accormt makes him the chief of Ghazni, and causes him 
to war with his brothers Arjun and Surjan. He was slam by them, 
but behold ! a rock opened and Guga again sprang forth armed and 
mounted. Another account makes him the lord of Durd-Dnrehra, in 
the wastes of Eajwara, and this corresponds in some degree with 
what Tod {Bajasfhan, ii. 447) says of the same champion, who died 
fighting against the armies of Mahmud. 
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be dwell upon in all their ramifications. The systems of 
Buddha, of Bnlluna. and of Muhammad are extensively 
diffused in tlie Eastern world, and thej- intimalclj' affect the 
daily conduct of millions of men. But, for the most part, 
these creeds no longer insjurc their votaries with enthusiasm; 
the faith of the j)coplc is no longer a living principle, but 
a social custom, — a rooted, an almost instinctive deference 
to what has been the practice of centuries. The Tihct.an, 
who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in 
the world, and wJio grossly thinks he ])crpetuatcs a prayer 
by the motion of a wheel, and the Hindu, who ])iously con- 
siders his partial gods to delight in forms of stone or clay, 
would indeed still resist the uncongenial innovations of 
strangers ; but the spirit which erected temples to Sfdcya 
the .Seer from the torrid to the frigid zone, or which raised 
the Bu'dimaus high above all other Indian races, and which 
led them to triumph in i)octry and phiIosoj)hy, is no longer to 
he found in its ancient simidicity and vigour. The Buddhist 
and the reverer of the Vedas, is indeed each satisfied with his 
own chance of a happy immortality, hut he is indifferent 
about the general reception of truth, and, while he will not 
himself be despotically interfered with, he cares not what 
may he the fate of others, or what becomes of those who 
differ from him. Even the Muhammadan, whose imagina- 
tion must not he assisted by any visible similitude, is prone 
to invest the dead with the j)owcr.s of intercessors, and to 
make ])ilgrim!iges to the graves of departed mortals ; ^ and 
we sho\dd now look in vain for any general expression of 
that feeling which animated the simple Arabian disciple, 

[* Such n phenomenon is not confined to Islam alone. It would 
seem to be a characteristic development in many religions. When 
once what one may call the ‘ human touch ’ weakens, and when the 
gulf separating the worshipper and the founder of his creed seems 
sharply defined, there is a tendency to interpose some form of media- 
tion to bridge such an imaginary gulf. To such a feeling Catholic 
Europe owes the introduction of the worship of the Blessed Virgin 
and the invocation of countless saints. To such a feeling, also, 
.Buddhism owes the introduction of the Bodhisattva or Pusas — the 
mediators for lost souls. And it will further bo found that in 
course of time such mediating forces lend to lose their general 
character and to become localiEcd ’tutelary powers. — E d.] 
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or the hardy Turkoman convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is true 
that, in the Muhammadan world, there are still many 
zealous individuals, and many mountain and pastoral tribes, 
who will take up arms, as well as become passive martyrs, 
for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, and Persian, 
and Pathan Avould more readily unite for conscience’s sake 
under the banner of Muhammad, than Russian, and Swede, 
and Spaniard are ever likely to march tmder one common 
‘ Laharum The Musalman feels proudly secure of his 
path to salvation ; he will resent the exhortations of those 
whom he pities or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, he is still actively desirous of- 
acquiring merit by adding to the number of true believers. 
But Buddhist, and Bralimanist, and Muhammadan have 
each an instructed body of ministers, and each confides in 
an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed law. Their reason 
and their hopes are both satisfied, and hence the difficulty 
of converting them to the Christian faith by the methods 
of the civilized moderns. Our missionaries, earnest and 
devoted men, must be content Avith the cold arguments of 
science and criticism ; they must not rouse the feelings, or 
appeal to the imagination-; they cannot promise aught 
Avhich their hearers were not sure of before ; they cannot 
go into the desert to fast, nor retire to the mountain-tops to 
pray ; they cannot declare the fulfilment of an}”^ fondly 
cherished hope of the people, nor, in announcing a great 
principle, can they point to the success of the sword and 
the Ausible favour of the Divinity. No austerity of sancti- 
tude comunces the multitude, and the Pandit and the Mulla 
can each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelation. Our zealous preachers may 
create sects among ourselves, half Quietist and half EiJi- 
curean, they may persevere in their laudable resolution of 
bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, and they may 
gain some converts among intelligent inquirers as Avell as 
among the ignorant and the indigent, but it seems hopeless 
that they should ever Christianize the Indian and Muham- 
madan worlds.^ 

^ Tlio ruassos can only be comnnoed by means repudiated by reason 
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TIu' <t!»'-rrvcr« «>r the micu'nt cm-<ls (iiiiefly ptirsuc the 
even tentir <if their WHY, f-elf sntislied aticl nhiiost iiidifTercnt. 
nlxHit othi-rs ; hiil the Sikhs' art- roHVerls in u new reli/iinn, 
the •■eal <»r lhi‘ donhle •lisjH'n'.ntinn of lln'ditnii and Midmin- 
mad : tticir enthH'-iaMn is still fresh. :uid tlirir faith is .still 
an active ami a livinj: jiriiirijile. The;/ are persaaded that 
Cod himself is jm-sent with th<'m, that He sajiixats them 
in all their emleavonrs, ami that sooner or later lie will 
coafoimd thar enemies for His own nlory. 'I'his feeliaf: of 
the Sikh peojile deserves tin* !\tleation of the Fuglish, both 
as a eivili'/ed nation and as a panunmmt noverament. 
'I'hosc who have heard a folhuver of Cnrfi Cohind deelaim 
cm the destinies of his nme. his eye wild with enthnsiasm 
ami every miistle f)niverin" with exeitement, can imder- 
stand tint spirit vhieh im]'elled the naked .■\nd) against the 
mail-elad tn'oj's of Home !Hid Persia, and whieh led onr 
own ehivalnms and heh’evino forefathers thronfih Ihiropc 
to battle for the cross on the shores of ,-\sia. 'I'he Sikhs do 
not fiwm a mmu'nms sect, yet their strennth is not to he 
estimat<‘d by tens of thonsands, bnt by the tmity and 
enerjr\' of religions fervour and warlike teinpcniment. They 
will dare nnieh. and they will endure nmeh, for the mystic 
‘ Khrdsa ’ or eommnnweaUh ; they are not disconn»"ed by 
(lefeat, ami they ardently look forwanl to the day when 
Indians and .Andts .and Persians and 'J'urks .shall all aeknow- 
ledtio the double mission of Nanak and Gobind Sinj'h. 

The ehaniet<-rislies of race are i)erha]>s more deei)-.scated 
and endJirinp; than those of religion ; bnt. in eonsiderinp; 
any i)eo])1e, the results of hirth and breedinp, of descent 

and till' in^lnicted intclloi-t of aiaa.nnd the futility of entleavoun’ap 
to ctiuviaee the learned by nrfainicnt is excnijdified in Mnrlyn’.s 
IVraiaa Controversies, transhiled liy Hr. Ix'O, in the discussion 
carried on 1>el\veen tlie Clirislian nii.ssionnric.s nt Allnhribad and the 
Muimmmadan Mnllas nt Lucknow, in Rum Mohan Roy’s work on 
Deism and the Vedas, and in the jmhlished corre.spondcnco of the 
']'ntu1)odhni Subha of Calcutta. I'or na instnaee of the satisfaction 
of tlie Hindus with Ihrir creed, see Mooreroft, VVotv/s, i. IIS, where 
some Udasds eomniend him for believing, like them, in a God ! [Col. 
Kennedy (7fcs. //fn/f. ^fl/l!lnl,, p. 141) stale.s that tlie BnHmians 
tiiink little of the Christian mis.“ionaries (ns propagandists), altiionpli 
the Knplish have held nxithority ia India for several genemtions. — 
J. D. C.] 
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and insiriiclion, nitisl be held jointly in view. Tlie .Tfits 
arc known in the north and wc.st. of India a.s indu.strioiis and 
successful tillers of the soil, and as hardy yeomen equally 
ready to take up arms and to follow the plough. They 
form, perltaps, the finest rural pojiulation in India. On the 
Jumna their general superiority is jjjqjarent, and Bliartpur 
bears witness to their merits, while on the Sutlej religious 
reformation and political ascendancy liavc each served to 
give spirit to their indtislry, and activitj' and purpose to 
their courage.^ The Rains, the Mfills, and some others, are 
not inferior to the Juts in laboriousncss and sobriety, 
although they arc so in enterprise and rc.solution. The 
Rajputs arc always brave men, and they form, loo, a de- 
sirable pensantr}^ The Gujars evcrj'whcre prefer pasturage 
to the plough, whether ol the Hindu or Muhammadan faith. 
The Baluchis do not become careful cultivators even when 
long settled in the plains, and the tribes adjoining the hills 
arc of a disposition turbulent and predator}’. They mostly 
devote themselves to the rearing of camels, and they tra- 
verse Upper India in charge of herds of that useful animal. 
The Afghans arc good husbandmen when they have been 
accustomed to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own valleys, but they are even of a more 
turbulent character than the Baluchis, and they arc every- 
where to be met yvith as mercenary soldiers. Both races 
are, in truth, in their own country little better than free- 
booters, and the Muhammadan faith has mainly hcljjed 
them to justify their excesses against unbelievers, and to 

^ Under the English system of selling tho proprietary right in 
villages when tho old freeholder or former imrchascr may’ ho unablo 
to pay tho land tax, tho Jats of Upper India are gradually becoming 
tho possessors of tho greater portion of tho soil, a fact which tho 
author first hoard on tho Ijigh nutliority of Jlr. Thomason, tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of tho North- Wcatom Provinces. It is a common 
saying that if a Jat has fifty rupees, ho will rather dig a well or buy 
a pair of bullocks with tho monoy than spend it on tho idle rejoicings 
of a marriage. [‘ Socially tho landed elasses stand high, and of theso 
tho Jats, numbering nearly five millions, aro tho most important. 
Roughly spealdng, ono-half of tho Jats aro Mahomodan, one-third 
Sikh, and one-sixth Hindu. In distribution they aro ubiquitous and 
aro equally divided over tho five divisions of tho province .’ — Indian 
Year Boo!:, 1916.] 
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keep them together under a common banner for purposes 
of defence or aggression. The Kshattriya and Aroras of the 
cities and tomis arc enterprising as mei'chants and frugal 
as tradesmen. Tliey are the principal financiers and 
accountants of the country ; but the ancient militarj’- spirit 
frequentlj’^ reappears amongst the once royal ‘ Kshattrij’^a 
and they become able governors of provinces and skilful 
leaders of armies.^ The industry and mechanical skill of 
the stout-limbed prolific Kashmiris are as ■well Icnown as 
their poverty, their tameness of spirit, and their loose 
moralitj% The j^eople of the hills south and east of Kashmir 
are not marked by any peculiar and well-determined 
character, excepting that the fe%v unmixed Rajputs possess 
the personal courage and the pride of race whieh distinguish 
them elsewhere, and that the Galdiars still cherish the 
remembrance of the times when they resisted Babar and 
aided Humayun. The Tibetans, while they are careful 
cultivators of their diminutive fields rising tier upon tier, 
are utterly debased in spirit, and at present they seem 
incapable of independence and even of resistance to gross 
oppression. The system of polyandry obtains among them, 
not as a perverse law, but as a necessary institution. Every 
spot of ground within the hills which can be cultivated has 
been under the plough for ages ; the number of mouths 

1 Hari Singli, a Sildi, and the most enterprising of Ranjit Singh’s 
generals, rras a Kshattriya ; and the best of his governors, Mohkam 
Chand and Saivan Mai, wore of the same race. The learning of Bolu 
Mai, a Edianna Kshattriya, and a follower of the Sikh chief of Ahlu- 
walia, excites some, little jealousy among the Brahmans of Lahore 
and of the Jullundirr Doab ; and Chandu Lai, who so long managed 
the affairs of the Nizam of Hj'derabad, was a Khattri of Northern 
India, and greatly encoiwaged the Sikh mercenaries in that princi- 
pality, in opposition to the Arabs and Afghans. The declension of 
the ICshattriya from soldiers and sovereigns into traders and shop- 
keepers, has a parallel in the histor of the Jews. Men of active minds 
will alwa 5 's find employment for themselves, and thus we Imow what 
Greeks became under the -victorious Romans, and what they are 
under the ruling Turks. Wo likewise know that the vanquished 
Moors were the most industrious of the subjects of mediaeval Spain ; 
that the Mughals of British India are gradually applying themselves 
to the business of exchange, and it is plain that the traffick as well 
as the priests of Saxon England, Erankish Gaul, and Gothic taly 
must have been chiefly of Roman descent. 
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must remain adapted to the number of acres, and the 
proportion is preserved by limiting each proprietary family 
to one giver of children. The introduction of Muham- 
madanism in the west, by enlarging the views of the people 
and promoting emigration, has tended to modify this rule, 
and even among the Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of 
wealth, as from trade .or other sources, immediately leads 
to the formation of separate establishments by the several 
members of a house.^ The wild tribes of Chibs and Buhows 
in the hills, the Juns and Kathls, and the Dogras and 
Bhutis of the plains, need not be particularly described ; 
the idle and predatory habits of some, and the quiet pas- 
toral occupations of others, are equally the result of position 
and character. The Juns and Kathls, tall, comely, and 

Kathte long-lived races, feed vast herds of camels and black cattle, 
p^toral which furnish the towns with the prepared butter of the 
peaceful, east, and provide the people themselves with their loved 
libations of milk.^ 

Partial mi- The limits of creeds and races which have been described 
tr'^^^es'and regarded as permanent. Throughout India 

prosely- there are constant petty migrations of the agricultural 
religion population taking place. Political oppression, or droughts, 
Causes of or floods cause the inhabitants of a village, or of a district, 
migrations, to seek more favoured tracts, and there are always chiefs 
and rulers who are ready to welcome industrious emigrants 

^ Regarding the polyandry of Ladakh, Moorcroft {Travels, ii. 321, 
322) may bo referred to, and also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1844, p. 202, &c. The effects of the system on bastardy seem 
marked, and thus out of 760 people in the little district of Hungrung, 
around the junction of the Sutlej and Pittee (or Spiti) rivers, there 
were found to be twenty-six bastards, which gives a proportion of 
about one in twenty-nine ; and as few grown-up people admitted 
themselves to be illegitimate, the number may even bo greater. In 
1835 the population of England and Wales was about 14,760,000 and 
the number of bastards affiliated (before the now poor law came into 
-operation) was 65,476, or 1 in about 226 (Wade’s British History, 
pp. 1041-55) ; and even should the number so born double those 
affiliated, the proportion ■would still speak against polyandry as it 
affects female purity. 

- On mUk sustained, and blest with length of days, 

The Hippomolgi, peaceful, just, and -wise. 

Iliad, xiii. CoTOEii’s Teanslation. 
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niul to nssign them lancls on easy terms. TJiis causes some 
Ihietualion in the distribution of races, and as in India the 
tendency is to a distinction or sepamtion of families, the 
numher of elans or tribes has become almost inllnitc. 
Within the Sikh dominions the inipmtions of the llahiehls 
up the Indus arc not of remote occurrence, while the occu- 
jiation by the Sindhian Daudputras of the Lower Sutlej 
took i)hice within the last hundred years. The migration 
of the Dogras from Delhi to Ferozepore. and of the .lohiyas 
from ^larw.ar to P.'ikiJattan. also on the Sutlej, are historical 
rather than traditional, while the hard-working Hindu 
Mchtums are still moving, family by family and village by 
village, eastward, ziway from the Ravi and Chciifd), and are 
insinuating themselves atnong less industrious but more 
warlike tribes. 

.•\lthough religious wars scarcely talcc place among the 
Ruddhists, Hn'dimanists. and Muhammadans of the present 
day, and .although religious fers'onr has almost disappeared 
from among the i)rofessors at least of the two former 
faiths, jiroselytism is not unknown to any of the three 
creeds, and Mvduvmmadanism, as possessing still a strong 
vitality within it, will long continue to find converts among 
the ignorant and the barbarous. Islumism is extending up 
the Indus from Iskardo towanls Leh, and is thus eneroach- 
ing uj)on the more worn-out Huddhism ; while the limits 
of the idolatrous ‘ Kfitlrs almost bordering on Peshawar, 
are daily becoming narrower. To the south and eastward 
of Kashmir, IMuhammadanism 1ms also had recent triumphs, 
and in every large city and in every Musalmfin principality 
in India there is reason to believe that the religion of the 
Arabian jjrophet is gradually gaining ground. In the 
Himfdayas to the eastward of Kishtwar, the Rajput con- 
(pierors have not carried Rrldmianism beyond the lower 
valleys ; and into the wilder glens, occupied by the ignorant 
worshippers of local divinities, the Buddhists have recently 
begun to advance, and Lamas of the red or yellow sects 
are now found where none had set fool a generation ago. 
Among the forest Iribes/if India the influence of the Brfdi- 
mans continues to increase, and every Bhil, or Gond, or 
Kohll who acquires power or money, desires to be thought 
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wilder a Hindu rather than a ‘ Mlcchha ’ ; ^ but, on the other hand, 
th^^ains Indian laity has, during the last few hundred years, 
Bub the assumed to itself the functions of the priesthood, 

peasantry and although Hinduism may lose no votaries, Gusains and 
secular Sadlis usurp the authority of Brahmans in the direc- 
gcnerally tion of the conscience.^ The Sildis continue to make con- 
in^^seceS chiefly within the limits of their dependent sway, 

from Brrdi- for the colossal power of the English has arrested the pro- 
manism. gross of their arms to the eastward, and has left the Jats of 
the Jumna and Ganges to their old idolatry. 

^ Half of tho principality of Bhopal, in Central India, was founded 
on usurpations from tho Gonds, wlio appear to have migrated in foree 
towards tho west about tho middle of the seventeenth century, and 
to have made themselves supreme in the valley of the Narbada about 
Hoshangabad, in spite of the exertions of Aurangzob, until an Afghan 
adventurer attacked them on tho decline of the empire, and completely 
subdued them. Tho Afghan converted some of the vanquished to his 
own faith, partly by force and partly by conferring Jagirs; partly to 
acquire merit and partly to soothe his conscience, and there .are now 
several families of Muhammadan Gonds in the possession of little 
fiefs on either side of the Narbada. These men have more fully got 
over the gross superstition of their race, than the Gonds who have 
adopted Hinduism. 

[2 The recent spread of the ' Miirwari ’ traders over tho centre, and 
•to the south and east of India, may also be noticed, for the greater 
number of them are Jains. These traffickers of Rajputana seem to 
have received a strong mercantile impulse about a hundred years 
ago, and their spirit of enterprise gives them at the same time a social 
and a religious influence, so that many families of Vaishnava or 
Brahmanical traders either incline to Jainism or openly embrace 
that faith. Jainism is thus extending in India, and conversion is 
rendered the more easy by the similarity of origin and occupation of 
these various traders, and by the Quietism and other characteristics 
common to the Jains and Vaishnavas. — J. D. C.] 



CHAPTER II 


OLD INDIAN CREEDS, SIODERN REFORMS, AND 
THE TEACHING OF NANAK, UP TO 1539 A.D. 

The Buddhists — The Brahmans and Kshattri5'as — Reaction of 
Buddhism on victorious Bralimanism — ^Latitude of orthodoxy — 
Shankar Acharj and Saivism — ^Monastic orders — Ramanuj and 
Vaishnavism — Tiie Doctrine of ‘ Maya ’ — The Muhammadan 
conquest — The reciprocal action of Brahmanism and Muhamma- 
danism — ^The successive innovations of Ramanand, Goraklinath, 
Kabir, Chaitan, and Vallabh — The reformation of Nanak. 

The condition of India from remote ages to the present 
time, is an episode in the history of the -world inferior only 
to the fall of Rome and the establishment of Christianity. 
At an early period the Asiatic peninsula, from the southern 
‘ GhMs ’ to the Himalayan mountains, would seem to have 
been colonized by a warlike subdivision of the Caucasian 
race, which spoke a language similar to the ancient Medic 
and Persian, and which here and there, near the greater 
rivers and the shores of the ocean, formed orderly commu- 
nities professing a religion resembling the worship of 
Babylon and Egypt — a creed which, under varying types, 
is still the solace of a large portion of mankind. ‘ Arya- 
varta ’, the land of good men or believers, comprised Delhi 
and Lahore, Gujrat and Bengal ; but it was on the banks 
of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies of the people 
first received an impulse, which produced the peculiar 
civilization of the Bralimans, and made a few heroic 
families supreme from Arachosia to the Golden Chersonese. 
India illustrates the power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the religion of 
China ; and while Rome was contending with Germans 
and Cimbri, and yielding to Goths and Huns, the Hindus 
absorbed, almost without an effort, swarms of Scythic 
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barbarians : they dispersed Saeae,^ they enrolled Getae 
among their most famous tribes,- and they made others 
serve as their valiant defenders.® India afterwards cheeked 
the victorious career of Islam, but she could not wholly 
resist the fierce enthusiasm of the Turkoman hordes ; she 
became one of the most splendid of Muhammadan empires, 
and the character of the Hindu mind has been permanently 
altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet. The well- 
being of India’s industrious millions is now linked with the 
fate of the foremost nation of the West, and the representa- 
tives of Judaean faith and Roman polity xvill long wage 
a war of principles with the speculative Brahman, the 
authoritative Mulla, and the hardy believing Sikh. 

The Brahmans and their valiant Kshattriyas had a long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India-, 
which, as successively modified, became famous as Bud- 
dhism.'* Wien Blanu xvrote, perhaps nine centuries before 


^ Vilaramailtderivcd his title of Sakarifrom his exploits against the 
Saeae (Sakae). The race is still perhaps preserved pure in the -nilds of 
Tartary, between Yarkand and the Mansarawar Lake, whore the 
Sokpos called Kelmaks (Calmucs) bj^ the Muhammadans, continue 
to be dreaded by the people of Tibet. [A dread effectually removed 
by the systematic conquest of Eastern Turkestan by the Chinese 
during the nineteenth century. — Ed.] 

2 The Getae are referred to as the same -with the ancient Chinese 
Yueohi and the modem Jats, but their identity is as yet, perhaps, 
rather a reasonable conclusion than a logical or critical deduction. 

® The four Agnikula tribes of Kshattriyas or Rajputs are here 
alluded to, viz. the Chohans, Solunkees, Powers (or Pmmars), and 
the Purihars. The unnamed progenitors of these races seem clearly 
to have been invaders who sided with the Brahmans in their warfare, 
partly with the old ICshattri 5 'as, partly with increasing schismatics, 
and partly with invading Graeco-Bactrians, and whose warlike merit, 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformity, got them enrolled 
as ‘ firebom ’, in contradistinction to the solar and lunar families. 
The Agnikulas are now mainly found in the tract of country extending 
from Uj jain to Eewah near Benares, and Moimt Abu is asserted to bo 
the place of their miraculous birth or appearance. Vikramajit, the 
champion of Brahmanism, was a Powar according to the common 
accounts. 

^ The relative priority of Brahmanism and Buddhism continues 
to be argued and disputed among the learned. The wide diffusion at 
one period of Buddliism in India is as certain as the later predominance 
of Brahmanism, but the truth seems to be that they are of indepen- 
dent origin, and that they existed for a long time contemporaneously ; 
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Christ, ivhen Alexander conquered, and even seven hundred 
years afterwards, when the obscure Fahian travelled and 

the former chiefly m the south-west, and the latter about Oudh and 
Tirhut. It is not, however, necessary to suppose, with 5L Bumouf, 
that Buddhism is purely and originally Indian [Introdirelion d 
I’ffisloire dtt Biiddliisme Indicn, Avertissement i), notwithstanding 
the probable derivation of the name from the Sanskrit ‘ Buddhi 
intelligence ; or from the ‘ bo ’ or ‘ bodeo i. e. the ficus religiosa or 
peepul tree. The Brahmanical genius gradually received a develop- 
ment which rendered the Hindus proper supreme throughout the 
land ; but their superior learning became of help to their antagonists, 
and Gautama, himself a Brahman or a Kshattriya, would appear to 
have taken advantage of the knowledge of the hierarchy to give a 
purer and more scientific form to Buddhism, and thus to become its 
great apostle in succeeding times. [The whole subject, however, is 
complicated in the extreme ; and it is rendered the more so by the 
probability that the same Gautama is the author of the popular 
‘ Nyaya ’ sj-stem of Philosophy, and that Buddha himself is one form 
of the favourite divinity Vishnu ; although the orthodox explain 
that circumstance by saying the Preserving Power assumed an hereti- 
cal character to delude Deodas, king of Benares, who by his virtues 
and authority endangered the supremacy of the Gods. (Cf. Kennedy, 
Bcs. Hind. MytJioI., p. 248, &c.) — J. D. C.] Of the modem faiths, 

Saivism perhaps most correctly represents the original Vedic worship. 
(Cf. Wilson, As. J?cs.,xvii. 171, &c.,and Vishnu P!(rdii,prefnce,lxiv.) 
Jainism and Vaishnavism are the resultants of the two beliefs in a 
Buddhist and Brahmanical dress respectively, while Sahtism still 
vividly illustrates the old superstition of the masses of the people, 
whose ignorant minds quailed before the dread goddess of famine, 
pestilence, and death. The most important monument of Buddhism 
now remaining is perhaps the ‘ tope ’ or hemisphere, near Bhilsa in 
Central India, which it is a disgrace to the English that they partially 
destroyed a generation ago in search of imaginary chambers or vessels 
containing relics, and are only now about to have delineated, and so 
made available to the learned. The numerous has-rcliefs of its singu- 
lar stone enclosure still vividly represent the manners ns well as the 
belief of the India of Asoka, and show that the Tree, the Sun, and the 
Stupa (or ‘ tope ’) itself — apparently the type of Mern or the Central 
Mount of the World — ^were, along with the impersonated Buddha, 
the principal objects of adoration at that period, and that the country 
was then partly peopled by a race of men wearing high caps and short 
tunics, so diSerent from the ordinary dress of Hindus. [It is now 
usually accepted that by about 600 b. c. Brahmanism was generally 
the chief religion of India, and the probable date of the birth of 
Gautama (567 b.c. ) makes Buddhism the younger of the two religions. 
It seems hardly necessary to add that, since the author wrote the 
above note, our knowledge of Buddhism in India has been enormously 
increased by the careful researches of the Archaeological Department. 
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studied, there were kingdoms ruled by others than ‘ Aryas ’ ; 
and ceremonial Buddliism, with its indistinct apprehensions 
of a dmnity, had more votaries than the monotheism of 
the Vedas, whieh admitted no similitude more gross than 
lire, or air, or the burning sun.^ During this period the 
genius of Hinduism became fully developed, and the Brah- 
mans rivalled the Greeks in the greatness and the variety 
of their triumphs. Epic poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive powers, and the Ramayana and Mahahharata ® 
still move the feelings and affeet the eharaeter of the 

These have resulted in the discovery of a very large number of Buddhist 
remains which — in great contrast to the iconoclastic vandalism men- 
tioned by the author — ^liave been carefully preserved. Collections of 
such remains may be seen in many museums in India — there is one 
typical collection in the Central Museum in Lahore — and to such 
collections and the various descriptive works on the subject the 
reader is referred. — ^E d.] 

1 ‘ There seem to have been no images and no visible types of the 
objects of worship,’ says Sir. Elphinstone, in his most useful and judi- 
cious History (i. 73), quoting Professor Wilson, Oxford Lectures, and 
the Vishnu Puran ; wliilo, with regard to fire, it is to bo remomborod 
that in the Old Testament, and even in the Now, it is the principal 
symbol of the Holy Spirit. (StioMBS, Life of Jesus, Sfil.) The Vedas, 
however, allude to personified energies and attributes, but the mono- 
theism of the system is not more affected by the introduction of the 
creating Brahma, the destroying Siva, and other minor powers, than 
the omnipotence of Jehovah is interfered with by the hierarchies of 
the Jewish heaven. Yet, in truth, much has to bo learnt wth regard 
to the Vedas and Vedantism, notwithstanding the invaluable labours 
of Colobrooke and others, and the useful commentary or interpreta- 
tion of Ram Mohan Roy. (Asiatic Bescarches, viii ;• Transactions 
Boyal Asiatic Society, i and ii ; and Rum Mohan Roy on the Vedas.) 
The translation of the Vedant Sarin Ward’s Hindoos (ii. 176), and 
the improved version of Dr, Rocr (Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
February 1845, No. 108), ma5' bo consulted with advantage. If trans- 
lators would repeat the Sanskrit terms with expanded meanings in 
English, instead of using terms of the scholastic or modern systems 
wliich seem to them to bo equivalent, they would materially help 
students to understand the real doctrine of the original speculators. 

[- These epics are rarely read in extenso by a modern generation, 
owing to a lack of knowledge of Sanskrit and also to their enormous 
length and the numerous later interpolations. A literal translation 
in English of the Jlahubharata was made by Jlr. P. C. Roy in 1894. 
But it is intolerably lengthy and, for a simple summary of this Indian 
epic, the reader is referred to The Great War of India, by Thakur 
Rejcndra Singh, published in Allahubud in 1915 . — Ed.] 
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people. Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of the sun 
and moon were accuratelj’ measured.^ The philosoph}’' of 
the learned few was, perhaps, for the first time, firmly 
allied with the theologj’^ of the believing many, and Brah- 
manism laid dmvn as articles of faith, the unity of God, 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, and 
the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon tlie 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about which 
Moses is silent or obscure," and that unity and omnipotence 
of tlie Creator which were unlinown to the polytheism of 
the Greek and Roman multitude,® and to the dualism of the 

^ The Eo-callcd solar year in common use in India takes no account 
of the precession of the equinoxes, but, as a sidereal year, it is almost 
exact. The revolution of tho points of intersection of the ecliptic 
and equator nevertheless appears to have been long known to the 
Hindus, and some of their epochs were obviously based on tho 
calculated period of tho phenomenon. (Cf. Sir. Davis’s paper in the 
As. Jtes., vol. ii, and Bentley’s Astronomy of the Hindoos, pp. 2-0, 
88 .) 

® One is almost more willhig to admit that, in effect, the Jews 
generally hold Jehovah to bo ihetr God only, or a limitary divinity, 
than that tho wise and instructed Jloses (whom Strabo held to be an 
Egyptian j)riest and a Pantheist, as quoted in Vohict/s Ituuis, chap, 
xxii, § 9 note) could beliovo in tho pcrishablo natiu-c of the soul ; but 
the critical Sadducces novorthcless so interpreted their prophet, 
although tho Eg}ptians his masters were held bj' Herodotus (Euterpe, 
cxxiii) to be tho first who defended tho undying nature of the spirit 
of man. Socrates and Plato, with all their longings, could onl 3 ’- feel 
assured that the soul had more of immortalitj’ than aught else. 
{Pliacdo, S 3 'denham and Taylor’s translation, iv. 324.) 

® Tho unknown God of tho Athenians, Fate, the avenging Nemesis, 
and other powers independent of Zeus or Jupiter, show the dissatis- 
faction of the ancient mind with tho ordinary mythology [yet tho 
unity of tho Godhead was tho doctrine of the obscure Orpheus, of 
Plato tho transcendentalist, and of such practical men as Cicero and 
Socrates. — J. D. 0.] ; and unless modem criticism has detected inter- 
polations, perhaps bothBiBhopThirlwall(Hjs/oryo/Grcecc,i. 192, &c.) 
and Mr. Groto {History of Greece, i. 3 and chap, xvi, part i generally) 
have too much disregarded tho sense which the pious and admiring 
Cowper gave to Homer’s occasional mode of using ‘ theos ’. {Odyssey, 
xiv with Cowper’s note, p. 48, vol, ii, edition of 1802.) [Cf. also the 
care of tho Greek or tho Roman in addressing a deity, and in particular 
Zeus or Jupiter, in his particular ‘capacity’ most suited to the 
occasion. — En.] 
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of inequalily among men, and ivitli the institution of a body 
of hereditary guardians of religion.^ 

The Brahmans succeeded in expelling the Buddhist faith 
from the Indian pcninsida, and ivhcn Shankar Acharj 
journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after Christ, 
a fc^Y learned men, and the inoffensive half-conforming 
Jains,^ alone remained to represent the ‘ Mlcchhas ’, the 
barbarians or ‘ gentiles ’ of Hinduism. The Kshattriyas 
had acquired kingdoms, heathen princes had been subdued 
or converted, and the Brrihmans, ivho ever denounced as 
prophets rather than i)rcachcd as missionaries, ivcrc iiower- 
Icss in foreign countries if no royal inquirer ivclcomed 
them, or if no ambitious varrior followed them. Hinduism 
had attained its limits, and the victory brought with it the 
seeds of decay. The mixture with strangers led to a partial 
adoption of their usages, and man’s desire for sympathy 
ever prompted him to seek an object of worship more 

See Appendix IV, on * Cnstc ’. 

" The modern Joins frankly admit the connexion of their faith ndth 
that of the Buddhists, and the Jaini traders of Easlcm Miihva claim 
the ancient ‘ tope ’ near Bhilsa, ns virtually a temple of their own 
creed. Tlic date of the general recognition of the Jains ns a sect is 
doubtful, but it is curious that the ‘ Ivosh or vocabulary of Amar 
Singh, docs not contain the word Jain, although the word ‘ Jin ’ is 
enumerated among the names of Mnyndcvi, the regent goddess of tho 
material universe, and the mother of Gautama, tho Buddhist patri- 
arch or prophet. In the Bhagavnd, again, Baudli is represented ns 
the son of Jin, and ns about to appear in Kikat Des, or Bihar. (See 
Colonel Kennedy, lies. Hind. ilIt/(/io/.,'pp. 243-50.) Amar Singh, tho 
author of tho Sanskrit ‘ Kosa ’, or vocabxdary, was himself a Buddhist ; 
and he is differently stated to have flourished in tho first century 
before, or in tho fifth after, Christ (Colonel Kenned}', ns above, pp. 127, 
128), but in Mfilwa ho is traditionally said to have been confuted in 
argument by Shankar Acharj, wliich would place him in tho eighth or 
ninth centimy of our era. — J. D. C.] [‘ Jainism is professed by a com- 
paratively small sect, and it tends to shade off into ordinary Hindu- 
ism. Many Jains employ Brahmans in their domestic worship, 
venerate tho cow, and often worship in Hindu temples. Jainism and 
Buddhism have muoh in common, and up to recent years Jainism was 
believed to be an offshoot of Buddhism. It is now Imown that it 
originated independently of, though at tho same time ns. Buddhism ; 
that is, in tho sixth century before Christ.’ — Holderness, Peoples and 
Prohkms of India. (See Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism. Oxford 
University' Press, 1915 .) — Ed.] 
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the worship of Virtues and Powers, and to allow images, 
as well as formless types, to be enshrined in temples. The 
* self-existent ’ needed no longer to be addressed direct, 
and the orthodox could pay his devotions to the Preserving 
Vishnu, to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent of the Sun, 
to Ganesh, the helper of men, or to the reproductive energy 
of nature personified as woman, with every assurance that 
his prayers would be heard, and his offerings accepted, bj-^ 
the Supreme Being.^ 

The old Brrdiman worship had been domestic or solitary, 
and that of the Buddhists public or congregational ; the 
Brrihman ascetic separated himself from his fellows, but 
the Buddliist hermit became a coenobite, the member of 
a community of devotees ; the Bnihman reared a famil,v 
before he became an anchorite, but the Buddliist vowed 
celibacy and renounced most of the pleasures of sense. 
These customs of the vanquished had their effect upon the 
conquerors, and Shankar Acharj, in his endeavour to 
strengthen orthodoxy, enacted the double part of St. Basil 
and Pope Ilonorius.^ He established a monasterj’ of Brfih- 

sccondary or delegated powers of Heaven saw the degree of virtue 
to which man was attaining by upright living and a contemplation 
of the Dirinity ; wherefore Vrihaspati descended to confound the 
human understanding by diffusing error. (Cf. Wilson, As. Bcs., xvii. 
30S, and Trover’s IXahisliin, ii. 198, note.) 

^ The five sects enumerated arc still held to represent the most 
orthodo.x varieties of Hinduism, [and of the eighteen Puriins, five 
only give supremacy to one form of Divinity over others. (Colonel 
Kennedy, Bcs. Hind. MythoL, pp. 203, 204.) — J. D. C,] 

- All scholars and inquirers arc decplj- indebted to Professor Wilson 
for the account he has given of the Hindu sects in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth volumes of the Asiatic Researches. The works, indeed, 
which are abstracted, are in the bands of many people in India, 
particularly- the Bhagat Mala (or History of the Saints) and its epi- 
tomes ; but the advantage is great of being able to study the subject 
with the aid of the notes of a deep scholar personally- acquainted with 
the countn-. It is only to be regretted that Professor Wilson has not 
attempted to trace the progress of opinion or reform among sectaries ; 
but neither docs such a project appear to have occurred to Mr. Ward, 
in his elaborate and valuable but piecemeal volumes on the Hindus. 
Muhsin Fani, who OTotc the Bahisian, has even less of sequence or of 
argument, but the observations and views of an intelligent, although 
garrulous and somewhat credulous, Muhammadan, who flourished, 
nearly two centimes ago, have nevertheless a peculiar value ; 
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man ascetics ; he converted the solitaiy ‘ Dandi ivith his 
staff and walcrpot, into one of an order, a monk or friar, 
at once coenobitic and mendicant, ivlio lived upon alms 
and ivlio practised chastity.^ The order ivas rendered still 
further distinct by the choice of Siva as tlic truest type of 
God, an example which was soon followed ; and, during 
Ramrmuj the eleventh century, Ramanuj established a fraternity of 
Brtihmans, named after himsell^, who adopted some refmed 
orders, rules of conduct, who saw the Deity in Vishnu, and who 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being by attributing to him form 

a tutelary qualities,- A consequence of the institution of an 
lO^Pob fraternit}' is the necessity of attention to its rules, 

Cnpt.Troyor’s careful translation has nowrcndcrcd the book accessible 
to the English public. [Colonel Kennedy, in his valuable llcsearclies, 
takes no notice of the modem reformers : and ho even says that the 
Hindu religion has remained unchanged for tlueo^thousand years 
(p. 192, &c.) ; meaning, however, it would seem, that tho Unity of 
the Godhead is still tho doctrine of Philosopliy, and that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva aro still tho principal divinities of Polytheism. — 
J. D. C.] 

Shankar Aoharj was a Brahman of the south of India, and 
•according to Professor Wilson (/Is. i?cs., xvii. 180), he flourished 
during tho eighth or ninth century : but his date is doubtful, and if, 
as is commonly said, Ramanuj v.'as his disciple and sister’s son, he 
perhaps lived a century or a centiu-y arid a half later. He is believed 
to have established four muths, or monasteries, or denominations, 
headed by the four out of his ten instructed disciples, who faithfully 
adhered to his views. Tho adherents of these four arc specially 
regarded as ‘ Dandis ’, or, including the representatives of the sis 
heretical schools, tho whole are called ‘ Dasnames ’. (Of. Wilson, 
As. Bes., xvii. 169, &c.) 

~ Ramanuj is variously stated to have lived some time between 
the beginning of the eleventh and the end of the twelfth century. 
(Wilson, As. Bes., xvi. 28, note.) In Central India he is understood 
to have told his uncle that the patli which he, Shankar Aoharj, had 
chosen, was not the right one ; and the nephew aocordingly seceded 
and established the first four * sumprdaees or congregations, in 
opposition to the form muths or orders of his teacher, and at the same 
time chose Vishnu as the most suitable typo of God. Ramanuj 
styled his congregation that of Sri, or Lakshmi. Tho other three were 
successively founded by, first, Madhav ; secondly, by Vishnu Swami 
and his better-known follower Vallabh ; and thirdly, by Nimbharak 
or Nimbhaditya. These, although all Vaishnavis, called their assem- 
blies or schools respectively after Braluna, and Siva, and Sannakadik, 
a son of Brahma. (Of. Wilson, As. Bes., xvi. 27, &c.) 
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or to the injuiiclions of the spiritual sitpcrior. The person 
of a Brahman had always been held sacred. It ivas believed 
that a pious Buddhist could disengage his soul or attain 
to divinity even in this world ; and M’hcn Shankar Acharj 
rejected some of his chosen disciples for nonconformity or 
disobedience, he contributed to centre the growing feelings 
of reverence for the teacher solely upon a mortal man ; 
and, in a short time, it was considered that all things were 
to be abandoned for the sake of the ‘ Guru and that to 
him were to be surrendered ‘ Tan, IMan, Dhan or body, 
mind, and worldly wealth.^ Absolute submission to the 
spiritual master readily becomes a livch’^ impression of the 
divinity of his mission ; the inward evidences of grace are 
too subtle for the understanding of the barbaric convert ; 
fixed observances take the place of sentiment, and he 
justifies his change of opinion by some material act of 
devotion.- But faith is the usual test of sincerity and 
pledge of favour among the sectarians of peaceful and 
instructed communities, and the reformers of India soon 
began to require such a declaration of mystic belief and 
reliance from the seekers of salvation. 

Philosophic speculation had kept pace in diversity with 
religious usage ; learning and wealth, and an extended 
intercourse with men, produced the ordinary tendency to- 
wards scepticism, and six orthodox schools opposed six 
heretical systems, and made devious attempts to acquire 
a knowledge of God by logical deductions from the pheno- 
mena of nature or of the human mind.® They disputed 
about the reality and the eternity of matter ; about con- 
sciousness and understanding ; and about life and the soul, 


^ Cf. Wilson, /Is Ecs., xvi. 90. 

- The reader will remember the fervent exclamation of Clovis when, 
listening after a victory to the story of the passion and death of 
Clirist, he became a convert to the faith of his wife, and a disciple of 
the ancient pastor of Rlieims : ‘ Had I been present at the head of 
ray valiant Franlis, I would have revenged his injuries.’ (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire, vi. 302.) The Muhammadans 
tell precisely the same story of Taimfir and Husain the son of Ali : 
‘ I ivould have hurried’, said the conquering Tartai*, ‘from remotest 
India, to have ])revcntcd or avenged the death of the martyred 
Imam.’ “ See Appendix V. 
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as separate from, or as identical with one another and with 
God. The results were, the atheism of some, the belief of 
others in a limitary deity, and the more general reception 
The dogma of the doctrine of ‘ Maya ’ or illusion, which allows sensa- 
rcccivS a' - ^ guide on this side of the grave, but sees 

moral nothing certain or enduring in the eonstitution of the 
material world ; a doctrine eagerly adopted by the subse- 
quent reformers, who gave it a moral or religious appli- 
cation.^ 

General dc- Such was the state of the Hindu faith or polity a thousand 

Brahman- Y^Brs after Christ. The fitness of the original system for 
ism. general adoption had been materially impaired by the 
gradual recognition of a distinction of race. ; the Brfdimans 
had isolated themselves from the-soldiers and the peasants, 
and thejr destroyed their own unanimity by admitting 
a virtual plurality of gods, and by giving assemblies of 
ascetics a pre-eminence over communities of pious house- 
holders. In a short time the gods were regarded as rivals, 
and their worshippers as antagonists. The rude Kshattriya 
warrior became a politic chief, with objects of his own, and 
ready to prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another ; 
while the very latitude of the orthodox worship led 
the multitude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of 
a body of ministers who no longer harmonized among 
themselves. 

Early Arab A new people now entered the country, and a new element 
into^lndia decline of corrupted Hinduism. India had 

but little but little felt the earlier incursions of the Arabs during the 
felt. second centuries of the ‘ Hijri ’ ; and when the 

Abbasides became caliphs, they were more anxious to eon- 
solidate their vast empire, already weakened by the separa- 
tion of Spain, than to waste their means on distant con- 
quests which rebellion might soon dismember. The Arab, 
moreover, was no longer a single-minded enthusiastic 
soldier, but a selfish and turbulent viceroy ; the original 
impulse given by the prophet to his countrymen had 
achieved its limit of conquest, and Muhammadanism re- 
quired a new infusion of faith and hardihood to enable it 
to triumph over the heathens of Delhi and the Christians 


^ See Appendix VI. 
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of Conslxintinoplc. This a^vakcning spirit was acquired 
partly from the mountain Kurds, but chiefly from the 
pastoral Turkomans, who, from causes imperfcctlj’' under- 
stood, were once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy 
south. During the ninth centurj', these warlike shepherds 
began to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black 
Sea, and they oppressed and protected the empire of Mu- 
hammad, as Goths and Vandals and their own progenitors 
had before entered and defended and absorbed the dominions 
of Augustus and Trajan. Tughril Beg and Saladin are the 
counterparts of Stilicho and Thcodoric, and the Mullas and 
Saiyids of Bagdad were as anxious for the conversion of 
unbelievers as the bishops and deacons of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. The migratorj' barbarians who fell upon 
Europe became Cliristians, and those who plundered Asia 
adopted, with perhaps greater case and ardour, the more 
congenial creed of Islam. Their vague unstable notions 
yielded to the authority of learning and civilization, and 
to the majesty of one omnipotent God, and thus armed with 
religion as a motive, and empire as an objeet, the Turl« 
precipitated themselves upon India and upon the diminished 
provinces of the Bj'zantine Caesars. 

Muhammad crossed the Indus in the year 1001, not long 
after Shankar Acharj had vainly endeavoured to arrest the 
progress of heresj^ and to give limits to the diversity of 
faith which perplexed his countrjTucn. The Punjab was 
permanently occupied, and before the sultan’s death, 
Kanauj and Gujrut had been overrun. The Ghaznivides 
were exjjellcd bj' the GhorTs about 1183. Bengal was con- 
quered by these usurpers, and when the Ibak Turks sup- 
planted them in 1206, Hindustan became a separate portion 
of the ^luhammadan world. During the next hundred and 
fifty years the whole of India was subdued ; a continued 
influx of JIughals in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the 
fifteenth centurj'-, added to their successive authority as 
rulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts 
of the vanquished. The IvliiljTs and Tughlaks and Lodis 
were too rude to be inquisitorial bigots ; they had a lawful 
option in tribute, and taxation was more profitable, if less 
meritorious, than conversion. They adopted a'"' ^ ’wn 
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the country ■which they had conquered. Numerous mosques 
attest their piety and munificence, and the introduction of 
the solar instead of the intractable lunar year, proves their 
attention to ordinary business and the wants of agriculture.^ 
ThcMuhammadans became indianized ; and in the sixteenth 
century the great Alcbar conceived the design of establishing 
a national government or monarchy which should unite the 
elements of the tivo systems: but political .obedience doeS' 
not always denote social .amalgamation, and the reaction 
upon the Muslim mind perhaps increased that intolerance 
of Aurangzcb which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 

The infliience of a new people, who equalled or surpassed 
Kshattriyas in valour, -who despised the sanctity of Brah- 
mans, and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity of God 
and his abhorrence of images, began gradually to operate on 
the minds of the imdtitudes of India, and recalled even the 
learned to the simple tenets of the Vedas, which Shankar 
A-charj had disregarded. The operation was necessarily 
slow, for the imposing system of powers and emanations 
had been adapted with much industry to the local or pecu- 
liar divinities of tribes and races, and in the lapse of ages 
the legislation of Manu had become closely interwoven with 
the thoughts and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
distinctions of caste and the reverence shown to Brahmans 
fail to attract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 

1 The solnr, i. e. really sidereal j^ear, called the ‘ Shabur San or 
vulgarly the ‘ Sur San that is, the year of (Arabic) months, was 
apparently introduced into tho Deccan by Tughlak Shah towards tho 
middle of tho fourteenth century of Christ, or between 1341 and 1344, 
and it is still used by the Marathas in all their more important docu- 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic words -written in Hindi 
(Marathi) characters. (Cf . Prinsop’s Useful Talks, ii. 30, who refers 
to a Report by Lieut.-Colonel Jorvis, onWoights and Measures.) Tho 
other ‘ Pasli ’, or ‘ harvest ’ years of other parts of India, were not 
introduced until tho reigns of Alcbar and Shah Jahan, and they 
mostly continue to this day to bo used, oven by the English, in revenue 
accounts. The commoncomont of each might, without much -violenco, 
be adapted to the 1st of July of any year of tho Christian era, and tho 
Muhammadans and Hindus could at the same time retain, tho former 
tho Hijri, and tho latter tho Shale (Saka) and Sambat names of the 
months respectively. No greater degree of uniformity or simplicity 
is required, and tho general predominance of tho English would 
render a measure so obviously advantageous of easy introduction. 
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victors. Shaikhs and Saiyid.s lindnn innate holiness assigned 
to them, and Mtighnls and Patlnlns copied the exclusiveness 
of Rajputs. New superstition also eniulated old credulity. 
' Pir.s ■ and ‘ Shahids ", saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna 
and Rhairon in the number of their miracles, and the 
Muhammadans almost, forgot the unity of God in the 
multitude of intercessors whose aid they implored. Thus 
custom jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and 
while the few always fell back with confideircc upon their 
revelations, the Koran and Vedas, the public mind became 
agitated, and fovind no sure resting-place with Brrdmians or 
iMullas, with ^^ahadev or Midiammad.* 

’ Gibbon bns sbown (//i>?ory, ii. .1.^0) bow the seepticiem of learned 
Greeks and Romans proved favourable to the growth of Cbristinnity, 
and a writer in the Qimrtrrh/ licvktr (for .Tune 1S4G, p. 110) makes 
some just observations on the .<;ame subject. The rnuse of the 
scepticism is not perhaps .sufllriently attributed to the mixture of 
the Eastern and Western .superstitions, which took place after the 
conquests of Alexander, and during the supremaey of Rome. 

Similariy, theintlvionceof JInhammad.an learning and civilization 
in moulding t he Euroxwan mind seems to he underrated in the present 
day, .although Hallam {Lilcralurc of Europe, i. DO, 01, 140, 150, 157, 
15S, ISO, 190) admits our obligations in physical, and even in mental 
neiaicc ; and a representative of Oxford, the critical yet fanciful 
William Gray {Sl:c(cli of EngUsJt Prone Literature, pp. 22, 37). not only 
admires ilwfielionn of the East, hut confesses their beneficial cllect 
on the Gothic genius. Tlie Arabs, indeed, were the prc.scrvcrs and 
diiluscrs of that science or knowledge wliich was brought forth in 
Egv'pt or India, which was reduced to order in Greece and Rome, and 
which has been so greatly extended in particular directions by the 
modems of the West. Tlio pre-eminence of the iMuhainnindan over 
the Christian mind was long conspicuous in the metaphysics of the 
schoolmen, and it is still apparent in tlio administrative system of 
Spain, in the common terms of astronomical and medicinal science, 
and in the popular songs of feudal Europe, which ever refer to the 
Arabian prophet and to Turks and Saracens, or expatiate on tlio 
actions of the Cid, a Christian hero with a Musalmnn title, 

I'nicwcll (Hislory of Inductive Scicnce.n,i, 22, 27G), in demonstrating 
tliat the Arabs did very little, if aught, to acfcuncc exact science, 
physical or motnph 3 *sical, and in likening them to the servant who 
had the talent but put it not to use, might j-et have excused them on 
the plea that the genius of the people was directed to the propagation 
of religions truth — to subjecting the Evil Principle to the Good in 
Persia, to restoring Jlcnotlieism in India, and to the subversion of 
gross idolatrj’ in regions of Africa still untrodden by Europeans, 
With this view of the English Professor may be contraste'’'‘be opinion 
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The first rcsnlteof llic conflict was the institution, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, of a comprehensive sect 
by Ramanand of Benares, a follower of the tenets of 
Ramanuj. Unity of faith or of worship liad already been 
dcstro3'ed, and tlie conquest of tlie country bj’- foreigners 
diminished unity of action among the ministers of religion. 
Learning had likewise declined, and poetic fancj' and famih- 
tradition were allowed to modify the ancient legends of the 
‘ Purans ’ or chronicles, and to usurp the authorify of the 
Vedas.^ Tlie heroic Rama was made the object of devotion 
to this new sect of the Middle Ganges, and as the doctrine 
of the innate superiorify of Bnihmans and Kshattrij’as had 
been rudely shaken bj' the Muhammadan ascendanej', Ra- 
munand seized upon the idea of man’s equality before God. 
He instituted no niee distinetive obseri’ances, he admitted 
all classes of people as his disciples, and he declared that the 
true votarj”^ was raised above mere social forms, and became 
free or liberated." During the same centurj" the learned 

of Humboldt, vrbo emplmtically says that the Arabs arc to be re- 
garded ns the proper founders of the phi/sical sciences, in the sense 
which we are now accustomed to attach to the term. (Kosntos, 
Sabine’s trans., ii. 212.) 

1 Modern criticism is not disposed to allow an ancient date to the 
Purans, and doubtless the interpolations are botli numerous and 
recent, just as the ordinary copies of the rhapsodies of the Rajput 
Bhat, or Bard, Chand, contain allusions to dynasties and events 
subsequent to Pirthi K aj and Mahmud. The difficulty lies in separa- 
ting the old from the new, and perhaps also objectors have too much 
lost sight of the circumstance that the criticized and less corrupted 
Ramayana and Mahabharata are only the chief of the Purans. The 3 ’ 
seem needlessly inclined to reject entirely the authority or authenticitj* 
of the conventional Eighteen Chronicles, merely because eulogiums 
on modern families have been introduced by successive flatterers. 
Nevertheless, the Purans must rather be held to illustrate modes of 
thought, than to describe historical events with' accuracy. [Colonel 
Kennedy (i?M. Hitid. il/jr/Zm/., pp. 130, 163, &c.) regards them mainly 
as complementary to the Yedas, explaining religious and moral 
doctrines, and containing disquisitions concerning the illusive nature 
of the imiverse, and not ns in any way intended to be historical. — 
j.p. C.] 

- Cf. Dabisian, ii. 179, and Wilson, ils. Bes., xvi. 36, &c. Professor 
Wilson remarks (ibid., p. 44, and also xvii. 183), that the sects of 
Shankar Acharj and Ramanuj included Brahmans only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race. The followers of Ramanand, 
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cntluisinst Gorakhnalh gave popularity, especially in the 
Punjab, to the doctrine of the ‘ Yog which belonged more 
l^rojicrly as a theory or practice to the Buddhist faith, but 
which was ccpially adopted as a philosojdiic dogma by the 
followers of Vyasa and of Sfdcya. It was, liowc\’er, licid 
that in this ‘ Kalyug or iron age. fallen man was unequal 
to so great a penance, or to the attainment of complete 
beatitude ; hut Gonikli taught that intense mental ab- 
straction would etherializc the body of the most lowly, and 
gr.uhially unite his si)irit with the all-pervading soul of the 
world. He chose Siva as the deity who would thus bless 
the austere perseverance of his votaries of whatever caste ; 
and, not content with the ordinary frontal marks of sects 
and persuasions, he distinguished his discijilcs by boring 
their cars, Avhence they .are familiarly known as the ‘ Kan- 
phata ’, or car-torn Jogis.^ 

ortho Vnishnavas, wore long violently opposed to the Snivic denomi- 
nations ; so much so, according to tradition, that they would not, 
on any account, cross the Xarhada river, which is hold to be pecu- 
liarly sacred to Mahadev or.Mahcsh, but would rather, in performing 
a journey, go round by its sources. 

Among the people of Central India there is a general persuasion 
that the Narbada will one day take the place of the Ganges as the 
most holy of streams ; but the origin of the feeling is not cloa’-, ns 
neither is the fact of the consecration of the river to Siva. At Jilahe- 
shwar, indeed, there is a whirlpool, which, by rounding and polisliing 
fallen stones, rudely shapes them into resemblances of a Lingam, 
and which are ns fertile a source of profit to the resident priests ns 
are the Vaishnava fossil ammonites of a particular part of the 
Himfilayns. The labours of the whirl jiool likewise diffuse a sanctitude 
overall the stones of the rocky channel, ns expressed in the vernacular 
sentence, ‘ Rehwa ke kunkur sub sunkur suman,’ i. e. each stone of 
the Narbada (Rehwa) is divine, or equal to Siva. 

Jlaheshwnr was the scat of Snhsnrllahu, or of the hundred-handed 
Kshnttriya king, who was slain by Paras Ram, of the not very far 
distant toim of Nimawar, ojiposite Hindin ; a probable occurrence, 
which was soon made the typo, or the cause, of the destruction of the 
ancient warrior race by the Brahmans. The same is declared b}’ the 
Siva Puran. (Colonel Kennedv, Hcs. Hind. MythoL, p. 309, note.) — 
J. D. C.] 

^ Cf. Wilson (*4s. lies., xvii. 183, &c.) and the Dabistdn (Tro 3 'er’s 
translation, i. li?3, &c.). In the latter, SInhsin Fani shows some 
points of conforraitj’- between the Jogis and the JInhammadans. 
With regard to Yog, in a scientific point of view, it maj' be observed 
that it corresponds -with the state of abstraction or self-consciousness 
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A Step Tvas thus made, and faith and abandonment of 
the pleasures of life were held to abrogate the distinctions 
of race which had taken so firm a hold on the pride and 
vanity of the rich and powerful. In the next generation, 
or about the year 1450, the mysterious weaver KabTr, a 
disciple of Ramanand, assailed at once the worship of idols, 
the authority of the Koran and Shastras, and the exclusive 
use of a learned language. He addressed Huliammadans as 
well as Hindus, he urged them to call upon him, the in- 
visible Kabir, and to strive continually after inward purity. 
He personified creation or the world as ‘ Slaya ’, or as 
woman, prolific of deceit and iUusion, and thus denounced 
man’s weakness or his proneness to evil. Practically Kabir 
admitted outward conformitj’’, and leant towards Rama or 
Vishnu as the most perfect tj^pe of God. Like his prede- 
cessors, he erringty gave shape and attributes to the dh'init}’’, 
and he further limited the application of his doctrines of 
reform, by declaring retirement from the world to be de- 
sirable, and the ‘ Sadh ’, or pure or perfect man, the passive 
or inoffensive votarj’, to be the Imng resemblance of the 

which raised the soul above mortality or chance, and enabled it to 
apprehend the ‘ true ’ and to grasp Plato’s ‘ idea ’, or archical form 
of the world, and that neither Indians nor Greeks considered man 
capable, in his present imperfect condition, of attaining to such a 
degree of ‘ union with God ’ or ‘ knowledge of the true ’. (Cf. Ritter, 
Ancient Philosophy, Jlorrison’s translation, ii. 207, 334— C, and Wilson, 
As. Ses., svii. 1S5.) Were it necessary to pursue the correspondence 
further, it would be found that Plato’s whole system is almost identi- 
cal, in its mdimental characteristics, with the schemes of Kapil and 
Patanjal jointly : thus, God and matter are in both eternal ; Mahat, 
or intelligence, or the informing spirit of the world, is the same with 
nous or lojos, and so on. With both God, that is ‘ Poorsh ’ in the one 
and the Supreme Gk)d in the other, would seem to be separate from 
the world as appreciable by man. It may further be observed that 
the Sankliya system is divided into two schools, independent of that 
of Patanjal, the first of which regards' Poorsh ’simply as life, depend- 
ing for activity upon ‘ adri.sht ’, chance or fate, while the second holds 
the term to denote an active and provident ruler, and gives to ritality 
a distinct existence. The school of Patanjal differs from this latter, 
principally in its terminology and in the mode (Tog) laid down for 
attaining bliss — one of the four subdivisions of which mode, viz 
that of stopping the breath, is allowed to be the doctrine of Gorakh, 
but is declared to have been followed of old by Markand, in a manner 
more agreeable to the Vedas, than the practice of the recent Reformer. 
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Aliui^lily. 'rill* vii’ws, lioivcvor. of KnhTr are not very 
iiu'tly Iniil iltiwn or elearly uinlerslood ; lint the latitude 
of nsn"e rvhieh he Minelioned, and his einjiloyinont of a 
spohen dialetd, have rendered his writings extensively 
popular anuing the lower orders of India.* 

In the beginning of the sixleenth century the reforms of 
Hfiinunand were introdneed iido Heiigal hy Chaitan, a 
Hndnnan of Nadia. lie converteil some Mtdiammadnns, 
and admitted all classes as memhersof his sect. lie insisted 
upon ‘ Hluditi or faith, as chastening the most impure ; 
he allowed marriage and scr-nlar <»eenpations ; hnl Ids 
followers .ahnsetl the nsnal injnnetioii of reverence for the 
teacher, and some of them held that, the Gnrn was to he 
invoked before (.'<id.= .Ahont the same period A’allahh 
.Swami, a Hrahman of 'J'elingana. gave a farther impnlse 
to the reformation in progress, and he taught that married 
teachers were not only admissible as <lireclors of the con- 
science. hnt that the honseholder was to he jireferrcd, and 
that the world was to he enjoyeil hy both master and 

* Cf.the ISl, .Ve., Wilsun. .h'. /.V*., \vi..'>l!,nnil Ward's 

//indix)', iii. Kili. Kalilr is an .Arahir wonl, mcaninj: the greatest, 
and Profi-'-nr WiPiin ikndits wIioiIkt any laich piTsoa ever exisUed, 
anil cimsidem the K.ahir of .^hdlsin I'ani to Ik- tlie jiersoniliention of 
an idea, or that tlie title «as assunied hy a Hindu free thinker as a 
disguise. Tlie name, however, although .siguilieaiit , io now at lea.st 
not uneominon, and perhaps the onlinary .story that KaliTr was a 
foundling, reaivd hy a weaver, and suleerpicnt ly admitted as a dis- 
cijilo hy r.rununand, is mflieiently jirohahle to justify his identity. 
His body is stated to have his'ii elaimed hoth hy the Hindus and 
Muhannnadanfi.and Muhsin Taniohservesthat many Muhaminadans 
bccamo IJairagis, i. c. nseetie.s ot the modern Vaishnava sect, of 
Tillich the folloTvere of Itainannnd and KnhTr form the principal suh- 
divifion". (Dahiftiin, ii. 103.) As n further instance of the fusion of 
feeling then, and now, going forward, the reply of the Hindu deist, 
Akamnrdh, to the keejiers of the Kaha at Mecca may ho quoted. He 
tirst scandalir.ed them hy asking where was the master of the house ; 
and he then inquitx-d why the idols had heen thrown out. Ho was 
told that the work.s of men weni not to l>c woi-shiiqied ; whereupon 
he inijuin'd whether the tcmjile it.sclf wa.s not reared with hands, and 
then'foro undeserving of resiteet {Duhiilaii. ii. 117). 

* For an aeeouut of Cliaitan and his followers, ef. Wilson, .kii’n/ic 
]lcsc(irclir.s, xvi. Hit', Ac., and Ward, on Thr //imfoo.s, iii. It;?, Arc.; 
and for some ai>posito remarks on llhakti or faith, see Wilson, As 
Jlcs., xvii. 312. 
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disciple. This principle was readily adopted by tlic peace- 
ful mercantile classes, and ‘ Giisains as the conductors of 
family worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
the industrious Quietists of the country ; but they have 
at the same time added to the diversity of tlic jircvailing 
idolatry by giving pre-eminence to Bida Goptil, the infant 
Krishna, as the very God of the Universe.^ 

Thus, in the beginning of the sixtecntii century, tlic 
Hindu mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive ; it 
had been leavened with Muliammadanism, and changed 
and quickened for a new development, Ramanand and 
Gorakh had preached religious equality, and Chaitan had 
repeated that faith levelled caste. Kablr had denounced 
images, and appealed to the people in their own tongue, 
and Vallabh had taught that effectual devotion was com- 
jiatiblc with the ordinary duties of the world. But these 
good and able men appear to have been so impressed with 
the nothingness of this life, that they deemed the ameliora- 
tion of man’s social condition to be unworthy of a thought. 
They aimed chiefly at emancipation from priestcraft, or 
from the grossness of idolatry and polytheism. They formed 
pious associations of contented Quietists, or they gave 
themselves up to tlie contemplation of futurity in the hope 
of approaching bliss, rather than called upon their fellow 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as religious 
trammel, and to arise a new people freed from the debasing 
corruption of ages. They perfected forms of dissent rather 
than planted the germs of nations, and their sects remain 
to this day as they left them. It was reserved for NCinak 
to perceive the true principles of reform, and to lay those 
broad foundations which enabled his successor Gobind to 
fire the minds of his countrymen with a new nationality, 
and to give practical effect to the doctrine that the lowest 
is equal with the highest, in race as in creed, in political 
rights as in religious hoj)cs. 

^ iSco WilHon, Asiatic Ihscnrchcs, .\vi. 85, kc. ; Juitl for nn account, 
of the corrcHponcling VniKlinavn sect of Jlficllinv, which has, however, 
a leaning to SaiviHin, see .also tVilson, As, Jtes., xvi. JOO. (See also 
Ajjpendix VII for some ronmrlcs on the Jfetaphysics of Indian 
Heforniors.) 
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‘-vNanak was born in the year 1469, in the neighhourliood 
of Lahore.^ His father, Kalii, was a Hindu of the Bedi 
subdivision of the once warlike Kshattriyas, and he was, 
perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader in his native 
village.-'^ Nanak appears to have been naturally of a pious 
disposition and of a reflectuig mind, and there is reason to 
believe that'll his youth he made himself familiar with the 
popular creeds both of the Muliammadans and Hindus, and 
that he gained a general knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Bralimanical Shastras.* His good sense and fervid^ 

1 Nanak is generally said to have been born in Talwandi, a village 
on the Riivi above Lahore, which was held by one Rai Bhua of the 
Bhutti tribe. (Cf. Malcolm, Slcetch of the Sikhs, p. 78, and Forster, 
Travels, i. 292-3.) But one manuscript account states that; although 
the father of Nanak was of Talwandi, the teacher himself was born in 
Kanakatch, about fifteen miles southerly from Lahore, in the house 
of his mother’s parents. It is indeed not uncommon in the Punjab 
for women to choose their own parents’ home as the place of their con- 
finement, especially of their first child, and the cliildrcn.thus born are 
frequently called Nanak (or Nanki, in the feminine), from Nanke, 
one’s mother’s parents. / Nanak is thus a name of usual occmTonce, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, of the poor or industrious 
classes. The accounts agree as to the i/car of Nanak’s birth, but 
differ, while they affect precision, with regard to the rfny of Ihc 
month on which he was born. Thus one narrative gives the 13th, and 
another the 18th, of the month Kartik, of the year 152Gpf Vila-a- 
majit, which corresponds with the latter end of 1469 of Clu-ist. 

- In the Siar id Mntakharin (Brigg’s translation, i. 110) it is stated 
that Nanak’s father was a grain merchant, and in the Dahistan 
(ii. 247) that Nanak himself was a grain factor. The Sikh accounts 
are mostly silent about the occupation of the father, but they repre- 
sent the sister of Nanak to have been married to a corn factor, and 
state that he was himself placed with his brother-in-law to learn, or 
to give aid, in carrying on the business. 

3 A manuscript compilation in Persian mentions that Nanak’s 
first teacher was a Muhammadan. The Siar id Midakharin (i. 110) 
states that Nanak was carefullj' educated by one Saiyid Hasan, a 
neighbour of his father’s, who conceived a regard for him, and who was 
wealthy but cluldless. Nanak is further said, in the same book, to 
have studied the most approved writings of the Muhammadans. 
According to Malcolm {Sketch, p. 14), Nanak is reported, by the 
Midiammadans, to have learnt all earthly sciences from Kliizar, 
i. e. the prophet Elias. The ordinary Muhammadan accounts also 
represent Nanak, when a child, to have astonished his teacher by ask- 
ing him the hidden import of the fii-st letter of the alphabet, which 
is almost a straight stroke in Persian and Arabic, and which is held 
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J.in!l-jr»:i!'.((cmper Ii'fl. him dispicnscd witli ilic corruiOioiis of tlii; 

viilfjar failli, and di<isalisfk'd with the iiidifrerenco of the 
learned, or Mi'lh I lie refuse ivhieli they soiishl in (he spe- 
cious ahstraelions of philosopliy ^ nor is it imjirohablc (hat 
the homilies of KahTr and Gorakh had fallen upon Ids 
susceptihle mind with a powerful and enduring effeet.* In 
al a moment of enlhusiasm the ardent impiirer abandoned his 
home, and strove to attain wisdom by penitent meditation, 
by study, and by an enlarsed intercourse with mankind.- 
llo travelled, jierhaps, beyond tbc limits of India, \lic pniyed 
in solitude, he rellected on the Vedas and on (he mission 
of Muhammad, and he questioned with equal anxiety the 
learned priest and the simple di^volec about the will of 
God and the iiath to haiqHiicss.’’/ Plato and Ilacon, Dcs 


Tlio iiicnl 
St ruj,n;li's 
•N'l'iiiak. 


even vulgarly to denote t lie nnity of God. Tlie reader will nancinlwr 
that tlio niK)cry[)hal go.siwls state how t’lirist, before he wa.s twelve 
years old, pcrfile.sed his instructors, anil explained to them the 
mystical signiticanco of (ho nlplmhotical clianietcn:. (.S’transs, Lijt 
of Jesus, i. 27-.) 

* E.xtrncts or selections from the writing.s of KahTr ajtpcar in (ho 
and KahTr i.s often, and Gonikh soine(imc.s, (piotcd or 

referred to. 

- A chance meeting with some l-’alch-s {.Malcolm, ,‘i'Lctc/t, pp. S. Ki) 
and the more methodical instructions of a Dervish {Ihilistaii, ii. 2-J7) 
are each referred to ns having subdued the mind of Kanak, or as 
having given him (he imjiulse which determined the future course 
of his life. In Jlaleolm may ho seen those stories which please (he 
multitude, to the effect thataltJiough Kanak, when (ho spirit of God 
was tq)on him, bestowed all (ho grain in his brother-in-law’s stores 
in charity, t hey wore nevertheless nlwaj's found replenished ; or that 
Dnulat Khan Lodi, tho employer of Nnnak’s brother-in-law, although 
awaro that much had really been given awaj-, nevertheless fouml 
everything correct on balancing tho accounts of rccci])ts and expendi- 
ture. 

Tlio Sikh accounts represent Kanak to have mot tho Enqieror 
UiTbar, and to have greatly edified the adventurous sovereign by his 
demeanour and conversation, while he perj)lc.\cd him by saying that 
both wore kings and wore about to found dynasties of ten. 1 linvo 
traced but two allusions to Dabar by name, and one by obvious in- 
ference, in tho Adi-Gmutli, viz. in the Asa Eng and Tailnng portions, 
and these boar rofcrenco simply to the destruction of a village, and 
to Ids incursions as a conqueror. Muhsin Eiini {Duhisluii, ii. 2-i!)) 
prosorvos an idle report that Kanak, being dissatisfied with tho 
Afghans, called (ho Mughals into India. 

Kanak is gonornlly said to have travelled over tho whole of India, 
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Cartes and Alghazali, examined the current philosophic 1469-1539. 
systems of the ivorld, ivithout finding a sure basis of truth 
for the operations of the intellect ; and, similarly, the heart 
of the pious Nanak sought hopelessly for a resting-place 
amid the conflicting creeds and practices of men.r All was 
error, he said ; he had read Korans and Purans, but God 
he had nowhere found.^''- He returned to his native land, he 
threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he became again the 
father of his family, andflie passed the remainder of his 
long life in calling upon men to worship the One Invisible becomes a 
God, to live virtuously, and to be tolerant of the failings 
of others.'j The mild demeanour, the earnest piety, and per- 
suasive eloquence of Nanak, are ever the themes of praise, 
and(lie died at the age of seventy, leaving behind him many Dies, a ged 
zealous and admiring disciples .-7 £53539 

to have gone tlu'ough Persia, and to have visited hlecca (cf. Malcolm, 

Sk'ctch, p. 1C, and Forster, Travels, i. 295-6), but the number of years 
ho employed in wandering, and the date of his final return to his 
native province, are alike uncertain. He had several companions, 
among whom hfardana, the rababi or harijer (or rather a chanter, 
and player upon a stringed instrument like a guitar), Lahna, who was 
his successor, Bala, a Sindhu Jat, and Ram Das, styled Buddha or 
the Ancient, are the most frequently refereed to. In pictorial repre- 
sentations hlardana alwaj's accompanies Nanak. When at Mecca, 
a story is related that Nanak was found sleex>ing with his feet towards 
the temple, that he was angrily asked how ho dared to dishonom- the 
house of the Lord, and that ho replied, ‘ Coidd he turn his feet where 
the house of God was not ? ’ (Malcolm, Sketch oj the Sikhs, -p. 159.) 

Niinak adopted, sometimes at least, the garb of a Muhammadan 
Dervish, and at Multan ho visited an assembly of Musalmau devotees, 
saying he was but as the stream of the Ganges entering the ocean of 
holiness. (Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 21, and the Star ttl 3Ititakharin, 
i. 311.) 

^ There is current a veree imputed to Nanak, to the effect that — 

‘ Several scriptures and books had ho read. 

But one (God) he had not found : 

Several Korans "and Purans had he read. 

But faith he could not put in any.’ 

The Adi-Graiith abounds with passages of a similar tenor, and in the 
siip])lcmcntal portion, called the Ratan Mala, Nanak says, ' Man may 
read Vedas and Korans, and reach to a temporary bliss, but without 
God salvation is unattainable.’ 

- The accounts mostly agree as to the date of Nanak’s death, and 
they place it in 1590 of Yikramajit, or 1539 of Cluist. A Gurmukhi 
abstract states xu-cciscly that ho was a teacher for seven years, five 
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Namik combined I lie excellences of preceding reformers, 
and lie avoided llic more grave errors into Aviiieli tliey laid 
falfen. Instead of the cirenmseribed divinity, tlie antliro- 
jiomorjibous God of Ilamaiiand and Kalnr,*Jie loftily in- 
vokes tlie Hord as the one, tlie sole, tlic timeless being ; 
llic creator, tiie self-existent, tlie incomprehensible, and tlie 
everlasting. He likens the Deity to 'i'rnth, which was 
before tlie world began, which is, and which shall endure for 
ever, as the ultimate idea or eiuise of all we know or behold.*^ 


nioaths, nnd seven days, niul tlmt lie died on tluj lOlli of tlio Hindu 
month Asniij. I'orater 20r>) represents that he travelled 

for fifteen years. Natiak died at Knrtarpur, on the Ravi, about forty 
niile.H above Ddiorc, where there i.s a jilnee of worship snered to him. 
lleleft lwo sons,. Sri Chand,nnn3ectie, whose naniolive.sn.s the founder 
of tlio Hindu sect of Udnsi.s, nnd I>nelimT Has, who devoted him.self 
to jilensure, nnd of whom nothing partieuhiris known. The Nnnnk- 
putinK, or descendants of Kruink, called also Sahibzndas, or sons of 
the master, are overywhcrc rox'crenccd among Sikhs, nnd if traders, 
some privileges nrc conceded to them hy the chiefs of their countiy. 
Mtdisin I'Tini observes (Hiibish/n, ii. ”53) that the rej)rcscntativc.s of 
Nniiak were known ns Kartaris, meaning, perhaps, rather that thej* 
were held to ho holy or devoted to the Bcrviee of God, than that the}’ 
were simply residents of Kartarpur. 

• See tho Adi-OranUt in, forinstnnee, t he portion called Gowrec J!ng, 
and the prefatory Jiip, or prayer of admonition and remembrance. 
Gf. also H'ilkin.s, Asiatic Jtcmirc/iM, i. I’Si), &c. 

‘ Aknipurik ’, or t iio Tiniele.ss Heing, is the ordinary Sikh appellation 
of God, corre.sponding idioinnlieally with (he ‘Almighty ’, in English. 
Yet Gobind, in tlio second Graiilli (Hazara Slinbd portion), apostro- 
phizes Time itself as tho onI\- true God, for God was the first and tho 
last, tho being without end, Ac. 

Jlillon assigns to time a casual or limited use only, and Shakc- 
ripcaro makes it finite : 

‘ Eor time, though in eternity applied 
To motion, measures all things durable 
By present, past, and future.’ 

Paradise Lost, v. 

‘ But thought ’b tho slave of life, nnd life, time’s fool ; 

And time, that takes survey of all tho world, 

Blast have a stop.’ 

1 Henry 1 V, v. iv. 

Tlireo of the modern philosophizing schools of India, viz. a division 
of tho Sankhyas, tiio Purjiniks, nnd tho Saivas, make Krd.ortimo, 
one of tho twonty-soven, or thirty, or thirty-six component essences 
or phenomena of tho univorso of matter nnd mind, and thus give it 
distinct functions, or a separate c.xistonce. ■ 
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He addresses eqtially the Mulla and llie Pandil, the Dervisli 
and the SannyasT, and tells them to rcmcniber llial Lord of 
Lords who has seen eoine and go miinbcrlcss Muhainmads, 
and Vishiuis, and Sivasd He tells them that virtues and 
charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, arc nought of 
themselves, that the only knowledge which availcth is the 
knowledge of God ; - and then, as if to rebuke those vain 
men who saw eternal life in their own act of faith, lie 
declares that they only can find the Lord on whom the 
Lord looks with favour."' Yet the extension of grace is 
linked with the exercise of our will and the beneficent use 
of our faculties. tGod, said Xfuiak, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct : the Ixird will ask of 
man, ‘ What has he done ? ' ^ — and the teacher further 
required timely repentance of men, saying, ‘ If not until 
the day .of reckoning the sinner abaseth himself, punishment 
shall overtake him j 

Nanak adopted the philosophical system of Ids country- 
men, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with 
God after its jiunitorj* transmigrations should have ceased. 
Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing bird, but the 
soul of man is, as the potter's wheel, ever circling on its 
pivot.® He makes the same uscsof the current language or 
notions of the time on other subjects, and thus says, he 
who remains bright amid darkness (Anjan), unmoved amid 
deceit (Maya), that is, ])erfcct andd temptation, should 

^ A passage of Nan.ik's in the supplement to the Adi-Oranth, after 
saving that there liavc been multitudes of prophets, leathers, and 
Lely men. conclndes thus : 

The Lord of Lords is the One God, the Almighty God himself ; 

Oh Nanak Ids qualities arc beyond comprehensiom’ 

- .See the Adi-GTonlh, towards the end of the portion tailed A>'x. 

" .See the Atft-frrcn/?., end of the An /ley, and in the supplementary 
jwrtion called the Ritan Zdala. 

* The Adi-Granlh, Pan/lQH Ex^ni. Ci. Malcolm (.Sit/eJo p. 101) 
and "Wilkins {At. Ect., i. 2S9, i-c.). 

^ .Sec the Nasihat Naina, or admonition of Nanak to Karon, a 
fabuloiLs monarch, wliich. hov.-ever, is not admitted inte* the GranOi, 
perhaps leecause its personal or partieularapplieation is not in keetdnn 
with the abstract and general nature of that beok. Neither, indeed, 
is it eortainlv known to he Nanak' s conajiosition. although it emleodied 
many of his notions* ® Adi-Graxiil, end of the An /ley. 
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allaiii liajipiiif.ss.* Hal. it would be idle to .suppose that he 
.spceulalcfl upon beirif', or ujioii the inalcrlnl world, after 
the manner of IMato or Vya.sa ; - and it would be unreason- 
able to condemn Jiim becau.se be jiroferrcd tlic doctrine of 
a suecc.ssion of habiliments, and the possible purification of 
the most sinful .soul, to the resurrection of the same body, 
and the iiains of everlasting lirc.^ Nanak also referred 
to the Arabian laopbet, and to thellindu incarnations, not 
iMuliaminad as impostors and the diffusers of evil, but as having truly 
iTio'nhllJu instruct mankind, and he lamented 

imnniH- that sin .shotdd neverlhcle.ss prevail. He asserted no special 
lions. divinity, although he may jio.ssibly have considered himself, 
as he came to be considered by others, the sueec.ssor of 
these iasjiircd teaelicrs of his belief, sent to reclaim fallen 
mortals of all creeds and countries within the limits of his 
knowledge. He rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and jilaces, yet he declared himself to be but the slave, the 
humble messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument.^ He did not claim for Ids 


‘ Adi-Crunlh, in llio Suhi and Jiaml.iili porlipns. 

- Soo ApiK'ndi.s VIII. 

•' 'L’lio UHual olijcction of the Miiliamnmdans to tho Hindu doetrino 
of trnnamigralion is, (hat the wicked soul of this jirc.scnt world has no 
ronioinhranco of its past condition and hygonc piinishmcnts, and 
docs not, therefore, bring with it any iniierent incentive to lioline.ss. 
'J’lie JIidinininadniiK, however, do not siiow lliat a knowledge of tlic 
sin of Adam, and coascfyifcat corruption of Ids posterity, is instinctive 
to a follower ol Clirisl or to a disciple of tlicir own proplict ; and, 
inctapli 3 'sicnlly, an impart ialthinker will perhaps prefer the BrSlimnn 
doctrine of a soul fniallj' separated from the chnngcablc matter of 
onr senses, to tho Egj'ptinii schcnio of tho resurrection of tiic cor- 
ruptible bodj', — a notion whicli seeniB to have impressed itself on 
tlio Israelites, notwithstanding the silcneo of JIoscs, and wliich re- 
sisted for centuries tho action of otlicr S 3 ’stonis, and whicli was at 
length revived witli increased force in connexion with tlio popidnr 
belief in miracles. See also note 2, p. 24 anl-r. 

Tlio whole scope of Nanak’s leaching is tluit God is all in all, and 
that purity of mind is tho first of objects. Ho urges all men to practise 
devotion, and ho refers to jiast iirophets and dispensations as being 
now of no avail, hut lie nowhere attributes to liimsolf 0113 ’ superiority 
over otiicrs. lie was a man among men, calling upon his follow 
creatures to live a holylifo. (Cf. tho DabhtCni,iL 24!), 250, 253 ; and 
see Wilson, As. lies., xvii. 234, for tho expression ‘ Niiiiuk thy slave 
is a freewill offering unto thee ’.) 
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writings, rcjilctc ns they were with wisdom and devotion^ 
the merit of a dircet. traTTScrijTlion of the words of God ; 
nor did he say that his own preaehing required or would be 
.sanctioned by miracles.' /Fight with no weapon,' said he, 
‘ save the word of God ; a uoly teaehcr hath no means save 
the purity of liis «loctrine.’ lie tmight that ascetieism 
or abandonment of the world Avas unnecessary, the pious 
hermit and the devout householder being equal in the eyes 
of the Almighty ; but he <lid not, like his contemporary 
Vallabh, cxjrrcss any invidious jTrcfcrcncc for married 
teachers, although his own example .showed that he con- 
sidered cverj’ one should fulfil the functions of his nature.' 
In treating the two jirominent external obserAvances of 
Hindus and IMuhammadans, A'cncration for the coav and 
abhorrence of the hog, he Avas equally Avise and conciliatory, 
yielding pcrhaijs something to the prejudices of Iiis educa- 
tion as AA’cll as to the gentleness of his disposition. ‘ The 
rights of strangers,' said he, ‘ arc the one the ox, and the 
other the swine, but “ Pirs ” and “ Gurus ” will praise 
those Avho partake not of that AA’hich hath enjoyed life.’ “ 

' Tlio Mulminmadnu AAriters nre loud in their praises of Nunak’s 
AA'ritings. (Cf.tho Stnr vl MvU'if:hartn,i. 110, 111, and the Dahistan, 
ii. 251, 252.) 

With these sober vicAvs of the Orientals may be contrasted the 
opinion of the European Baron Hiigel, aaIio says {Travch, p. 2S3) 
l.liat the Granth is ‘ n compound of mystical absurdities He admits, 
hoAA’OA'or, that the Siklis AA-orship one God, abhor images, and reject 
caste, at least in theory. 

- See particularly the Sri Rag chapter of the Adi-Granth. In the 
Maj Var portion Nanak says to a pretender to miracles, ‘DavcII thou 
in flame uninjured, remain unharmed amid eternal ice, make blocks 
of stone thy food, spurn the solid earth before thecAA'ith thy foot, 
Aveigh the heavens in a balance, and then ask thou that Nanak 
perform Avonders ! ’ 

Strauss (Life of Jesvs, ii. 237) points out that Christ censured the 
seeking for miracles (John iv. 48), and observes that the apostles in 
their letters do not mention miracles at all. 

Malcolm, Shetcli, pp. 20, 21, 105. 

^ Adi-Granth, particularly the Asa Ragni and Ramhali Ragni. (Cf. 
the Dahistdn, ii. 271.) 

Adi-Granth, ilaj chapter. Cf. Malcolm (SL-etch, p. 36, note, and 
p. 137), AA’here it is said Nanak prohibited SAvinc’s flesh ; but, indeed, 
the ’flesh of the tame hog had alAvays been forbidden to Hindus. 
(Manu’s Institutes, v. 19.) The Dahistdn (ii. 248) states that Nanak 
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Thus -.Nanak extricated his followers from the accumur 
latcd errors of ages, and enjoined upon them devotion of 
thought and excellence of conduct as the first of duties. 
He left them, erect and free, unbiassed in mind and un- 
fettered by rules, to become an increasing body of truthful 
worshippers. His reform tvas in its immediate effect re- 
ligious and moral only ; believers were regarded as ‘ Sikhs ’ 
or disciples, not as subjects D and it is neither probable, 
nor is it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any clear 
and sagacious views of social amelioration or of political 
advancement. He left the progress of his people to the 
operation of time ; for his congregation was too limited, 
and the state of .society too artificial, to render it either 
requisite or possible for him to become a municipal law- 
giver, to subvert the legislation of Manu, or to change the 
immemorial usages of tribes or races.^ His care was rather 


prohibited wine and pork, and himself abstained from all flesh ; but, 
in truth, contradictory passages about food may be quoted, and thus 
Ward {The Hindoos, iii. 466) shows that Nanak defended those -who 
eat flesh, and declared that the infant which drew nurture from its 
mother lived virtuallj' upon flesh. The author of the Qttr Balnavali 
pursues the idea, in a somewhat trivial manner indeed, by asking 
whether man does not take woman to wife, and whether the holiest 
of books are not bound with the skins of animals ! 

The general injunctions of Nanak have sometimes been mis- 
interpreted by sectarian followers and learned strangers, to mean 
‘ great chariness of animal life ’, almost in a mere ceremonial sense. 
(Wilson, As. Res., xvii. 233.) But the Sikhs have no such feeling, 
although the Jains and others carry a pious regard for worms and 
flies to a ludicrous extent — a practice which has reacted upon at 
least some families of Roman Catholic Christians in India. Those in 
Bhopal reject, during Lent, the use of unrefined sugar, an article of 
daily consumption, because, in its manufacture, the lives of many 
insects are necessarily sacrificed ! [It is curious that the Greeks and 
Romans believed the life of the ox to have been held sacred during 
the golden age ; and Cicero quotes Aratus, to show'that it was only 
during the iron age the flesh of cattle began to be eaten. {On the 
Ndture of the Gods, Francklin’s translation, p. 154.) — J. D. C.] 

^ Malcolm {Shetch, pp. 44, 147) says Niinak made little or no altera- 
tion in the civil institutions of the Hindus, and Ward {The Hindoos, 
iii. 463) says, the Sildis have no -written ei-vril or criminal laws. Simi- 
lar observations of dispraise or applause might be made -with regard 
to the code of the early Christians, and we know the difficulties under 
which the apostles laboured, owing to the want of a new declarafory 
law, or owing to the scruples and prejudices of their disciples. (Acts 
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to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, and his 
comprehensive principles narroiving into monastic distinc- 
tions. This he effected by excluding his son. a meditative 
and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the ministry when he 
should himself be no more ; and, as his end approached, 
he is stated to have made a trial of the obedience or merits 
of his chosen disciples, and to have preferred the simple 
and sincere Lahna. As they journeyed along, the body of 
a man was seen lying by the wayside. Nanak said, ‘ Yc 
who trust in me, cat of this food.’ All hesitated save Lahna ; 
he knelt and uncovered the dead, and touched without 
tasting the flesh of man ; but, behold ! the corpse had 
disappeared and Nanak was in its place. The Guru em- 
braced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, and 
that his spirit woidd dwell within him.^’ The name of 
Lahna was changed to Angi-IGmd, or Angad, or own body,- 
and whatever may be the foundation of the story or the 
truth of the etymologj', it is certain that the(Siklis fully 
believe the spirit of Nanak to have been incarnate in eacli 
succeeding Guru.'' Angad was acknowledged as the teacher 

XV. 20, 28, 29, nnd other passages.) The seventh of the articles of 
the Church of England, and the nineteenth chapter of the Scottish 
Confession of Faith, show the existing perplexity of modern divines, 
and, doubtless, it willlong continue to be disputed how far Christians 
are amenable to some portions of the Jewish law, and whether Sikhs 
should wholly reject the institutions of Slanu and the usages of race. 
There were Judaizing Christians and there are Brahmanizing Sikhs ; 
the sivine was a difficulty with one, the cow is a difficultj’ with the 
other ; and yet the greatest obstacle, perhaps, to a complete oblitera- 
tion of caste, is the rooted feeling that marriages should pro^jcrly 
take place only between people of the same origin or nation, without 
much reference to faith. (Cf . Ward on The H i ndoos, iii. 459 ; Malcolm, 
SL-etch, p. 157 note ; and Foi-ster’s Travels, i. 293, 295, 308.) 

^ This story is related by various Punjabi compilers, and it is given 
with one of the variations by Dr. Maegregor, in his History of the 
SiHis (i. 48). In the Dahistan (ii. 268, 269) there is a story of a similar 
kind about the successive sacrifice in the four ages of a cow, a horse, 
an elephant, and a man. The pious partakers of the flesh of the last 
offering were declared to he saved, and the victim himself again 
appeared in his bodily shape. 

- Cf. Malcolm, Sheteh of the Sil-hs, p. 24 note. [Angad, however, 
is an old Hindu name, and the ambassador of Kama to Bavan was 
so called. (Kennedy, Ees. Hind. Ilyihoh, p. 438.) — J. D. C.] 

This belief is an article of faith with the Sikhs. Cf. the Dalistdn 
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1469 - 1539 . of the Sikhs, and Sri Chand, the son of Nanak, justified his 
fathers fears, and becairie the founder of the Hindu sect 
of ‘ Udasis a community indifferent to the concerns of 
this world.^y 

(ii. 253, 281). The Guru Har Gobind signed himself ‘IVanak ’ in a 
letter to Muhsin Pani, the author of that work. 

^ For some account of the Udasis, see Wilson, Asiatic Besearches, 
xvii. 232. The sect is widely diffused ; its members are proud of 
their coimexion with the Sikhs, and all reverence, and most possess 
and use, the Granth of Nanak. 


Note. — For many stories regarding Nanak himself, which it has 
not been thought necessary to introduce into the test or notes, the 
curious reader may refer with profit to Malcolm’s Sketch, to the 
second volume of the Dabistan, and to the first volume of Dr. Jlac- 
gregor’s recently published History. 



CHAPTER III 


TIIE Slia-I GURUS OR TEACHERS, AND THE 
MODIFICATION OP SHHIISM UNDER GOBIND 
1539-171G 


Guru Angad — Guru Amar Das and tlio Udasi Sect — Guru Ram Das 
— Guru Arjun — ^Tlio First Granth and Civil Organization of the 
Sikhs — Guru Hnr Gobind and tlio Jliliiary Ordering of the Sikhs 
— Guru Hnr Rai — Gurii Har Kishan — Guru Tcgh Bahadur — 
Guru Gobind, and the Political Establishment of the Sikhs — 
Banda Bairngi the Temporal Successor of Gobind — The Dis- 
persion of the Sikhs. 


1.Nanak died in 1539, and he n-as succeeded by the Angad 
of liis choice, a Kshattriya of the Tihan .subdivision of the 
race, who himself died in 1552, at Kadur, near Goindwal, 
on the Bcas river. Little is related of his ministry, except 
that he committed to writing much of what he had heard 
about Nanak from the Guru’s ancient companion,') Bala 
Sindhu, as well as some devotional observ'ations of his ojvn, 
which were afterwards iricofpofatPJ'm'the Gratt/k.^ But 
Angad was true'to the principles of his^reat"teaclier,'and, 
not deeming either of his own sons worthy to succeed him, 
he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon Amar Das, an 
assiduous folloAver.^ 

Amar Da s was likewise a I^hattrijm, but of the Bhalla 
subdivision. He was a ctive in j)reaching, and„ successful in 
obtaining epm^erts, and it is said that lie found an attent ive 
listener in the tolerant Akbar. ' The immediate folloAvcrs of 
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^ Angad was born, according to most accounts, in 15G1 Sambat, or 
A. D. 1601, but according to others in 1507 (or a. d. 1510). His death 
is usually placed in 1009 Sambat (a. d. 1552), but sometimes it is 
dated a jmar earlier, and the Sikh accounts affect a precision as to 
days and months which can never gain credence. Foi'ster {Travels, 
i. 290) .gives 1542, perhaps a misprint for 1552, as the period of his 
death. 

E 
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1552-74. Sri Chand, the son of Nanak, had hitherto been regarded 
as almost equally the disciples of the first teacher Avith the 
Separates direct adherents of Angad ; but Amar Das declared passive 
from the recluse ‘ Udasis ’ to be wholly separate from active and 

"Udasis. domestic ‘ Siklis and thus finally preserved the infant 
church or state from disappearing as one of many sects.^ 
if In the spirit of Nanak he likewise pronounced that the 
withr^rd * whom grief and not flame consumed, 

to ‘ Sati ’. and that the afflicted should seek consolation with the 
Dies 1574. Lord ’ •) thus mildly discountenancing a perverse custom, 
and leading the way to amendment by persuasion rather 
than by positive enactment.- if Amar Das died in 1574-, after 
a ministration of about tiventy-two years and a half.®') He 
had a son and a daughter, and it is said that his delight 
Avith the uniform filial love and obedience of the latter led 
him to prefer her husband before other disciples, and to 
bestOAV upon him his ‘ Barkat ’ or apostolic virtue. The 
fond mother, or ambitious Avoman, is further stated to have 
obtained an assurance from the Guru that the succession 
should remain Avith her posterity. 

Ram Dus Ram Das, the son-in-law of Ama^Das, Avas a Kshattriya 
succeeds the' Sodhl subdmsion, andfhe Ava^ Avorthy ofTiislnastef’s 
establishes clioice^nd of his Avife’s affection, f He is said to have been 
AmrUsar*^ ''held in esteem by Akbar, and to liaA'e recemed from him 
a piece of land, AA’ithin the limits of Avhich he dug a reservoir, 
since well knoAvn as Amritsar, or the pool of immortality"^ 
but the temples and surrounding huts were at first named 

Malcolm {Sketch, p. 27) says distinctly that Amur Das made this 
separation. The Dahistan (ii. 271) states generally that the Gurus 
had effected it, and in the present day some edueated Sikhs think 
that Arjun first authoritatively laid doAvn the difference between an 
Udasi and a genuine follower of Nanak. 

® The Adi-Granth, in that part of the S^ihi chapter which is by 
Amar Das. Forster {Travels,!. 309) considers that Nanak prohibited 
Sati, and allowed Avidows to marry ; but Nanak did not make positive ' 
laws of the kind, and perhaps self-sacrifice was not authoritative^ • 
interfered Avith until first Akbar and Jahangir {Mevwirs of Jahangir, 
p. 28), and afterwards the English, endeavoured to put an end to it. 

® Tlio accounts agree as to the date of Amar Das’s birth, 
placing it in 15G0 Sambat, or a. d. 1509. The period of his death, 
1031 Sambat, or a. d. 1674, seems likeivise certain, although one 
places it as late as a. d. 1580. 
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Rrimdaspur, from the founder.^ ^Ram Das is among the 
most revered of the Gurus, hilt no preeepts of wide applica- 
tion, or rules of great practical value or force, are attributed 
to him.) His. jown ministry did not extend ..beyond s^^en 
years, and the slow pfogfe^dfTIie faith of Nanak seems 
apparent from the statement that at the end of forty-two 
years his successor had not more than double that number 
of disciples or instructed followers.- 

^rjun succeeded his father in 1581^ and the wishes of 
-hi^ mother, the daughter of Amar Das, were thus accom- 
plished.® ^Arjun was perhaps the first who clearty under- 
stood the wide import of the teachings of Nanak, or who 
perceived how applicable tliey were to every state of life 
and to every condition of society. He made Amritsar the 
proper seat of his followers)'; the centre wdiich should attract 
their worldly longings for a material bond of union ; and 
the obscure hamlet, with its little pool, has become a popu- 
lous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sildi 
people.* |Xrjun next arranged the various writings of his 

* Malcolm, Sketch, p. 29 ; Forster, Traveh, i. 297 ; the Dabistan, 
ii. 275. The Sikli accounts state that the possession of Alibar’s gift 
was disputed by a Bairagi, who claimed the land as the site of an 
ancient pool dedicated to Bam Chandra, the tutelary deity of his 
order ; but the Sikh Guru said haughtily he was himself the truer 
representative of the hero. The Bairagi could produce no proof ; 
but Ram Das dug deep into the earth, and displ.ayed to numerous 
admirers the ancient steps of the denii-god’s reservoir ! 

® Such seems to be the meaning of the expression, ‘ He held holy 
converse with eighty-four Sikhs,’ used by Bhai Kanh Singh in a 
manuscript compilation of the beginning of this century. 

E.am Das’s birth is placed in 1581 Sambat, or A. n. 1524, his marriage 
in A. D. 1542, the founding of Amritsar in a. d. 1577, and his death 
in A. D. 1581. 

® It seems doubtful whether Ram Das had two or three sons, 
Pirthi Chand (or Bharut Mai or Dhi Mai), Arjun, and Mahadev, and 
also whether Arjun was older or younger than Pirthi Chand. It is 
more certain, however, that Pirthi Chand claimed the succession on 
the death of his brother, if not on the death of his father, and he was 
also indeed accused of endeavouring to poison Arjun. (Cf. Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 30, and the Dahistan, ii. 273.) The descendants of Pirthi 
Chand are still to be found in the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, espe- 
cially at Kot Har Sahai, south of Ferozepore. 

* The ordinary Sikh accounts represent Arjiin to have taken up 
his residence at Amritsar ; but he lived for some time at least at 
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1581-lGOO. During tlie ininistiy of Arjun the principles of Nfinnk 
Dilia^o^of minds of his followers/ nnd a disciple 

Sikhism, ntuned Gur Das gives a lofty and imaginative view of the 
Tliowil^ mission of that teacher. He regards him as the successor 
Gurl/ns Vyasa and Muhammad, nnd ns the destined restorer of 
lihullfli. purity and sanctity ; the regenerator of a world alllietcd 
with the increasing wickedness of men, and with the savage 
contentions of numerous sects. He declaims against the 
bigotry of the Muhammadans and their ready resoi l; to 
violence ; he denounces the asceticism of the Hindus, and 
he urges all men to abandon their evil ways, to live peace- 
fully and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanak had borne witness. Arjun is 
commonly said to have refused to give these writings of 
his stern but fervid di.sciplc a place in the Grrlnth, perhaps 
as unsuited to the tenor of Nanak’s exhortations, which 
scarcely condemn or threaten others. The writings of Gur 


Dus are, indeed, rather iigurativc descrijitions of actual 
alfalis than simple hymns in jnaisc of God ; but they 
deserve attention as expounding Nanak’s object of a 
gradual fusion of Midiammadans and Hindus into common 
Tliecoii- observers of a new and a better creed, and as an ahnost 
cepljeas of contcmj)orary instance of the conversion of the noble but 
como ilio obscure idea of an individual into the active prineijdc of 


inoviiig iin- 

]IUlS(W Ol II 

jifoplc ; 
and his 
real liislory 
a mylhicaf 
narrative. 


a nudtitude, and of the gradual investiture of a simple fact 
with the gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination. 
I’lic unpretending Nanak, the dejilorcr of human frailty 
tind the lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of 
Gur Das and of the Sikh peoi)lo, the hrst of heavenly 


powers and cmamitions, and the j)roclaimed instrument of 
God for the redemption of tlie world ; and every hoj)e and 


feeling of the Indittn races is appealed to in jtroof or in 
illustnition of the reality and the splendour of his mission.'- 


one account places it ns late ns A. n. 1C05, (Similarly lOfilt iSamLat, or 
lOlT) llijri, or a. d. KiOO, KcmiiK tlio most certain date of his death. 

* jMnhsin Fani olwcrvca {Vahi'/itan, ii. 270) that in the tiino of 
Arjun (SildiH rrero to ho found everywhere Ihrouj'hoilt the country. 

'J'lio work of JJhai Gur iJaii JJlnillch, siin]»ly l.nown ns such, oi' an 
tiio Gyan llatnavall (Malcolm, SMr/i, p. .')0, note), is much read hy 
the tiikhii. It couHisis of forty cliaplcrs, and in written in dillurent 
kinds of vcnic. .Some extracts may bo seen in Ajiiiondi.x XIX, nnd 
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(^On the death of Arjun, his brother Pirtlu Chand made 
some attempts to be recognized as Guru, for the only son 
of the deceased teacher Avas j’oiing, and eeclcsiastieal usage 
lias everjUThere admitted a latitude of succession. But 
some suspicion of treachery towards Arjun appears to have 
attaehed to him, and his nejihcw soon became the aeknoAV- 
Icdged leader of the Siklis, although Birth! Chand himself 
continued to retain a few followers, and thus sowed the 
first fertile seeds of dissent, or elements of dispute or of 
change, wliicli ever increase with the growth of a sect or 
a system.^ Har Gobind was not, perhaps, more than eleven 
years of age at his father's death, but he was moved bj' 
his followers to resent the enmity of Chandu Shfih, and he 
is represented cither to haVe procured his condemnation by 
the emperor, or to have slain him by open force without 
reference to authority.- |\^^lateve^ may be the truth about 
the death of Chandu and the first years of Har Gobind’s 
ministry, it is certain that, in a short time, he became 
a military leader as well ns a spiritual teacher.) Nannk had 
sanctioned or enjomed secular occupations, Arjfm carried 
the injunction into practice, and the impulse thus given 
speedily extended and became general. (The temper and 
the circumstances of Har Gobind both 2>rompted him to 

ia Malcolm, SkckJi, j). 152, &c. Gur Das was the scribe of Arjun, but 
Ills jiridc and haughtiness are said to have displeased his master, and 
his compositions -were refused a place in the sacred book. Time and 
reflection — and the Sikhs add a miracle — made him sensible of his 
failings and inferiority, and Arjun perceiving his contrition, said ho 
would include his Avritings in the Granth. But the final mcelcncss of 
Gur Das was such, that ho himself declared them to be unworthy of 
such association ; Avhereupon Arjun enjoined that all Sildis should 
nevertheless read them. Ho describes Arjun (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, 
note) to have become Guru Avithout any' formal inA’cstiture or con- 
secration by his father, AA’hich may fimthcr mark the commanding 
character of that teacher. 

Malcolm (Sketch, p. 32) appears to confound Chandu Shah (or 
Dhani Chand) Avith Gur Das. 

^ Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, and Dabistan, ii. 273. These sectaries 
were called Mina, a term commonly used in the Punjab, and which is 
expressive of contempt or opprobrium, as stated by Muhsin Pani. 
The proneness to sectarianism among the first Cluistiana Avas noticed 
and dejjroeatcd by' Paul (1 Cor. i. 10-13). 

- Cf. Porstcr, Travels, i. 208. 
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lC00-d5, innovation ; he luul iiis father’s death to move liis feelings,^ 
and in surpassing the example of his parent, even the 
jealous dogma of the Hindu lav, ivjiich allows the most 
lowly to arm in self-defenee, may not have been without 
its influence on a mind acquainted with the precepts of 
l\Ianud Arjun traflickcd as a merchant, and played his 
jmrt as a. .priest' in alTa/rs of policy"; bui liar Gobind 
grasi)cd a. sword' and marched with his devoted followers 
among the troops of tlie empire, or boldly led them to 
opi)0sc and overcome provincial 'governors or personal 
Tim i!ra- enemies. Nanak had himself abstained from animal food, 
licalVon'^of prudent Arjun endeavoured to add to his, saintly 

b'ikhism ; merit or influence by a similar moderation ; buttthc ad- 
venturous Har Gobind became a hunter and an cater of 
flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust prac- 
tices.-,^ CThc genial disposition of the martial apostle led 
him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp, in the 
dangers of war, and in the excitements of the chasc^nor is 
it imjirobable that the policy of a temporal chief mingled 
>vith the feelings of an injured son and with the duties of 
a religious guide, so as to shape his acts to the ends of his 
ambition, although ihal may not have aimed at more than 
a partial independence under the mild supremacy of the 
son of Akbar. Har Gobind appears to have admitted 
criminals and fugitives among his followers, and where a 
principle of antagonism had already arisen, they may ha\"e 
served him zealously Avithoiil greatly reforming the practice 
of their lives j)and, indeed, they are stated to have believed 
.that the faithful Sikli would pass unquestioned into heaven.^ 
^He had a stable of eight hundied horses ; three liimdred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendance upon him, 
and a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the safety of 
his person, had he ever feared or thought of assassination.^ 
{The impulse which he gave to the Siklis was such as to 

^ For this last supposition, see Malcolm, Sketch, pp. ‘14, 189. There 
is perhaps some straining after nicety of reason in the notion, as- 
Manu’s injunction had long become obsolete in such matters, espe- 
cially under the Muhammadan supremacy. 

- The Dahislan, ii. 248, and Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30. 

3 The Dabistdn, ii. 284, 286. '* The Dahistan, ii. 277. 
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^separate them a long ivuy from all Hindu sects, and after 
the time of Har Gobind the ‘ diseiplcs ’ were in little danger 
of relapsing into the limited merit or utility of monks 
and mendieants.^ ^ 

Har Gobind became a follower of the Emperor Jahangir, 
and to the end of his life his eonduet partook as mueli of 
the military adventurer as of the enthusiastic zealot. He 
accompauied the imperial camp to Kashmir, and he is at 
one time represented as in holy colloquy with the religious 
guiefe of the itiughal, and at another ns involved in dilli- 
culties with the emperor about retaining for himself that 
money which he shoidd have disbursed to his troops. He 
had, too, a imdtiludc of followers, and his passion for the 
chase, and fancied independence as a teacher of men, may 
have led him to offend against the sylvan laws of the court. 
The emperor was displeased, the fine imposed onArjim had 
never been paid, and Har Gobind was placed as a prisoner 
on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But the faithful 
Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious virtues or the real 
merits of their leader. They Hocked to Gwalior, and bowed 
themselves before the walls whicli^rcstraincd their perse- 
cuted Guru, till at last the prince, moved, perhajis, as much 
by superstition as bj’’ pity, released him from confmement.- 

On the death of Jahangir in 1028, Har Gobind continued 
in the employ of the Jluhammadan Government, but he 
appears soon to have been led into a course of armed resist- 
ance to the imperial oHicers in the Punjab. A disciple 
brought some valuable horses from Turkestan ; they were 
seized, as was said, for the emperor, and one was con- 
ferred as a gift on the KazI or Judge of Lahore. The Guru j 

^ See Appendix IX. 

- Cf. the Dahisian, ii. 273, 274, and Foreter, Travels, i. 298, 299. 
But the journey to Kashmir, and the controversy with Mulmuimadan 
saints or Slullas, are given on the authority of the native chronicles. 
Muhsin Fani represents Har Gobind to have boon imprisoned for 
twelve years, and Foreter attributes his release to the intervention 
of a Muhammadan loader, who liad originally induced him to submit 
to the emperor. 

The Emperor Jahangir, in his 2lciimrs, gives more than one 
instance of his credulity and superstitious reverence for reputed 
saints and magicians. See particulai-ly his Alcmoirs, p. 129, &c., 
where his visit to a worker of wonders is nan'uted. 
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lCOO-15. (recovered tliis one animnl by pretending to purchase it ; the 
judge was deceived, and his anger was further roused by the 
abduction of, the Sikhs say his daughter, the Muhammadans 
his favourite concubine, wlio had become enamoured of the 
Guru.) Other things nmy liavc rendered liar Gobind ob- 
noxious, and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse 
his folloijers. He was assailed by one Mukldis Kium, but 
he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsar, fighting, it 
is idly said, with five thousand men against seven thousand. 
Afterwards a Sildi, a converted robber, stole two of tlic 
emperor's prjmc horses from Lahore, and the Guru was 
again attacked by the provincial levies, but the detachment 
IliirUobind was routed and its leaders slain. Har Gobind now deemed 
prudent to retire for a time to the wastes of Blmtinda, 
of JIariann. south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous 
to follow him ; but he watched his opportunity and 
Kaiuvas to spcedilj’’ returned to the Punjab, only, however, to become 
■ engaged in fresh contentions. The mother of one Painda 
IClifin, who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, 
had been the nurse of Har Gobind, and the Gurfi had ever 
been liberal to his foster brother. Painda Khan was moved 
to keep to himself a valuable hawk, belonging to the Guru's 
eldest son, which hud Hown to Ids house by chance : he 
was taxed ivith the detention of the bird ; he equivocated 
before the Guru, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The jncsence of Har Gobind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Painda Khan Avas fixed upon as a suitable 
Slajsiii leader to coerce him. He was attacked ; but the warlike 
iNi'mhi ” apostle slcAV the friend of his youth with his own hand, and 
Khrm, his proved again a victor. In this action a soldier rushed 
fiiend. furiously upon the Guru ; but he warded the bloiv and 
laid the man dead at his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Not so, but thus, 
is the sAvord used ’ ; an observation from Avhich the author 
of the Dabislan draAvs the inference ‘ that Har Gobind 
struck not in anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; 
for the function of a Guru is to teach 

^ Soo tl)o Dahistun,ii. 275 ; but native accounts, Sikh and Muham- 
madan, have boon mainly folloAvcd in narrating the Boqucncoof events. 
Compare, hoAvovor, the Dnbisian, ii. 281, for tlio soizuro of horses 
belonging to a disciido of tho Guru. 
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liar Gobind appears lo have had other difficulties and 
adi‘entiires\)f a similar kind/, and occasionally to have been 
reduced to great straits ; but the Siklis always rallied 
round him, his religious reputation increased daily, and 
immediately before his death he was visited by a famous 
saint of tlic ancient Pemian faith.* He died in peace in 
Kilo, at Kiratpur on the Sutlej, a place bestowed upon him 
by the hill chief of Kalilur, and the veneration of his 
followers took the terrible form of self-sacrifice. A Rajput 
convert threw himself amid the flames of the funeral pyre, 
and walked several paces till he died at the feet of his 
master. A Jat disciple did the same, and others, wrought 
upon by these examples, Avere ready to follow, when Har 
Rai, the succeeding Guru, interfered and forbade them.- ;■ 

During the ministry of Har Gobind, the Sikhs increased 
greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of Arjun, and the 
armed system of his^son, had already formed them into 
a kind of separate state within the empire. The Guru was, 
})crhaps, not unconscious of his latent influence, Avhen he 
played with the credulity or rebuked the vanity of his 
Muhammadan friend. ‘ A Raja of liic north *, said he, ‘ has 
sent an ambassador to ask about a place called Delhi, and 
the name and parentage of its king. I Avas astonished that 
he had not heard of the commander of the faithful, the lord 
of the ascendant, JahangTr.’^ But during his busy life he 

* Thu Dahistan,ii. 2S0. 

- Tliis is related on the authority of the Dahisiati,ii. 2S0, 2SL Har 
Gobind’s death is also gwen agreeably to the text of the DabisiCm as 
haA’ing occurred on the 3rd Jlohurnnn, 1055 Hijri, or on the 19th Feb., 
A. D. 1045. JIalcolm, Shcleh, p. 37, and Forster, Travels, i. 299, giA’o 
.V. D. 1044 as the exact or probable dale, obA'iouslj' from regarding 
1701 Sambat (Avhich Malcolm also quotes) as identical throughout, 
instead of for about the first nine months onlj% AA'ith a. d. 1044, an 
error AA’hich may similarly apply to scA'cral conA'orsions of dates in 
this history. The manuscript accounts consulted place the Guru’s 
death A'ariously in a. d. 1037, 1038, and 1039 ; but they lean to the 
middle term. All, hoAA’ovcr, must be too early, ns Slubsin Fani 
{Dahistan, ii. 281) says he saAv Har Gobind in a. d. 1043. Har Gobind’s 
birth is placed by the nath-o accounts in the early part of 1052 Sambat, 
corresponding Avith the middle of a. d. 1595. 

^ See the Dahistan, ii. 270, 277. The friend being Mubsin Fani 
himself. The storj' perhaps shoAvs that the Sikh truly considered 
the Muhammadan to be a gossiping and somoAA'hat credulous person. 
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lGOft-15. never forgot Jii.s geiuiine eliariieler, and always styled liim- 
self ‘ Naiialc in deference to the firm belief of the Sikhs, 
that the sold of their great teacher animated each of his 
sncccssorsd So far as liar Gobind knew or thought of 

Ilisphilo- jjhilosophy as a science, he fell into the prevailing views of 

views!'** ])eriod : God, he said, is one, and the world is an 

illnsiofi, an njipcnrancc ivithont a realitj" ; or lie would 
adopt the more Pantheistic notion, and regard the universe 
as composing the one Being. But such reficetions did not 
occupy his mind or engage his heart, and the rebuke of 
a Brfdiman that if the world was the same ns God, he, the 
(iuru, was one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a 
laugh oidy from the tolerant Har Gobind.- That he thought 
eonscience and undenstanding our onlj' divine guides, may 
probably be inferred from his rejfiy to one who declared 
the marriage of a brother with a sister to be forbidden by 
the Almighty. Had God prohibited it, said he, it would be 
impossible for man to aeeomjfiish it.“ His contempt for 
idolatry, and his occasional wide departure from the mild 
and conciliatory ways of Nanak, may be .iudged from the 
following anecdote : One of his followers smote the nose 
off an image ; the several neiglibouring chiefs complained 
to the Guru, who summoned the Sikh to his presence ; the 
culprit denied the act, but said ironically, that if the god 
bore witness against him, he would die willingly. ‘ Oh, 
fool I ’ said the Bajas, ‘ how shoidd the god speak ? ’ ‘It 
is plain ’, answered the Sikh, ‘ who is the fool ; if the god 
cannot save his own head, how will he avail you ? ’ '• 

Har Kai Gurdit, the eldest son of Har Gobind, had acquired 
Gurfi°lCl5^ a high reputation, but he died before his father, leaving 

Tho dales would rather jjoint to Shall Jaliiiii us the cnqieror alluded 
to than Jahilnglr, as given parenthetically in tho translated text of 
tho Dahislun. Jahangir died in a. n. 1G28, and Muhsin Fiini’s acquain- 
tance with Hnr Gobind appears not to have taken place till towards 
tJic last years of tho Guru’s life, or till after A. n. KifO. 

^ Of. the J0f(6is/dii, ii. 281. " Gf. tho Pn6i67(i», ii. 277, 279, 280. 

•’ Tho Dahistan, ii. 280. [Cicero seems to have almost as high an 
opinion of tho functions of conscience. It points out to us, ho says, 
without Divine assistance, tho dificrcnco between virtue and vice. 
{Nature of the Gods, Francklin’s translation, p. 213.) — J. D. 0.] 

* Tho Dahistan, ii. 270. 
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two sons, one of -whom succeeded to the apostleship.^ Har 
Rai, the neiv Gnrii, remained at Kiratpur for a time, until 
the march of troops to reduce the Kahlur Raja to obedience 
induced him to remove eastward into the district of Sarmor.- 
There he also remained in peace until he was induced, in 
1658-9, to take part, of a nature not distinctly laid down, 
with Dura Shikoh, in the struggle between him and his 
brothers for the empire of India. Dara failed, his adherents 
became rebels, and Har Rai had to surrender his elder son 
as a hostage. The youth was treated with distinction and 
soon released, and the favour of the politic Aurangzeb is 
believed to have roused the jealousy of the father.® But 
the end of Har Rai was at hand, and he died at Kiratpur in 
the year 1601. ‘ His ministry was mild, yet such as won 

For some .allusions to Gurclit or Gurditta,sec tho Dabisfc}ti,ii.2Sl, 
282. His incinor3' is j’ct {oncll3' prcsorvecl, nncl man3'’ anecdotes are 
ouvront of his personal strength and dexterity. His tomb is at 
Kiratpur, on the Sutlej, and it has now become a place of pilgrimage. 
In oonnoxion with his death, a stor3’’ is told, wliich at least serves to 
mark the aversion of tho Sikh teachers to claim the obedience of tho 
mnllitndo b3' an assumption of miraculous powers. Gnrditta had 
raised a slaughtered cow to life, on the prayer, some 803-, of a poor 
man tho owner, and his father was displeased that lie sliould so en- 
deavour to glorify himself. Gurditta said that as a life was required 
b3' God, and as ho had withheld one, he would 3’icld his own ; where- 
upon he lay down and gave up his spirit. A similar stor3' is told of 
Atal Bai, tho youngest son of Har Gobind, who had raised the child 
of a sorrowing widow to life. His father reproved him, Ba3’ing, 
Gurus should displn3' their powers in purit.v of doctrine and holiness 
of living. The 3-outh, or child as some 803% replied as Gurditta liad 
done, and died. His tomb is in Amritsar, and is likewise a place 
deemed sacred. 

Gurditta’s 3’oungor son was named Dhirinal, and his descendants 
arc still to be found at Kartarpur, in the Jullundur Doab. 

® See tho Dnhistdn,ii. 2S2. The place meant seems to be Taksfd or 
Tangsal, near tho present British station of Kasauli to tho northward 
of Ambala. 

Tho important work of Jluhsiu Fani brings down the history of the 
SikliR to this point onb'. 

® The Guru’s leaning towards Dara is given on the authority of 
•native accounts onl3*,but it is highly probable in itself, considering 
D.arii’s personal character and religious principles. 

•* The authoriticsTmostb' agree .as to the date of Har Rai's death, 
but bne’accoimt plaeesit in .4. n. 1C02. The Guru's birthisdifi'erenib' 
placed in 11V2S and UV29. 
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for liim general re.spcct ; and many of the ‘ Bhai.s or 
liretlircn, the de.scendants of the chosen companions of a 
Guru, trace their de.sccnt to one disciple or other distin- 
gui.shcd by liar Rai.i Some sects also of Sikhs, who affect 
more than ordinary preci.sion, had their origin during the 
peacftful supremacy of this Guru.® 

Har Rai left two sons. Ram Rai, about fifteen, and Har 
Kishan, about six years of age ; but the elder was the off- 
spring of a handmaiden, and not of a wife of equal degree, 
and Har Rai is further said to have declared the younger 
his successor. The disputes between the partisans of the 
two brothers ran high, and the decision was at last referred 
to the emperor. Aurangzeb may have been willing to allow 
the Sikhs to choose their own Guru, as some accounts have 
it, but the more ehcri.shcd tradition relates that, being 
struck with the child’s instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the right of Har Kishan to be indisputable, and he was 
accordingly recognized as head of the Siklis : but before 
the infant apo.stlc could leave Delhi, he was attacked with 
small-pox, and died, in 10G4, at that place.® 

* Of these Bhai Bhagtu, tlic founder of the Kaitlial family, useful 
partisans of Lord Lakc.but now reduced to comparative insignificance 
under the operation of the British system of escheat, was one of the 
host' known. Bharam Singh, the ancestor of the respectable Bliais 
of Bagrian, a place between the Sutlej and .Tumna, was likewise a 
follower of Har Rai. 

Nowadays the title of Bhai is in practice frequently given to any 
Sikh of eminent sanctity, whether his ancestor were the companion 
of a Guru or not. The BedTs .and Sodhis, however, confine themselves 
to the distinctive names of their tribes, or the Bedis c.all themselves 
Balia or father, and the Sodhis sometimes arrogate to themselves the 
title of Guru, ns tlic representatives of Gobind and R.am Has. 

® Of these sects the Suthris or the Suthra-Shahis are the best known. 
Their founder was one Sucha, a Brahman, and they have a sl’hfiv or 
(lera, or place under the walls of the citadel of Lahore. (Cf. Wilson, 
An. Rch., xvii. 2.30.) The name, or designation, means simply the 
pure. Another follower of Har Rai was a Khattri trader, named 
Fattu, who got the title, or adopted the name of Bhai P’him, and who, 
according to the belief of some people, became the real founder of 
the Udasis. 

Cf. jialcolm, p. ,*{8, and Fortiter, Travdn, i. 20!). One 

native account places Har Kishan's death in a. i). lOfiO, but lfifi4 
seems the preferable date. His birth took place in a. d. lO.'ifi. 
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Wicn Har Kishan was about to expire, lie is staled to 
liavc signified tbal bis successor would be found in tbc 
village of Bakala, near Golndwal, on tbc Bc.as river. In 
this village there were many of liar Gobind's relatives, and 
bis son, Tegh Bahadur, after many wanderings and a long 
sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, had taken up bis residence 
at the same place. Ram Rai continued to assert bis claims, 
but he never formed a large party, and Tegli Bahadur was 
generally acknowledged as tbc leader of the Sikhs, The 
son of Har Gobind was rejoiced, but be said be was un- 
worthy to wear his father's sword, and in a short time bis 
supremacy and bis life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Rai, and perhaps bj- bis o%vn sus- 
picious proceedings.* He was summoned to Delhi as a pre- 
tentfer to power and as a disturber of the peace, but he 
had found a listener in the chief of Jaipur ; the Rajput 
advocated his cause, saying such holy men rather went on 
pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, and he would take 
him with him on his approaching march to Bengal.- Tegh 

* CL, generally, Malcolm, SL-elch, p, .^8 ; Forster, TraveU, i, 200 ; 
•and Bromie’s Indin Tractf,{\. 3, 4. Tegh B!ihn(liir’srefu.sal to weartlie 
sword of hi.s father is given, however, on the authority of manuscript 
nat i VC accounts, which 1 ikcwisc furnish a story, shouing the particular 
act which led to his recognit ion ns Guru. A follower of the sect, named 
Makhnn Sah (or .Shah), who was pas.sing through Bakala, wished to 
make an offering to the Guru of his faith, but he was perplexed by the 
miml>erof claimants. His offering was to be 525 rupees in all, but the 
amount was known to him alone, and he silently resolved to give a 
nijiee to each, and to hail him as Guru who should (from intuition) 
claim the remainder. Tegh Bahadurdemandedthebalance.andBoon. 

- Forster and Malcolm, who follow native Indian acc-onnt.s, both 
give .Tai Singh as the name of the princ-e who coanteaancc-d Tegh 
Bahadur, and who went to Bengal on an espedition ; but one rssnu- 
script account refers to Bir .‘^ingh as the friendly chief. Tod {FJij'jf- 
than, ii. 3.'>5) says Ram Singh, the son of the first .Jai Singh, went to 
Assam, but he is silent about his actions. It is not unnma! in Indio 
to talk of eminent men .as living, altbengb long sinti? dead, as a S:i± 
will now say he is Ranjit .Singh's s diicr : andst isprobs'e-lethat Korn 
Singh was nominally forgotten, owing to tne rame ct his istLer. the 
* Mirra Raja and even that the SAb cnr<^:-Iers c: the esriy pint of 
the last century confounded tb? tnsu wain tn? sei-inn of ihe r.once, 
their contempcirary .S.a wai .Jsi Singn. me nc:e-u s-r^onmer and patron 
of the learned. ^laleoim (.?!-• .'-rf.. n. S? h wno. ger^ps, c-.gees Torrter 
{Trarclt, L 2?9, 3C*3), says TegbSnbSdnr wns, 2 .-: tnistinae,fnt^stc-e'i 
for two years. 
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nnliatltir accnnipiniicd tlic llaja to flic fa.stwnrd. He again 
resilled fora I iincul. Pallia, bill, aflenvards joined llieanny, 
to bring siieeess, says tbc ebroniclcr, to llic expedition 
against, the ebiefs of Assam. He medilaled on the banks 
of Ibe Prabinapiilra, and be is staled lo liavc eonvinced the 
bearl of Ibe Haja of Kamrnp, and lo have made Iiim a 
believer in Ids mission.* 

After a time 'I’egb Hnbadnr rclnrncd lo tbc Punjab, and 
bought, a jiieee of ground, now known as Makhowfil, on tlic 
banks of the Sutlej, and close to Klnitpur, the chosen resi- 
dence of bis fallier. But the lioslility and the influence of 
Bhm Rai still pursued him, and the ordinarj’ Sikh accounts 
represent him. a pious and innocent instructor of men, as 
once more arraigned at Hellii in the eharaeler of a criminal ; 
but the frulh seem.s to be that Tcgh Bah.adur followed the 
example of his father with unequal footsteps, and that, 
choosing for his haunts the wastes belween Hansi and the 
Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his discijilcs by yilundcr, 
in a way, indeed, that rendered him not unpopular with 
the jicasantry. He is further credibly rc]ircscntcd lo have 
leagued with a Muhammadan zeafot, named Adam Hafiz,, 
and to have Ici’ied contributions upon rich Hindus, wliile 
his confederate did the same upon wcallhy Idusalmans. 
They gave a ready asylum lo all fugitives, and their power 
interfered with the prosjicrity of llie countrj' ; the imperial 
troops marched against them, and tlicy were at last de- 
feated and made prisoners. The Muhammadan saint was 
banished, but Aurangzeb determined that the Sildi should 
bo put to dcalh.- 

^AHicn Tcgh Bahadur was on liis way to Delhi, he sent 
for his youthful son, and girding upon him the sword of 
liar Gobind, he hailed him ns the Guru of the Siklis. He 
told him he was himself being led to death, he counselled 
him not to leave his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined 

*• These last two clauses arc almost wholly on the authority of a 
mnnuseript Giirmukhl summary of Tegh Bahadur’s life. 

- The author of the Star vl MvUMarin (i. 112, 113) mentions these 
predatory or insurrectionary proceedings of Tegh Bahadur, and the 
ordinary manuscript compilations admit that such charges were 
made, but deprecate a belief in them. For Blakhowiil the Guru is 
said to have paid 600 rupees to the Raja of Kahlur. 
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upon him the necessity and the merit of rcvcJige. At Delhi, 
the story continues, lie was summoned before the emp^eror, 
and half- insultingly, half -credulously, told to exhibit 
miracles in proof of the alleged divinity of his mission. 
Tegh Bahadur answered that the duty of man was to pray 
to the Lord ; yet he would do one thing, he rvould write 
a charm, and the sword should fall harmless on the neck 
around whicli it was hung, lie placed it around his omi 
neck and inclined his head to the executioner : a blow 
severed it, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition, 
and upon the paper was found written, ‘ Sir din, Sirr na 
dia,’ — lie had given his head but not his secret ; his life 
was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still re- 
mained in the world. Such is the narrative of u rude and 
wonder-loving pco}jlc ; yet it is more certain that Tegh 
Bahadur was put to death as a rcljcl in lC7u, and that the 
stern and bigoted Aurangzeb had the body of the unbeliever 
publicly c.vposcd in the streets of Delhi.* 

Tegh Bahadur seems to have been of a character hard 
and moody, and to have wanted both the genial temper of 
his father and the lofty mind of his son. Yet his own 
example powerfully aided in ipaking the disciples of Nanak 
a martial as well as a devotional jicoplc. His reverence for 
the sword of his father, and his repeated injunction that 
his disciples should obey the bearer of his arrows, show 
more of the kingly than of the priestly spirit ; and, indeed. 
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* All the accounts agree that Tegh Bahadur was ignoininiously put 
to death. Tlio end of the year a. d. 1675 — aa Mnugsar is sometimes 
given ns tho month — seems the most certain date of his o.vecution. 
His birth is differently placed in a. d. 1012 and 1621. [It was on tliis 
occasion that the famous prophecy on the ultimate eovercignty of tho 
white race in Delhi is said to have been uttered (though some modern 
critics consider it a later invention). ‘I seo’, ho said dauntlcssly to 
tho emperor, ‘ a power rising in tlio West which will sweep your 
empire into the dust.’ His body was quartered and hung before tho 
city gates ; but tho Sikhs never forgot his prophetic words. They 
have accounted largely for Sikli loynlt}’ to British rule ; and they 
were on the lips of tho gallant Bunjnb regiments before Delhi in 1857 
when at last they avenged in blood tlic martjTdom of their leader 
(Rawlinson, Indian Ilislorkal Studies, p. 177, and Slacauliffc, vol. i. 
Preface, pp. xiii-xviii and vol. iv, 381). Tho story is related by two 
Sikh authors. — E d.] 
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1675-1708. about tins .time the Sildi Gurus eame to talk of themselves, 
and. to be regarded by their followers as ‘Sachcha Pad- 
shahs’, or as ‘ veritable kings meaning, perhaps, that they 
governed by just influence and not by the force of arms, or 
tliat they guided men to salvation, while others controlled 
their worldly actions. But the expression could be adapted 
to any circumstances, and its mystic application seems to 
have preyed upon and perplexed the minds of the Mughal 
princes, while it illustrates the assertion of an intelligent 
Muhammadan writer, that Tegh Bahadur, being at the head 
of many thousand men, aspired to sovereign power.^ 

’iVlien Tegh Bahadur was put to death, his only son was 
in his fifteenth year.' ' The violent end and the last injunction 
of the martyr Guru made a deep impression on the mind 
of Gobind, and in brooding over his own loss and the fallen 
condition of his country^ he became the irreconcilable f6e 
of the Muliammadan name, and conceived the noble idea 
of moulding the vanquished Hindus into a new and aspirmg 
people. But Gobind was yet young, the government was 
suspicious of his followers, and among the Sildis themselves 
there were parties inimical to the son of Tegh Bahadur. 
His friends were therefore satisfied that the mutilated body 
of the departed Guru was recovered by the zeal and dex- 
terity of some humble disciples,- and that the son himself 
performed the funeral rites so essential to the welfare of the 
living and the peace of the dead. Gobind was placed in 


Gobind 
succeeds 
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^ Saiyid Gliiilniu Husain, tlio author of the Star ul Mutakliarin 
(i. 112), is tho -writer referred to. 

Browne, in his India Tracts (ii. 2, 3), and who uses a compilation, 
attributes Aurangzob’s resolution to put TcglrBahiidur to death, to 
his assumption of the cliarnctcr of a ‘ true king ’, and to liis uso of tho 
title of ‘ Bahadur expressive of valour, birth, and dignity. Tho 
Guru, in tho narrative. referred to, disavows all claim to miraculous 
powers. For some remarks on tho term ‘ Sachcha Padshah sdo 
Appendix XIII. 

Tegh Bahadur’s objections to wear his father’s sword, and his 
injunction to jcvercnco his arrows, that is, to heed what tho bearer 
of them should say, are given on native authority. 

- Certain men of the unclean and despised caste of Sweepers were 
dispatched to Delhi to bruig-n wa-y the dispersed limbs of Tegh Baha- 
dur, nndit is snitUiifvjSfr^w-wcd their sucecss to the o.xortions of 
thatMaklinnShi7^<|(1fo3ffid>lS!A3^Jr8t to hail tho deceased asGnru. 
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retirement amid the lower hills on either side of the Jumna, 
and for a scries of years he occupied himself in hunting the 
tiger and wild hoar, m acquiring a knowledge of the Pcrsii^i 
language, and in storing his mmd with those ancient legends 
which describe the mythic glories of his race.^ 

In this obscurity Gobind remained perhaps twenty 
years ; - hut his youthfid promise gathered round him the 
disciples of Nanak, he was acknowledged as the head of the 
Siklis, the adherents of Ram Rai declined into a sect of 
dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs became impressed 
with a high sense of the Guru’s superiority and a vague 
dread of his ambition. But Gobind ever dwelt upon the 
fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of Aurangzeb ; 
study and reflection had enlarged his mind, experience of 
the world had matured his judgement, and, under the 
mixed impulse of avenging his own and his country’s 
wrongs, he resolved upon awakening his followers to a new 
life, and upon giving precision and aim to the broad and 
general institutions of Nunak. In the heart of a powerful 
empire he set himself to the task of subverting it, and 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor- 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire.® 
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* The accounts mostly agree as to this seclusion and occupation of 
Gobind during his early manhood ; but Forster [Travels, i. 301) and 
also some Gurmuklii accounts, state that ho was taken to Patna in 
the first instance, and that ho lived there for some time before he 
retired to the Srinagar lulls. 

® The period is nowhere definitely given by English or Indian 
writers ; but from a comparison of dates and circumstances, it seems 
probable that Gobind did not take upon himself a new and special 
character as a teacher of men until about the thirty-fifth year, of 
until the year 1695 of Christ. A Sikh author, indeed, quoted by 
Malcolm (Sketch, p. 186, note) makes Gobind’s reforms date from 
A. D. 1696 ; but contradictorily one or more of Gobind’s sayings or 
writings are made to date about the same period from the south of 
India, whither he proceeded only just before his death. 

® The ordinary accounts represent Gobind, as they represent his 
grandfather, to have been mainly moved to wmge war against Muham- 
madans by a desire of avenging the death of his parent. It woiild be 
umreasonable to deny to Gobind the merit of other motives likewise ; 
but, doubtless, the fierce feeling in question strongly impelled him 

• i'2 
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1675 - 1708 . Gobind was equally bold, systematic, and san^ine ; 

but it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscru- 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He thought 
that the minds of men might be wrought upon to great 
purposes, he deplored the corruption of the world, he 
resented the tyranny which endangered his own life, and 
he believed the time had come for another teacher to arouse 
the latent energies of the human will. His memory ivas 
filled with the deeds of primaeval seers and heroes ; his 
imagination dwelt on successive dispensations for the 
instruction of the world, and his mind was not perhaps 
untinged with a superstitious belief in his oivn earthly 
and mode destiny In an extant and authentic composition,- he 
in traces his mortal descent to ancient kings, and he extols 

mftsion. the piety of his immediate parents which rendered them 
acceptable to God. But his own unembodied soul, he says, 
reposed in bliss, wrapt in meditation, and it murmured 
that it should appear on earth even as the chosen messenger 
of the Lord — ^the inheritor of the spirit of Nanak, trans- 

in the prosecution of his lofty and comprehensive design. The senti- 
ment is indeed common to all times and places : it is as common in 
the present Indian as it was in the ancient European world ; and 
even the ‘ most Christian of poets ’ has used it ivithout rebuke to 
justify the anger of a shade in Hades, and his own sympathy as a 
mortal man yet dwelling in the world : 

. ‘ Oh guide beloved ! 

His violent death yet unavenged, said I, 

By any who are partners in his shame 
Made him contemptuous ; therefore, as I think, 

■ He passed me speechless by, and doing so 

Hath made me more compassionate his fate.’ 

Dante, Hell, xsix. Cary’s translation. 

^ The persuasion of being moved by something more than the mere 
human will and reason, does not necessarily imply delusion or in- 
sanity in the ordinary sense of the term, and the belief is everywhere 
traceable as one of the phenomena of ‘ mind ’, both in the creation 
of the poet and in the recorded experience of actual life. Thus the 
reader will remember the ‘ unaccustomed spirit ’ of Borneo, and the 
‘ rebuked genius ’ of Macbeth, as well as the ‘ star ’ of Napoleon ; 
and he will call to mind the ‘ martial transports ’ of Ajax infused by 
Neptune, as well as the ‘ daemon ’ of Socrates and the ‘ inspiration ’ 
of the holy men of Israel. 

- The Vichitr Natah, or Wondrous Tale, which forms a portion of 
the Daswin Padshah ka Qranith, or Book of the Tenth King. 
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mitted to him as one lamp imparts its flame to another.^ 1675-1708 
He describes how the ‘ Daityas ’ had been vainly sent to 
reprove the wiekedness of man, and how the sueceeding 
‘ De\i;as ’ procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Brahma and '^''ishnu. How the Siddhs had established 
divers sects, how Goraklinath and Ramanand introduced 
other modes, and how jNIuhammad had required men to 
repeat his own name when beseeching the Almighty. Each 
perversely, continues Gohind, established ways of his own 
and misled the world, but he himself had come to declare 
a perfect faith, to extend ^^rtuc, and to destroy evil. .Thus, The 
A ^ he said, had he been manifested, but he was only as other 

men, the servant of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders held to be 

of creation, and whosoever worsliipped Mm as the Lord ‘corrupt, 

. ^ and a new 

' should assuredly burn in everlasting name. The practices dispensa' 

of Muhammadans and Hindus he declared to be of no avail, 5'°" 
the reading of Korans and Purans was all m vain, and the vouchsafed, 
votaries of idols and the worshippers of the dead could The legend 
never attain to bliss. God, he said, was not to he found 
in texts or in modes, but.in.hvimility..and si ncerity .- reforma 

Such is Gohind’s mode of presenting his mission ; but 
his followers have extended the allegory, and have variously Nanak. 
given an earthly close to his celestial vision. He is stated 
to have performed the most austere devotions at the fane 
of the goddess-mother of mankind on the summit of the 
hill named Naina, and to have asked how in the olden times 

1 The reader will contrast what Virgil says of the shade of Rome’s 
‘ great emperor with the devoted Quietism of the Indian reformer : 

‘ There mighty Caesar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promised power.’ 

Acjieid, vi. 

He will also call to mind the sentiment of Milton, which the more ‘ 
ardent Gobind has greatly heightened. 

‘ He asked, but all the heavenlj' quire stood mute. 

And silence was in heaven : on man’s behalf. 

Patron or intercessor none appeared.’ 

Until Christ himself said — 

‘ Account me man, I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Fteely put off.’ — Paradise Lost, Hi. 

- Cf. the extracts given by Malcolm from the FicZiifr NaiaJ: {Shetch, 
p. 173, &c.). 
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1075-1708. the heroic Arjun transpierced multitudes ■with an arrow. 

He -ivas told that by prayer and sacrifice the power had been 
attained. He in-vited from Benares a Brahman of great 
fame for piety and for power over the unseen world. He 
himself carefully consulted the Vedas, and he called upon 
his numerous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
, about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial of 
the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is laboriously 
prepared for the Horn, or burnt offering. He is told 
that the goddess will appear to him, an armed shade, and 
that, undaunted, he should hail her and ask for fortune. 
The Guru, terror-struck, could but advance his" sword, as 
if in salutation to the dread appearance.. The goddess 
touched it in token of acceptance, and a divine weapon, 
an axe of iron, was seen amid the flames. The sign was 
declared to be propitious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice 
incomplete, and Gobind must die himself, or devote to 
death one dear to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith. 
The Guru smiled sadly ; he said he had yet much to accom- 
plish in this world, and that his father’s spirit was still 
unappeased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
affection withdrew them : twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish ; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfied.^ 

Tho prin- Gobind is next represented . to have again assembled 
cuirated b followers, and made known, to them the great objects 
Gobind. ^ of his mission,^ A newJaith had been declared, and hence- 
The ^ forth the ‘ Klialsa the saved or liberated, “ should alone 
Oldfoms must be worshipped in truthfulness and 

useless. sincerity, but no material resemblance must degrade the 
God is one. Omnipotent ; the Lord could only be beheld by the eye 

^ This legend is given ■with several variations, and one may be seen 
in Malcolm (Sketch, p. 53, note) and another in Maegregor’s History 
of the Sikhs {i. 71). Perhaps /the true origin of tho myth is to bo 
found in Gobind’s reputed vision during sleep of the great goddess. 
(Malcolm, p. 187.) The occurrence is placed in tho year a. d. 1G9G. 
(Malcolm, Sketch, p. 8G.) 

- IChalsa, or Khalisa, is of Arabic derivation, and has such original 
or secondary meanings as pure, special, free, &c. It is commonly 
used in India to denote tho immediate territories of any chief or state 
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of faith in the general bodj’^ of the IGialsad All, he said, 
must hceome^ as one ; the lowest were equal with tlie 
highest ; eastc must he forgotten ; they must accept the 
‘Pfdud’ or initiation from him,- and the four races must 
cat as one out of one vessel. TJic Turks must be destroj'cd, 
and the graves of those called saints neglected. The ways 
of the Hindus must be abandoned, their, temples viewed 
as holy and their rivers lookcd-upon as sacred ; tlie Brah- 
man’s thread must be broken ; by means of the IHifilsa 
alone could salvation be attained. They miist. surrender 
themselves wholly to their faith and to^him their guide. 
Tlieir words must be ‘ Kritnash, Kulnash, Dharmnash, 
Karmnash,’ the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. ‘ Do thus,’ said Gobind, ‘ and tine 
world is yours.’.;^ Many Bmlunan and Ivshattriya followers 
murmured, but the contemned races rejoiced ; they re- 
minded Gobind of their devotion and seivices, and asked 
that they also should be allowed to bathe in the sacred pool, 
and ’offer up prayers in the temple of Amritsar.. The mur- 
murings of the twice-born, increased, and many took their 
departure, but Gobind exclaimed that the lowly should be 
raised, and that hereafter the despised should dwell next 
to himself.'* Gobind then poured water into a vessel and 
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as distinguished from the lands of tributaries and feudal foUo'vrers. 
Klialsa can thus bo held cither to denote the kingdom of Gobind, or 
that the Siklis arc the chosen people. 

This assurance is given in the Relict Nnmch. or Rule of Life of 
Gobind, which, however, is not included in the Grmiili.- In the same 
composition ho says, or is held to have said, t hat the believer who 
wishes to sec the Guru shall behold him in the Itiialsa. 

Those who object to such similitudes, or to such struggles of the 
mind after precision, should remember that Abelard likened the 
Trinity to a syllogism with its three terms ; and that Wallis, with 
admitted orthodoxy, compared the Godhead to a mathematical cube 
with its three dimensions. (Bayle’s Dictionari/, art. ‘ Abelard ’.) 

- Piihul (pronounced nearly ns Fowl), means literally a gate, a door, 
and thence initiation. The word may have the same origin as the 
Greek irrlXij. - 

^ The text gives the substance and usually the very words of the 
numerous accounts to the same purport. .(Of. also Malcolm, Sl-ctcli, 
pp. 148, 151.) 

■* Churhas, or men of the Sweeper caste, brought away the remains 
‘ of Tegh Bahadur from Delhi, as has been mentioned {ante, p. 6G, note). 
Many of that despised, but not oppressed race, have adopted the 
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107C-1708. stirred it witli the sacrifieial axe, or witli the sword ren- 
' dered divine by the touch of the goddess. His wife passed 
by, as it were by chance, bearing confections of five kinds : 
lie hailed the omen as propitious, for the coming of woman 
denoted an offspring to thc-Khalsa numerous as the leaves 
Tim Tniuil of the forest. He mingled the sugars with the water, and 
°kn"oUIm sprinkled a portion of it upon five faithful disciples, 
sect, ot a Erfiliman, Kshattriya, ‘and three Sudras. He hailed 
Singhs. tijcin 

as ‘ Singhs ’, and declared them to be the Khalsa. 
He himself received from them the ‘ Pfiliul ’ of'his faith, 
and became Gobind Singh, saying, that hereafter, when- 


Sikh faith in the Punjab, and they arc commonly known ns Rangh- 
rliota Sikhs, liatigyhar is n term a 2 )pHcd to tho Rajputs about Delhi 
who have bocomo Muliainmadnns j but in Miilwfi. tho predatory 
Hindu Rajputs are similarly styled, perhaps from Bank, a poor man, 
in opxiosition to Bana, ono of high dogreo. Ranglirhota seems thus 
rather a diminutive of Ranggliar than a derivative of rang (colour) ns 
commonly understood. The Rnnghrhota Silchs are sometimes styled 
Mazliali, or of tho (Muhammadan) faitli, from tho circumstance that 
tho converts from Islam nro so called, and that many Sweepers 
throughout India liavo bocomo Muhammadans. 

[Thoso Mazhabis in tho past have provod thomsolvos, and are at tho 
pr.osont time, oxtromcly good soldiers. TIio Pioneer regiments — 
23rd, 32nd, 34th — into wliich they are recruited have a proud 
record of service in many campaigns. Mr. Candler, in an article in 
Dlacliwood's Magazine, September 1009, observes: ‘The general 
roluotanco of tho low-caste Hindu to elevate himself by_ becoming 
a Sikh may iiorhaps bo o.xjdained by tho liistorical exception of 
tho Mazhabis. Tlioso Sikhs, tho descendants of converts from tho 
despised Sweeper caste, wore welcomed by tlio Klifilsa nt a time when 
they wore engaged in a desperate struggle with tho forces of Islam, 
But when thoSikhsdominatod tho Punjab tlioy found that tho equality 
their religion promised them existed in theory rather than in fact. 
They occupied much tho same. position among tho Jat and Khalsa 
descended Sikhs as their ancestors, tho Sweepers, enjoyed among 
Hindus. They wore debarred from all privileges and wore, nt ono 
time, excluded from tho army.’ 

According to tho Census Roirort of 1912 tho Mazhabi population 
now numbers 21,091. ‘They have taken to husbandrynnd have boon 
declared -ns a sopajato agricultural tribe in tho districts of Gujran- 
wala and Lyallpur.’ {Census Beporl, 1912.) — En.] 

In allusion to tho design of inspiring tho Hindus with a now life, 
Gobind is reported to have said that ho ‘ would teach tho sparrow to 
strike tho eagle (See Malcolm, Sketch, p. 74, whore it is used with 
I rofcronco to Aurangzob, but tho saying is attributed to Gobind under • 
various circumstances by difloront authors.) 
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over five Sikh'; sho\iItl he* us'-einbled lo;;cthcr, tlicrc lie nlpo 
Nvoiild he ])rew‘nt.' , 

(Johind thu*; uholislied hoeinl «h*stiiic(io»s.' and took away 
froin Iii^ folhnvcrs encli ancient .‘■nlacc of •iiiper.stilion ; hnt, 
he fell tliat he ntn>l cnf,'a;:r Die heart ik well ns satisfy the 
rea'.an. and that he nni'-t jiive the Sikhs snnie coinnion 
bonds (if union which should remind the weak of their new 
life, and add fervour to the devotion of the sincere. They 
shouhi have one form of initiation, lie said, the sjirinkliuf!: 
of water by five of the faithful they should ivorship the 
One Invisible (bid ; they should honour the meinon.* of 
Nanak and of his tnms.’inimate sueeessors;* their watchword 
should be. Hail (luru!' but they should revere and bow to 
nnu;:ht visible save the (itnutli. the book of their belief.* 

* TIk' ItrAliaein aovitinte is stsited to have b-, a nn ialinhitaat of 
thi- Itrer.-vn, r.iui the Kshnllriya of the I’oiijah ; oae .vriilr.i, n .thin- 
wHr (Kahrir), wai n( .tae.ia'ith, the reroad. .n .tfil, wns of Hns'.ianpur, 
.and the third, n (‘hhtiali.i or e)o(h printer, «a'> of Dunrlii ia lIiijrAf. 

I'or the derlnrntioa .ahoat livi' Sikhs formin',: n conprett.ition, or 
nhonl the fi«'ejn),ty fif five ill' ll eiisurilllt the pri’selire or the prnee of 
the (itin'i, ef. MMeolm. .s'/'trh. p. ISO. (Five in nbo tli*' ntind>er of 
the Jiererv-iry nttrihiites of the true follower of Dohind Siaph, 
vir. Kes, Khnada, Kna'pha, Knm, Kneh — loap Imir, dnpeer, rondi, 
h'lnple. hreeehe'-".—- Ivli.) 

(Johiad had oripiaslly the ro"nonien. or fitidnr aaaie, of ‘ Uni 
one ia coiaaioa loe naionp llindu'i, nad Inrpely adopted under the 
varistion of ' Itao ’ liy the military Matathas ; hat on deelarinp the 
eoinpn'hensive nature of his O'forin, the Curu ndopteii for himself 
and followerTi the distinct ive a pjiellat ion of * Sinph meaninplitemlly 
!i lion, and nielaphorlrally a ehnmpion or warrior. It ia the moat 
common of the distinetive nnines in use ntmui'p U'ljpula, and it ia now 
the invarinhle termination of every projwr name nmonp the diaeiplea 
of fJohind. It, ia Mimctimea used nioue, us Khan ia U“ed nmonp the 
Muhninrnadana, to denote pre-eniinenta'. Thna Sikh chiefa would 
tall; of Uanjif Sinph, aa ordinary Siklia willtalkof their own iininedi. 
ate leaderr, na the ‘ Sinph Sahili', idmoat eijuivnlent to ‘ Sir King’, 
or ' .Sir Knipht ', in Kiidiah. Slranpcra likewiae often mldreaa any 
Sikh reajiect fully na * Singhji ’. 

" See Appendix X. See Ajipondix XT. 

‘ Tile upe of the word ‘ transanimate ’ may pcrliajH he allowed, 
Tlie Sikli la'lief in llie descent of the individual spirit of Xanak upon 
eaeh of Ilia aueeessora, ia compared by (tohiiul in tlic FiV/it/r Natal- 
to tlio imparting of finino from ono lamp to nnother. 

* See AjilK'iidix XII. 

* Olseiaanee to Uic OraitUi alone ia Inculcated in Die Raiiat Namn 
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1C75-170S. They should hnllic, from time to time, in the pool of 
Uashorn Amritsar ; their loelcs should remain unshorn ; they should 
locks; (lie all name themselves ‘ Singhs or soldiers, and of material 
Singh ; things tliej' should devote their finite energies to steel alone.^ 
nnd devo- Arms should dignifj'^ their person ; they should he ever 
lion to -waging war, and great would be liis merit who fought in 
the van, who slew an cneni}'-, and who despaired not although 
overcome. He cut off the three sects of dissenters from all 
intercourse : the Dhirmalis, who had laboured to destroy 
Arjun ; the Rum Rais, who had compassed the death of 
his father ; and the Masandis, who had resisted liis own 
authority. He denounced the ‘ shaven ’, meaning, perhaps, 

• all Muhammadans and Hindus ; and for no reason which 
bears clearly on the worldly scopfc of his mission, he held up 
to reprobation those slaves of a pcrs’crsc custom, who 
impiously talcc the lives of their infant daiightcrs.- 

Gobind had achieved one victory, he had made himself 
master of the Imagination of his followers ; but a^ more 
laborious task remained, the destruction of the empire of 
unbclic\nng -oppressors. He had established the^IHifilsa, 
the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of Hindu delusion and. 
Muhammadan error ; he liad confounded PIrs and Mullas, 
Sadhs nnd Pandits, but he had yet to vanquish the armies 
of a great emperor, and to subdue the multitudes whose 
faith he impugned. ! The design of Gobind ma}' seem wild 
and senseless to those accustomed to consider the firm sway 
and regular policy of ancient Rome, and who daily witness 
the po-wer and resources of the well-ordered governments 
The cha- of modern Europe. But the extensive empires of the East, 

conditionof semi-barbarism in the West, have never been based 

the Mughal on the sober convictions of a numerous people ; they have 
u^en Go- mere djmasties of single tribes, rendered triumphant 

bind re- by the rapid development of warlike energy, and by the 
MsaiUt” comprehensive genius of eminent leaders.^ Race has suc- 
ceeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus did -with his 
Persians and Charlemagne -with his Pranks, Babar began 

or Rule of Life of Gohind, and ho endeavoured to guard agamst being 
himself made an object of future idolatry, by denouncing (in the 
Vichitr Nafak) all who should regard him as a god. 

^ See Appendix XIII. ' ” See Appendix XIV. 
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and Akbar completed ivilh a few Tartars their personal 1675-1708. 

followers. The ^lughals had even a less firm hold of empire' 

than the Achaemenides or the CarloA-ingians ; the devoted 

elansmen of Biibar were not nnmerons, his son was driven 

from his throne, and Akbar became the master of India as Akbar. 

mnch by political sagacity, and the generous sj'mpathy of 

his nature, as by militarj’ enterprise and the courage of his 

partisans. He perceived the want of the times, and his 

commanding genius enabled him to reconcile. the conflicting 

interests and prejudices of Muhammadans and Hindus, of 

Riijputs, Turks, and Pathiins. At the end of fifty years he 

left his heir a broad and well-regulated dominion ; yet one 

son of Jahangir contested the empire ivith his father, and 

Shfih Jahan first saw his children waging war with one 

another for the possession of the crown which he himself 

still wore, and at length became the prisoner of the ablest 

and most successful of the combatants. Aurahgzeb ever Aurangzeb. 

feared the influence of his own example : his temper was 

cold ; his policy towards Muhammadans was one of sus- , 

picion, while his bigotiy' and persecutions rendered him ' 

hateful to his Hindu subjects. In his old age his wearied 

spirit could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 

men gathered round him : yet his vigorous intellect kept 

/ii7U an emperor to the last, and tire hollowness of his sway 

was not apparent to the careless obscr\'er until he was laid 

in his grave. The empire of the IMughals wanted political 

fusion, and its fair degree of administrative order and 

subordination was vitiated by the doubt which hung about 

the succession.^ It comprised a number of petty states 

which rendered an umvilling obedience to the sovereign 

power ; it was also studded over with feudal retainers, and 

all these hereditary princes and mercenary ‘ Jaglrdars ’ were 

^ Not'n’itlistanding this defect, the English themselves have yet to 
do much before they can establish a system which shall last so long 
and work so well as Akhar’s organization of Pargana Chaudris and 
Qammgos, who may he likened to hereditary county sheriffs, and 
registers of Ifindcd property and holdings. The objectionable heredi- 
tary law was modified in practice by the adoption of the most able 
or the most upright as the representative of the family. [A somewhat 
pessimistic statement viewing the way in which modern administra- 
tors have dealt with the land question. — ^E d.] 
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1675-1708. ever ready to resist, or to pervert, the measures of the eentral 
government. They considered then, as they do now, that 
a monarch exercised sway for his own interests only, with- 
out reference to the general welfare of the country ; rib 
public opinion of an intelligent people systematically 
governed controlled them, and applause always awaited 
the successful aspirant to power. Akbar did something to 
remove this antagonism between the rulers and the ruled, 
but his successors were less wise than himself, and religious 
discontent was soon added to the love of political inde- 
pendenbe. The southern portions of India, too, were at 
this time recent conquests, and Aurangzeb had been long 
hbsent,^ hopelessly endeavouring to consolidate his sway in 
■that distant quarter. The Himalayas had scarcely been 
penetrated by the Mughals, except 'in the direction of 
^Kashmir, and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded 
Sivaji the amid their wild recesses. Lastly, during this period, SivajI 
Maratha. roused the slumbering spirit of the Maratha tribes. He 

had converted rude herdsmen into successful soldiers, and 
had become a territorial chief in the very neighbourhood of 
Guru the emperor. Gobind added religious fervour to warlike 
Gobind. temper, and his design of founding a kingdom of Jats upon 
the waning glories of Aurangzeb’s dominion does not 
appear to have been idly conceived or rashly undertaken. 
Gobind’s Yet it is not easy to place the actions of Gobind in due 
active^op- order, or to understand the particular object of each of his 
position, proceedings. He is stated by a credible Muhammadan 
author to have organized his followers into troops and bands, 
and to have placed them under the command of trust- 
worthy disciples.^ He appears to have entertained a body 
of Pathans, who are everywhere the soldiers of fortune,® 
and it is certain that he established two or three forts along 

[1 A referonco to tho conquest by Aurangzeb of the kingdom of 
Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687). From 1681 to his death in 1707 
tho Emperor was almost incessantly engaged in a series of campaigns 
against these kingdoms and tho rising power of tho Marathas. — 
Ed.] 

- Siar ul Mutiihharin, i. 113. 

® Tho Maratha histories show that Siriiji likowiso hired bands of 
Pathans, who had lost service in tho declining kingdom of Bijapur. 
(Grant Duff, Hist, of the Marathas, i. 165.) 
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the skirts of the lulls between the Sutlej and Jumna. He 
had a post at Paunta in tlie Kirda vale near.Nahan, a place 
long aftenvards the scene of a severe struggle between the 
Gurklias and the English. He had likewise a retreat at 
Anandpur-Makliowal, which had been established by his 
fatlier,^ and a third at Chamkaur, fairly in the plains and 
lower down the Sutlej than tlie chosen haunt of Tegh 
Bahadur. He had thus got stronghold which seeured him. 
against any attenipfs' ofliisTiiirnSghbours, and he would 
nextkeem to have" endeavoured to mix himself up with the 
affairs of these half-independent cliiefs, and to obtain a 
commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to esta- 
blish a virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to 
sferve as the basis of his operations against the Mughal 
government. As a religious teadier he drew contributions 
and procured followers from all parts of India, .but as a 
leader he perceived tlie necessity of a military .pivot, and as. 
a rebel he was not insensible WiHeW^ a secuxe rdreat. 

Gobind has himself described the several actions in which 
he was engaged, either as a principal or as an ally." His 
pictures are animated ; they are of some value as historical 
records, and their sequence seems more probable than that 
of anj’^ other narrative. His first contest was with his old 
friend the chief of Nahan, aided by the Raja of Hindur, to 
whom he had given offence, and by the mercenary Pathans 
in his own service, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may 
have hoped to satisfy all demands by the destruction of 
Gobind and the plunder of his establishments. But tlie 
Guru was victorious, some of the Pathan leaders fell, and 
Gobind .xlew the young warrior, Harl Chand of Nalagarh, 

^ Anandpar is situated close to Makhowal. The firet name was 
given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhowal, as 
distinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
of happiness. A knoll, with a seat upon it, is here pointed out, whence 
it is said Gobind was wont to discharge an arrow a coss and a quarter 
— about a mile and two-thirds English, the Punjabi coss being small. 

" Namely, in the VicJtiir Nalak, already quoted as a portion of 
the Second Qranfh. The Gitru Bilas, by Sukha Singh, corroborates 
Gobind’s account, and adds manj^ details. Malcolm [Sketch, p. 58,&c.) 
may- be referred to for translations of some portions of the Vichitr 
Natak bearing on the period, but Malcolm’s own general narrative of 
the events is obviously contradictory and inaccurate. 
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1675-1708. with his own hand; The Guru nevertheless deemed it 
Aids the ’ to move to the Sutlej ; he strengthened Anandpur, 

Eaja of and became the ally of Blum Chand of Kuhlur, who was in 
^hM^chi^fe resistance to the imperial authorities of Kot Kangra. The 
against the Muhammadan commander was joined by various hill chiefs, 
hut. in the- end he was routed, and Bhim Chand’s rebellion 
seemed justified by success. A period of rest ensued, during 
which, says Gobind, he punished such of his followers as 
were lukewarm or disorderly. But the aid whichlie rendered 
to the chief of Kuhlur was not forgotten, and a body of 
Muhammadan troops made an unsuccessful attack upon his 
position. Again an iniperial commander took the field, 
partly to coerce Gobind, and partly to reduce the hill rajas, 
who, profiting by the example of BhIm Chand, had refused 
to pay their usual tribute. A desultory warfare ensued ; 
some attempts at accommodation were made by the hill 
chiefs, but these were broken off, and the expedition ended 
in the rout of the Muhammadans. 

Gobind’s The success of Gobind, for all was attributed to him, 
Sciteih?* caused the Muhammadans some anxiety, and his designs 
suspicions appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for they 
chirfs ^and claimed the imperial aid against one -v^ho announced 

cause the himself as the True IQng. Aurangzeb directed the governors 
emperor Lahore and Sirhind to march against the Guru, and it was 
anxiety, rumoured that the emperor’Si son, Bahadur Shah, would 
himself take the field in their support.^ Gobind was sur- 
Gobind re- Anandpur by the forces of the empire. His own 

ducedto resolution was egual to any emergency, but numbers of 
sl^raits at jg followers deserted him. He cursed them in this world and 
in the world to come, and others who wavered he caused to 
renounce their faith, and then dismissed them wth igno- 

^ Malcolm {Sketch, p. 60, note) says that this allusion would place 
the warfare in a. d. 1701, as Bahadur Shah was at that time sent' 
from the Deccan to'wardsKabul. Some Sikh traditions, indeed, repre- 
sent Gobind as having gained the goodwill of, or as they put it, as 
ha-ying shown favour to, Bahadur Shah ; and Gobind himself, in the 
Viehitr Natal:, says that a son of the emperor came to suppress the 
disturbances, but no name is given. Neither does Mr. Elphinstono 
{History, ii. 545) specify Bahadur Shfih ; and, indeed, ho merely 
seems to conjecture that a prince of the blood, who was sent to put 
down disturbances near Multan, was really employed against tho 
Sikhs near Sirliind. 
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miny. But liis dillicullics increased, desertions continued 
to take place, and at last he found himself at the head of no 
more than forty devoted followers. His mother, his wives, 
and his two youngest children effected their escape ’to 
Sirhind, but the boys were there bdtrayed to the Muhamma- 
dans and put to dcalh.* The faithful forty said they were 
ready to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their weaker-hearted brethren, and 
to restore to them the hope of salvation. Gobind said that 
his VTath would not endure. But he still clung to temporal 
success ; the fort of Cliamkaur remained in his iiossession, 
and he fled during the niglil and reached the place in safety. 

At Cliamkaur Gobind was again besieged.^ He was called 
upon to surrender his person and to renounce his faith, but 
Ajit Singh, his son, indignantly silenced the bearer of the 
message. The troops pressed upon the b’iklis ; the Guru 
was himself cvcn.‘wherc present, but his two surviving sons 
fell before his eyes, imd his little band was nearly destroj’cd. 

. He at last resolved upon escape, and taking advantage of 
a dark night, he threaded his way to the outskirts of the 
camp, but tiiere he was recognized and stopjicd by two 
Pathfins. These men. it is ,s:iid. had in former times received 
kindness at the hands of the Guru, and llicy now assisted 
him in rcacliing the town of Bahlolpur, where he trusted Ids 
person to a lliird follower of Islam, one PJr 3Iuliammad, 
witli whom it is further .vdd the Guru Jiad once studied the 
Koran. Here he ate food from Muhammadans, and declared 
that such might be done by Siklis under pressing circum- 
stances. He further tlisguiseil himself in the blue dress of 
. ea Musalmun Der\-ish, and spccdilv readied the wastes of 
Bhatinda. His <li<cip!es again rallied round him, and he £ 
succeeded in rcjmlsing Jiis pursuers at a place since called g 

^ ire nwt detailed account of this ntttree- -- ' 

h pvea is Browne's /r.dic: Trerit, ii- f'. '• . 

- At Chamkaur, in one of the towers 

the tontl) of a diElincniskcd .•-rrtt— -7---^ hss -^ — ■ 
^'ts. mned Jiaran Sinr'n, w'no feii 

ttK-Jis known r.s that of the Mirtyr. r?tr-^ 

t'dlTf » 77. Sr.arre. 
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li.i.’j-.lFk'*. * Miildsar tir lliiv IVml af Salvnlinli. JJi: rniiliniivtl liis 
Onm-Oaiiirt. or tlic Jlrcatliin^' I’lacc, half way 
at D.im- l)fl.Wfcii lIAn'-i and Frnr/i'pora ; Ilia itnjicrial aiithoritic;; 
nA'r ' lii'i J-In njjlli Millii ically hrota n, arid they tlid not 

liliaiiii b. follow him fiirlhiT into a pnrchcd aral harrili coiinfry.l 
(i'iliiti ! Af I)am*]);nim (Johind rcmaiiicf! far M>iiia time, and he 
lim'r'iVbV/ '*• ^•ompo•*ia{; the f.iipplcmental Orniilh, 
iVrt.'oX-, ‘ the Hook of the 'IValli Kitifi’t to roiiKc the energies and 
Mislain the* hopes of the faithful. 'I'lds comprises the 
I’irhilr Xatnh, or ‘Wondrous Tale’, the only historieid 
portion of either (Irttnl/i. and which he conchides hy a hymn 
in praise of (ioil, who had ever assisted him. He wmild. he 
says, make known in another hook the thintrs which he had 
himself accomplished, the fjlories of the I.ord which he had 
witnessed, and his recollections or visions of his antecedent 
c.vistencc. Ail he had done, he said, had hcen done with the 
aid of the Almik'hlv ; and to * I/)h *, or the my.slerioiis 
.s'mnmdard virtue of iron, he attrihiited his j)reser%'ation. While thus 
living In retirement, ihessenttcrs arrived to summon him to 
llnv'^nc>^ the emperor's presence ; hut Gohind replied to .Aiiranp'.ch 
in a scries of parahles admonitory of kin/js, partly in whicJi, 
and partly in a letter %shich accompanied them, lie remon- 
strates rather than hiimhies himself. lie denounces the 
wrath of God upon the monarch, rather than deprecates the 
lti']ilics to imficrial anger against himself ; he tells the emperor that 
jioror'in n trust in him, and that the ‘ Klifilsu ’ will avenge 

dfimneia- him. He refers to Xaiiak’s religious reform, and he briefly 
'“ry alludes to the death of Arjun and of Te/ih Bahadur. He 
describes his own wrongs and his childless condition. He 
was, as one without earthly hide, patiently awaiting death, 
and fearing none but the .sole Emjicror, the King of Kings. 
Nor, said he, arc the prayers of the poor incfrcctual ; and 
on the day of reckoning it would be seen how the emperor 
would juslifj’’ his manifold cruelties and ojipressions. The 
Guru was again desired to repair to Aurangzeb’s presence, 
and he really appears to have proceeded to the south some 
time before the aged monarch was removed b}' death,' 

' In thin nnmitivo of Gobind’s warlike actions, reference bns been 
mainly bad to the Yichitr Katak- of the Guru, to the Guru BUas of 
Suldin Singh, and to the ordinary modern compilations in Persian and 
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Aiirang7,cl) died in the beginning of 1707, nnd his eldest 1C75-170S. 

son. R.'diadur Shfdi, hnslencd from Kfibid to secure the T 

, ,, . , , , , , , . Aurangzcb 

succession. I le vanquished and slew one brother near Agra, dirs, and 

and, ntarehing to the south, he defeated a second, Kam- 
bakhsh. who died of his wounds. iMnte engaged in tins cewls, a.d, 
last campaign, Bahadur Shfdi summoned Gobind to his 
camp. The Guru went ; he was treated with respect, and jg 

he received a militarj- command in the valley of the Goda- the south 
vari. The cinjieror perhaps thought that the leader of oUndin. 
insurrectionary Jfits might be usefully employed in opposing 
rebellious Marathas, and Gobind jicrhaps saw in the imperial service, 
service a ready way of <li.sarming .susiiieion and of re- 
organizing his followers.* At Dam-Dama he had again 
denounced evil upon all who should thenceforward desert 
him ; in the south he selected the daring Banda as an 
instrument, and the Sikhs speedily rcap])cared in over- 
whelming force upon the banks of the Sutlej. But Gobind's 
race was run, and he was not himself fated to achieve aught 
more in person. He had engaged the .services of an .Afghan, 
half-adventurer, half-merchant, and he had jirocured from 
him a considerable number of horses." The merchant, or 
servant, pleaded his own necessities, and urged the payment 

Gunmiklii ; transcrijitB, iiiiporfecl njip.ircntly, of some of which 
latter have been pul into English by Dr. Jtnegregor {Uistori/ of the 
Sit.hs, pp. 79-99). 

* Tile Sikh writers seem unttnimou.s in giving to their great teacher 
a military command in the Deccan, while some recent Muhammadan 
compilers assert that ho died at Patna. Bui tho liberal conduct of 
Bahadur Shah is confirmed by the contemjiorary liistorian, Ivliafi 
Khan, who statc.s tlial ho received rank in the Mughal army (see 
Elphinstone, Hist, of India, ii. OUG note), and it is in a degree cor- 
roborated by the undoubted fact of tho Guru’s death on tho banloi of 
the Godavari. The traditions preserved at Nader give ICnrtik, 1705 
(Sarabat), or towards the end of a. i). 1703, ns tho date of Gobind’s 
arrival at that place. 

- It would bo curious to trace how far India was colonized in tho 
intervals of great invasions by petty Afghan and Turkoman loaders, 
who defrayed their first or occasional expenses by the sale of horses. 

Tradition represents that both tho destroyer of Manikiala in the 
Punjab, and tho founder of Blmtnair in linriunn, were emigrants so 
circumstanced ; and Amir Ivliun, tho recent Indian adventurer, was 
similarly reduced to sell his steeds for food. {Menhoirs of Amir 
Khun, p. 10.) 

Q 
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1C75-170S. of large sums due to him. Impatient with delay, he used an 
angry gesture, and liis mutterings of violcnee provoked 
Gobind to strike him dead. The body of the slain Pathan 
was removed and buried, and his family seemed reeonciled 
to the fate of its head. But his sons nursed their revenge, 
and awaited an opportunity of fulfilling it. They sueceeded 
Gobind /ia stealing upon the Guru’s retirement, and stabbed him 
wounded ' mortally when asleep or unguarded. Gobind sprang up 
n^assins, and the assassins were seized ; but a sardonic smile played 
upon their features, and they justified their act of retribu- 
tion. The Guru heard : he remembered tlie fate of their 


and dies, 

A.D. 1708, 
declaring 
his mission Guru 
to be fid- 
lillcd, and 
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to be com- 
mitted to 
God. 


father, and he perhaps called to mind his own unavenged 
parent. He said to the youths that they had done well, and 
he directed that they should be released uninjured.^ The 
expiring Guru was childless, and the assembled disciples 
asked in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and 
lead them to victory when he was no more, Gobind bade 
them be of good cheer ; the appointed Ten had indeed ful- 
filled their mission, but he was about to deliver the IQialsa 
to God, the never-dying. ‘ He who wishes to behold the 
let him search the GranVi of Nanak. The Guru will 
dwell witli the Ivlialsa ; be firm and be faithful : wherever 
five Sikhs are gathered together there will I also be present.’ ” 


^ AH the common accounts narrate the death of Gobind as given in 
the text, hut with slight differences of detail, while some add that the 
widow of the slain Pathan continunll3^ urged her sons to seek revenge. 
Many accounts, and especialty those by Muhammadans, likewise 
represent Gobind to have become deranged in his mind, and a story 
told by some Sikh ivriters gives a degree of countenance to such a 
belief. They say that the heart of the Guru inclined towards tlie 
youths whose father ho had slain, that he was wont to play simple 
games of skill with them, and that he took opportunities of incul- 
cating upon them the merit of revenge, as if he was himself wear5' of 
life, and wished to fall by their hands. The Star ttl Mtitakliarin 
(i. 114) simply says that Gobind died of grief on account of the loss 
of his children, (Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 70, &c. ; and Elphinstone, 
History, ii. 664.) The accounts now furnished by the priests of the 
temple at Nader, represent the one assassin of the Guru to have been 
the grandson of the Painda I^ian, slain by Har Gobind, and they do 
not give him any further cause of quarrel -with Gobind himself. 

- Such is the’usual account given of the Guru’s dying injunctions ; 
and the belief that Gobind consummated the mission or dispensation 
of Nanaks corns to have been agreeable to the feelings of the times. 
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(Jobind was killccl iij 1708. at. Xacir-r, on the banks of tlic 
Godavari.* He rvas in bis ^orly-^•i;^b^b year, and ir if be 
t1ionf,'bt I>y any Dial Jiis obseiirc eml belied the j>ronns(! of 
his whole life, if shonid be remembered fbal — 

‘ Tie' hnnd of lana 
Is hut n fnnly rorvant of the fir.aia. 

And follows, with its Icnden diliircnco, 

'I'lif fiorj' rto]n of fanry';' 




(ioliind'K 
otid tin- 
limidy, litil 
Inlioiin: not 
fruitlo's. 


fbal when Midtamintal was a fn;;ifive from Meeea, ‘ Ibe 
lanee of an .Antlt miohl Itave eltanoetl llie history of (he 
world ’ and that the .Aehilles of poetry, the rellexion of 
trnth. left Troy nntaketi. Tlie lonl of the Myrmitlons. 
deslimsl to n short life and immorttil (ilory. met an enil 
almost its base as that whieh he dretaleil when stnifielinf; 
with Jsimois and Settmander ; tind the heroic lliehard. of 
eastern atid western fame, whose whoh- soul was bent tijion 
the tlelivenvnce of .Irntsalem. vciletl his fact; in shttme anil 


white it now forms a la.sia nrlicle of fnitli. The moth' r, .and one wifi> 
tif Gohind, art' rejiresi-nted to have survived him lome years; 1ml 
each, when tlyinp. declared (lie (bin'i'-ltiii to rest in the (teiieral Imdy 
of tlie Kln'ilsa, and not in any one mortal ; and henre itio 8ikhs do not 
pive such a de«ipnatinn even to tlie mo't revered of tlieir lioly men, 
tlifir liipliest retiyions titli- l“'inp ’ lllini literally ‘ lirottier Imt 
corresjKindinp in sipnifie.anee nilii the Kn;:tisli term ‘t'lder'. 

1 (loliind is stated to linve lio n iHirn in tlie month of I’oh, 1718 
(Sainhat). which may hi' the end of a. Kiiil or iH'pinninp of Itai'.;, 
and all Bcconnls npree in idariiip his- death nhout the middle of 17fi."i 
(Sainhat), or townnls the end td a. 1708. 

At Kader tiietx' is n larpe u'iit'iouK esfahlisliment, partly supported 
hy the produec of landed estates, partly hy voluntary roiitrihnlions, 
and jiartly hy sums levied annually, npreeahly to the mode orpanired 
by Arjrm. The jirincijial of the establishment disjiatehes a jutsou to 
show his n-quisition to the fnillifut, and all pive areordinp to their 
means. Thus the common horsemen in the employ of Hhopiil pive 
a rujM-e and a ijuartcr each a year, liesidc-s oflerinp-s on occasions of 
pilprinmpe. 

Uanjit Sinph sent considcrahle sums to KndOr, hut the buildings 
coinineneed with the means which he provided have not licen com- 
pleted. 

Nader is also called Apelialanap.ar, and in Southern and Central 
India it is tenned pre-eminently ‘ tlioGurfidw.ara % that is, ‘ the house 
of tlie Gun'is ’. 

- iS'iV MnniuiiJulr MartctU, a dramatic poem. Ait iv, scene 0. 

'* Gihhon, Decline iiiiif Fall oj the Jionvtn Ktnj.irc, i.v. 28.7. 

o 2 
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sorrow that God’s holy city should be left in the possession 
of infidels : he would not behold that which he could not 
redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to 
captivity and a premature graved Success is thus not 
always the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 
Siklis did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he 
effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing 
,vfor social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper 
I adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached 
jby Nanak, Gobind saw what was yet vital, and he 
i relumed it with Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses 
! the whole Sikli people, and the impress of Gobind has not 
] only elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, 
;but has operated materially and given amplitude to their 
’physical frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more 
distinguishable by his stately person and free and manly 
bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lofty thoughtful- 
ness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, and his 
jpersuasion of the near presence of the Divinity.® Notwith- 
standing these changes it has been usual to regard the Siklis 
las essentially Hindu, and they doubtless are so in language 
knd everyday customs, for Gobind did not fetter his 

For this story of tho lion-like king, see Gibbon [Decline and Fall, 
xi. 143), See also Turner’s comparison of the characters of Achilles 
and Richard [History of England, p. 300), and Hallam’s assent to its 
superior justness relatively, to his own parallel of the Cid and tho 
English hero [Middle Ages, iii, 482). 

" This physical change has been noticed by Sir Alexander Burnes 
[Travels, i. 285, and ii. 39), by Elphinstone [History of India, ii. 564), 
and it also slightly struck Malcolm [Sketch, p. 129). Similarly a change 
of aspect, as well as of dress, &c., may bo observed in the descendants 
of such members of Hindu families as became Muhammadans one or 
two centuries ago, and whose personal appearance may yet be readily 
compared with that of their undoubted Brahmanical cousins in many 
parts of Malwa and Upper India. That Prichard [Physical History of 
Mankind, i. 183 and i. 191) notices no such change in tho features, 
although ho does in the characters, of tho Hottentots and Esquimaux 
who have been converted to Christianity, may either show that tho 
attention of our observers and inquirers has not been directed to 
the subject, or that tho savages in question have embraced a new 
faith with little of living ardour and absorbing enthusiasm. 
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disciples with political systems or codes of municipal laws ; 
yet, in religious faith and worldly aspirations, they are 
wholly different from other Indians, and-they-ate„bound 
tQgether_by^a^pmmunity of inward jentiment and of putr 
ward object unlmown elsewhere. But the misapprehension 
need not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars,^ 
when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and Rome 
misunderstood the spirit of those humble men who obtained 
a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Suetonius regarded the 
early Christians as a mere Jeivish sect, they failed to per- 
ceive the fundamental difference, and to appreciate the 
latent energy and real excellence, of that doctrine, which has 
added dignity and purity to modern chdlization.® 

^ The author alludes chiefly to Professor H. H. Wilson, whose 
learning and industry are doing so much for Indian history. (See 
4s{afic RescarckeSy xvii. 237, 238 ; and continuation of Slill’s History, 
vii. 101, 102.) Malcohn holds similar views in one place {Sketch, 
pp. 144, 148, 150), but somewhat contradicts himself in another 
{Sketch, p. 43). With these opinions, however, may be compared the 
more correct views of Elphinstone {History of India, ii. 562, 564) and 
Sir Alexander Burnes {Travels, i. 284, 285), and also Major Browne’s 
observation {India Tracts,n. 4) that the Sikh doctrine bore the same 
relation to the Hindu as the Protestant does to the Romish. 

- See the Annals of TaciUis, Murphy’s translation (book xv, sect. 44, 
note 15). Tacitus calls Christianity a dangerous superstition, and 
regards its professors as moved by ‘ a sullen hatred of the whole 
human race ’ — ^the Judaic characteristic of the period. Suetonius 
talks of the Jews raising distm-bances in the reign of Claudius, at the 
instigation of ‘ one Chrestus’, thus evidently mistaking the whole of 
the facts, and further making a Latin name, genuine indeed, but 
misapplied, of the Greek term for anointed. 

Again, the obscure historian, Vopiscus, preserves a letter, written 
by the Emperor Hadrian, in which the Christians are confounded with 
the adorers of Serapis, and in which the bishops are said to be espe- 
cially devoted to the worship of that strange god, who was introduced 
into Egypt by the Ptolemies (Waddington, History of the Church, 
p. 37) ; and even Eusebius himself did not properly distinguish 
between Christians and the Essenic Therapeutae (Strauss, Life of 
Jesus, i. 294), although the latter formed essentially a mere sect, or 
order, afliecting asceticism and mystery. 

It is proper to add that Mr. Newman quotes the descriptions of 
Tacitus and others as referring really to Christians and not to Jews 
{On the Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 205, &c.). He may be 
right, but the grounds of his dissent from the views of preceding 
scholars are not given. 
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1708- 16. ^ ' Banda, the chosen disciple of Gobind, -was a native of the 

Banda sue- ®outh of India, and an ascetic of the Bairagi order and 
ceeds the extent of the deceased Guru’s preparations and means 
a'temporal understood from the narrative of the career of 

leader. his followers, when his own commanding spirit was no more. 
Proceeds to The Sikhs gathered in numbers round Banda when he 
and cap^^’ north-west, bearing^ with him the arrows of 

lures ^ Gobind as the pledge of victory. Banda put to flight the 

1709- 10 authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and 

then attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pro- 
vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindu betrayer and 
Musalman destroyer of Gobmd’s children were themselves 
put to death by the avenging Sildis.® Banda next established 
a stronghold below the hills of Sirmur,® he oecupied the 
country between the Sutlej and Jumna, and he laid waste 
the district of Saharanpur.^ 

The em- Bahadur Shah, the emperor, had subdued his rebellious 
marches brother Kamb^dish, he had come to terms with the 

towards Marathas, and he was desirous of reducing the princes of 

Lahore. Rajputana to their old dependence, when he heard of the 
defeat of his troops and the sack of his city 'by the hitherto 
unknown Banda.® He hastened towards the Punjab, and 

Some accounts represent Banda to have been a native of Northern 
India, and the writer, follorved by Major Browne (India Tracts, ii. 9), 
says he was bom in the JuIIundur Doab. 

‘Banda’ signifies the slave, and Sarup Chand, the author of the 
Gur-BatnaraK, states that the Bairagi took the name or title when 
he met Gobind in the south, and found that the powers of his tutelary 
god Vishnu were inefiectual in the presence of the Guru. Thence- 
forward, he said, he would be the slave of Gobind. 

® For several particulars, true or fanciful, relating to the capture .of 
Sirhind, see Browne, India Tracts, ii. 9, 10. See also Elphinstone, 
History of India, ii. 565, 566. Wazir Khan was clearly the name of 
the governor, and not Faujdar Khan, as mentioned by Malcolm 
(Shetch, pp. 77, 78). Wazir Khan was indeed the ‘ Faujdar ’, or mili- . 
tary commander in the province, and the word is. as often used as a 
proper name as to denote an office. 

® This was at Mukhlispnr, near Sadowra, which lies north-east from 
Ambala, and it appears to be the ‘ Lohgarh that is, the iron or 
strong fort, of the Siar vl Mvtdhharin (i. 115). 

^ Forster, Travels, i. 304. 

® Of. Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 561, and Fdrster, Travels, i. 
304. This was in A. d. 1709-10. t 
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he did nol pause to enter his capital after his southern 170S-1C>. 

successes ; but. in the meantime his generals had defeated jjj^7hamiir» 

a body of Sikhs near PanTpat, and Banda ivas surrounded in is in (hi; 

his new stronghold, A zealous convert, disguised like his 

leader, allowed himself to he captured during a sally of the wants 

besieged, and Banda withdrew with all his followers.^ ‘ After 

some successful skirmishes he established himself near 

.Taunnu in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the fairest 

part of the Punjab under contribution. Bahadur Slifdi had Unliridur 

hv this time advanced to Lahore in person, and he died Skd'di&s 

at Lnhore, 

there m the month of Icbniary, 1712.- 1712 . 

The death of the emperor brought on another contest for .T.-iIirmifir 
the tlironc. Ilis eldest son. .lahandar Sliah. retained power 
for a year, but, in Februaiy 17i;i he was defeated and put riiUKsiyar, 
to death bv his nephew Farrukhsivar. These eonnnotions 
were favourable to the Sikhs ; they again became united emperor, 
and formid.ablc, and they built for themselves a eonsidenible 
fort, named Ourdasj'nir. between the Bcas and Kavi.^ The 
viceroy of Lahore marched against Banda, but he was 
defeated in a pitched battle, .and the Sikhs sent for\T;anl a 
jiarly towards Sirlund, the governor of which, Bayar.Td Klian, Tb" Sifctn 
advanced to oppose them. A fanatic crept under his tent 
and mortally wounded him ; the Muhammadans dispersed. ib-' 

but the city does not seem to have fallen a second time a 
prey to the cxidting Siklis.'* Tiic emperor now ordered elund’-r-l 
Abdus Samad Mian, the governorof Kashmir, a Tunini noble 
and a skilful gcncr.al, to assume tlic command in the Punjab, 
and he sent to his aid some chosen troops fmrn the eastward. 

.■\bdus Samad Khun brought with him some thousands of 
ins oivn warlike countiymcn, and as soon ns he was in 
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170S-10. possession of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and falling 
npon the Sikh army he defeated it, after a fieree resistanee 
on the part of IBanda. The sueeess was followed up, and 
Banda retreated from post to post, fighting valiantly and 
inflicting lieavy losses on Ids \'i(ffors ; but lie was at length 
liaiKla compelled to shelter himself in the fort of Gufdaspur. He 
was closely besieged ; nothing could be conveyed to him 
nnd taken from without ; and after consuming all his provisions, and 
a”d''i7i’ 0' horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was 

reduced to submit.^ Some of the Siklis were put to death, 
and their heads were borne on pikes before Banda and others 
ns they were marehed to Delhi with all the signs of ignominy 
usual with bigots, and common among barbarous or half- 
civilized conquerors.^ A hundred Siklis were put to death 
daily, contending among themselves for priority of martyr- 
dom, and on the eighth day Banda himself was arraigned 
before his judges. A Muhammadan noble asked the aseetic 
from conviction, how one of his knowledge and under- 
standing could commit crimes which would dash him into 
hell ; but Banda answered that he had been as a mere 
scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement of the 
wicked, and that he was now receiving the meed of his own 
crimes against the Almighty. His son was placed upon his 
knees, a knife was put into liis hands, and he was required 
to take the life of his child. He did so, silent and unmoved ; 
deatE his own flesh was then torn with red-hot pincers, and amid 
Delhi. these torments he expired, his dark soul, say the INIuhamma- 
dans, winging its way to the regions of the damned.® 

^ Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 79, 80; Forster, Travels, i. 306 and note ; 
and tho Star ul Mutakharin, i. 116, 1 17. The ordinary accounts make 
the Sikh army amount to 36,000 men {Forster says 20,000) ; they also 
detain Abdus Samad a year at Lahore before he undertook anything, 
and they bring down all the hill chiefs to his aid, both of which circum- 
stances are probable enough. 

® Star ulMutakharin,i.\\i, 120. Elphinstone {History, ii. 674, 575), 
quoting the contemporary IChafi Khan, says tho prisoners amounted 
to 740. Tho Star ul Mutakharin relates how the old mother of 
Bayazid Khan killed tho assassin of her son, by lotting fall a stone 
on his head, as he and the other prisoners were being led through the 
streets of Lahore. 

® Malcolm {Sketch, p. 82), who quotes the Siar ul Mutakharin. The 
defeat and death of Banda are placed by the Siar ul MutSkharin 
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The nicnion' of Banda is not held in nnicli esteem by the 
Sikhs ; ho ai>pcars to have been of a gloomy disposition, and 
he was obeyed as an energetic and daring leader, without, 
being able to engage, the personal sympathies of his followers, 
lie did not i)erhai)s comprehend the general nature of 
Nanak's and Gohind's reforms ; the spirit of seetarianism 
liosscsscd him, and he endeavoured to introduce changes 
into the modes and practices enjoined by these teachers, 
which should he more in accordance with his own ascetic 
and Hindu notions. These unwise innovations and restric- 
tions were resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and they may 
have cjuised the memon.* of an able and enterjirising leader 
to he generally neglected.* 

.After the death of Banda an active persecution was kept 
up against the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had been great 
and dejiressing. .All who could be seized bad to suffer death, 
or to renounce their faith. A price, indeed, was put upon 
their heads, and so vigorously were the measures of prudence, 
or of vengeance, followed up, that many conformed to Hindu- 
ism ; others abandoned the outward signs of their belief, 
and the more sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses 
of the hills, or in the woods to the .south of the Sutlej. The 
Sildis were scarcely again heard of in historj' for the period 
of a gcncration.- 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith 
become established as a prevailing sentiment and guiding 
principle to work its May in the M'orld. Nanak disengaged 
his little society of Morshippers from Hindu idolatry and 

(i. 109), bj’ Orrao [Iliatory, ii. 22), and apparently by Elpbinstono 
{Ili^lor;/, ii. .904), in the year a. d. 1710; but Forster [Travels, i. 
300 note) bn.s tbc date 1714. 

* Cf. Jlalcolm, S/.'cfc/i,pp. 83, 84. But Banda is Bometimes styled 
Guru by Indians, a.s in tbo Siar ttl Mutakharin (i. 114), and there is 
still an order of balf-contormist Sikhs which regards him ns its founder. 
Banda, it is reported, wished to establish a sect of his ou-n, snjdng 
that of Gobind could not endure ; and ho is further declared to have 
wished to change the exclamation or salutation, ‘ Wab Guru ko 
Fateh ! ’ which had been used or ordained by Gobind, into ‘ Fateh 
Dharain!’ and ‘Fateh Darsan ! ’ (Victory to faith ! Victory to tlio 
sect I ). Cf. Malcolm, Sk-cicJi, pp. 83, 84. 

- Cf. Forster [Travels, i. 312, 313), and Browne [India Tracts, 
ii. 13), and also Malcolm [Sketch, pp. 86, 86). 
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jMuhammadan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
ibasis of religious and moral purity ; Amar Das preserved 
the infant community from declining into a sect of quietists 
or ascetics , Arjun gave his increasing followers a written 
rule of conduct and a civil organization ; Har Gobind added 
the use of arms and a military system ; and Gobind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
inspired them with the desire of being socially free and 
nationally independent. No further legislation was re- 
quired ; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague 
Reeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. 
The operation Of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear caimot be foreseen. 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brahmanical doc- 
trines were most strongly acted on by the vital and spreading 
Muhammadan belief. It has now come into contact with 
tire civilization and Ciiristianity of Europe, and the result 
can only be known to a distant posterity.^ 

^ There are also elements of change within Sikhism itself, and dis- 
sent is everywhere a source of wealmess and decay, although some- 
times it denotes a temporary increase of strength and energy. Sikh 
sects, at least of quietists, are already numerous, although the great 
development of the tenets of Guru Gobind has thrown other denomina- 
tions into the shade. Thus the prominent division into ‘ Khulasa 
meaning ‘ of Nanak and ‘ Klialsa meaning ‘ of Gobind which is 
noticed by Forster {Travels, i. 309), is no longer in force. The former 
term, Bhulasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present day, while 
all claim membership with the Khalsa. Nevertheless, the peaceful 
Sikhs o'f the first teacher are stHl to be everywhere met with in the 
cities of India, although the warlike Singhs of the tenth Mng have 
become predominant in the Punjab, and have scattered themselves 
as soldiers from Kabul to the south of India. 


Note. — T£e reader is referred to Appendices I, H, m, and IV 
for some account of the Granths of the Sikhs, for some illustrations 
of principles and practices taken from the writings of the Gurus, and 
for abstracts of certain letters attributed to Nanak and Gobind, and 
which are descriptive of some views and modes of the Sikh people. 
Appendix V may also be referred to for a list of some Sikh sects or 
denominations. 
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TUI-: i:s’i'.vnij.snMEXT of sikii ixDErjiNDEXCE 

1 710-0 ^ 

IX'oIinp of (]ip Miipiml Enijiiro — Grmhinl roapjH'.-irnnco of tlic Siklis — 

Tho Sikhs corrood liy Mir Mnnnu, nml iiorHcciilcil hy Tainiur tho 
Fon of Ahmad Sliah — ^Tlip Army of Ihe ‘ Khiilsa ’ and the State 
of tlie ' Klirdsa ’ jiroclainied to l>c suhstantive Powers — Judina 
Beg KliTin and tlie Maratlias under Baghu1)a — Alimnd Shah’s 
incursions and victories — The provinces of iSirhind and I>ahoro 
po'jses^ed in sovereignty hy the Sikhs — Tiiei "‘i .■ 

of the Sikhs ns a feudal confederacy — The < 

,• AunANGzini was llic Iasi of the race of TaiiiiOr who pos- ni&-3S. 
sessed a genius for coniniari<l,nn(l ingoverningn large empire 
of incoherent jinrls and connicling principles, his weak sue- Mughal 
ccssors had to lean upon the doubtful loyalty of selfish and 
jealous ministers, and to prolong a nominal rule by opjiosing clincs.'^ 
insurrectionarv subjects to rebellious dcjicndents. Within 
a generation aluhammadan adventurers had established MaraUiSs, 
separate dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hydcrfibad ; 
the Hlaratha Pesliwa had startled the Muslims of India by 
suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial city,* and 
the stern usurping Xadir had scornfully hailed the long 
descended Muhammad Shfdi as a brother Turk in the heart 
of his blood-stained capital.^ The Afghan colonists of 
Rohilkhand and the Hindu Juts of Bhartpur had raised 
themselves to importance as substantive powers,® and when 

* This wns in a. n. 1737, when Bujl Rao, tho Pcshwfi, made an 
incursion from Agra towards Delhi. (ScoElpliinstono, /7>sfory,ii. 609, 
and Grant Duff, Ilislori/ of the Mahrattas, i. 533, .734.) 

- Sec Nadir Sliah’s letter to his son, relating his successful invasion 
of India. {Afintjc Jtcscarchcs, x. 545, 54G.) 

® A valuahlc account of the Rohillas maj- lie found in Forster's 
Travels 115, &c.), and the public is indebted to tho Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee of London for tho memoirs of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
one of the most eminent of their leaders. • 

Tho Jnts of Bhartpur and Dholpur.and of Huthras and other ’o r 
places, dcsorvo a separate liistory. 
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the Persian conqueror departed with the spoils of Delhi, ^ 
the government was weaker, and society was more dis- 
organized, than Avhen tlie fugitive Babar entered India in 
search of a throne worthy of his lineage and his personal 
merits. 

These commotions were favourable to the reappearance 
of a depressed sect ; but tlte delegated rule of Abdus Samad 
in Lahore was vigorous, and, both under him and his weaker 
successor,” the Sikhs comported themselves as peaceful 
subjects in their villages, or lurked in woods and valleys to 
obtain a precarious livelihood as robbers.® The tenets of 
Nanak and Gobind had nevertheless taken root in the hearts 
of the people ; the peasant and the mechanic .nursed their 
faith in secret, and' the more ardent clung to the hope of 
ample revenge and speedy victorj'. The departed Guru had 
declared himself the last of the prophets ; the believers were 
without a temporal guide, and rude untutored men, accus- 
tomed to defer to their teacher as divine, were left to w’orlc 
their way to greatness, ivithout an ordained method, and 
without any other bond of union than the sincerity of their 
common faith. The progress of the new religion, and the 
ascendancy of its votaries, had thus been trusted to the 
pregnancy of the truths announced, and to the fitness of 
the Indian mind for their reception. The general acknow- 
ledgement of the most simple and comprehensive principle 
is sometimes uncertain, and is usually slow and irregular, 
and this fact .should be held in view in considering the 
history of the Sikhs from the death of Gobind to the present 
time. 

During the invasion of Nadir Shah, the Sikhs collected 
in small bands, and plundered both the stragglers of the 
Persian army and the wealthy inhabitants who fled towards 
the hills on the first appearance of the conqueror, or when 
the massacre at Delhi became generally known.* The 

* [These included the famous peacock throne of Shah Jahan and 
the celebrated Koh-i-Nur. The subsequent history of the latter is too 
well known to need repetition. — En.] 

® He was likewise the son of the conqueror of Banda. His name 
was Zakariya Khan, and his title IChan Bahadur. 

® Cf. Forster’s Travels,!. 313, and Browne’s India Tracts, ii. 13. 

* Browne', India Tracfs.ii. 13, 14. Nadir acquired from the Mughal 
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impunity -which attended tliese efforts encouraged them to 
holder attempts, and they began to visit Amritsar openly 
instead of in secrecy and disguise. The Sikli horseman, says 
a Muhammadan author, might be seen riding at fidl gallop 
to pay his devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be 
slain, and some might be caiitured, but none -(vere ever 
knomi to abjure their creed, when thus taken on their way 
to that sacred place.*^ Some Siklis next succeeded in estab- 
lishing a small fort at Dalliwal on the Ra^d, and they -were 
unknown or disregarded, imtil considerable numbers 
assembled and proceeded to le\'j’' contributions aroimd 
Eminabad, whichlies to the north of Lahore. Themarauders 
were attacked, but the detacliment of troops was repulsed 
and its leader slain. A larger force pnrsued and defeated 
them ; many prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the 
scene of their execution is now known as ‘ Shahid Ganj or 
the place of martyrs.- It is further marked by the tomb of 
Bhai Taru Singh, who was required to cut his hair and to 
renounce his faith ; but the old companion of Guru Gobind 
would yield neither his conscience nor the symbol of his con- 
viction, and his real or pretended answer is preseiv^ed to the 
present day. The hair, the scalp, and the slcuU, said he, 
have a mutual connexion ; the head of man is linked with 
life, and /icwas prepared to yield his breath with cheerfidness. 

The viceroyalty of Lahore was about this time contested 
between the two sons of Zakariya Ivlian, the successor of 
Abdus Samad, who defeated Banda. The younger, Shah 
Nawaz IHian, displaced the elder, and to strengtlien himself 

emperor the provinces of Sindh and Kabul, and four districts of the 
province of Lahore, lying near the Jhelum river. 

Zakariya Khan, son of Abdul Samad, -was -riceroy of Lahore at 
the time. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereign, and Nadir’s entry into the 
capital, took place on the 13th of February and early in March, 1739, 
respective! but -were not known in London until the 1st of October, 
so slow were the communications, and of so little importance was 
Delhi to Englishmen, three generations ago. (Wade’s CltronoJogicaJ 
British History, p. 417.) 

^ The author is quoted, but not named by Malcolm, Sketch, p. SS. 

- Cf. Browne, India Tracis, ii. 13 ; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86 ; and 
Murray’s Ban jit Singh, by Prinsep, p. 4. Yahya Khan, the elder son 
of Zakariya Khan, was governor of the Punjab at the time. 
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in liis usurpation, lie opened a eorrespondence with Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, ivlio beeame master of Afghanistan on the 
assassination of Nadir Shah, in June. 1747. The Durrani 
king soon colleeted round his standard numbers of the hardy 
tribes of Central Asia, v/ho delight in distant inroads and 
suecessful rapine. He neeessarily looked to India as the 
most produetive field of conquest or ineursion, and he could 
cloak his ambition under the double pretext of the tendered 
allegiance of the governor of Lahore, and of the favourable 
reception at Dellii of his enemy. Nadir Shah’s fugitive 
governor of Kabul.’^ Ahmad Shiih crossed the Indus : but 
the usurping viceroy of Lahore had been taunted with his 
treason ; generosity prevailed over policy, and he resolved 
upon opposingthe advance of the Afghans. He was defeated, 
and the Abdali became master of the Punjab. The Shah 
pursued his march to Sirhind, where he was met by the 
Wazlr of the declining empire. Some desultory skirmishing 
and one more decisive action took place, but the result of 
the whole was so unfavourable to the invader that he pre- 
cipitately recrossed the Punjab, and gave an opportunity 
to the watchful Sildis of harassing his rear and of gaining 
confidence in their own prowess. The minister of Delhi was 
Idlled by a cannon ball during the short campaign, but the 
gallantry and the services of his son, IVIIr Mannu, had been 
conspicuous, and he became the vieeroy of Lahore and 
Multan, under the title of MuTn-ul-mulk.“ 

The new governor was a man of vigour and ability, but 
his object was rather to advance his own interests than to 
serve the emperor ; and in the administration of his pro- 
vinces he could trust to no feelings save those which he 
personally inspired. He judiciously retained the services 
of two experienced men, Kaura Mai and Adina Beg Klian, 
the one as his immediate deputy, and the other as the 
manager of the Jullundur Doab. Both had dealt skilfully 

^ Cf. Murray’s BanjU Singh, by Prinsep, p. 9, and Browne, India 
Tracts, ii. 16. Nasir Khan, the governor, hesitated about marrying 
his daughter to Ahmad Shah, one of another race, as well as about 
rendering obedience to him as sovereign. Cf., however, EIpbinstone 
[Accountof Kabul,n.285), who makes no mention of these particulars. 

" Cf . Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 286, 286, and Murray’s Eanjit Singh, 

pp. 6-8. 
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for the limes with the insurrectionary Sikhs, ivlio continued 
to press themselves more and more on the attention of their 
unloyal governors^ During the invasion of Ahmad Shfih 
they liad thrown up a fort close to Amritsar, called the 
Rum Rauni, and one of their most able leaders liad arisen, 
Jassa Singh Kalal, a brewer or distiller, who boldly pro- 
claimeti the birth of a new power in the stale — the ‘ Dal ' 
of the ‘ Khfilsa % or army of the theocracy of ‘ Singhs 
As soon as Mir Mannu had established bis authority, he 
marched against the insurgents, captured their fort, dis- 
persed their troops, and took measures for the general 
preservation of good order.^ His plans were interrupted by 
the rumoured approach of a second Afghan invasion ; lie 
marched to the Chenrd) to repel the danger, and he dispatched 
agents to the Durrani camp to avert it by promises and 
concessions. Ahmad Shfili's own rule was scarcely consoli- 
dated, he respected the ability of the youth who bad 
checked him at Sirhind, and he retired across the Indus on 
the stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful district.s 
should be paid to him as they had been paid to Nadir Shfib, 
from whom he pretended to derive his title.'* 

Sllr Mannu gained applause at Delhi for the success of his 
measures, hut his ambition was justly dreaded by the Way.Tr 
Safdar Jang, wlio knew Jiis own designs on Oiidh, and felt 
that the example would not be lost on the son of his jire- 

Knur.i Mai was himself a follower of Nanah, without liaviag 
adopted the tenets of Gobind. {Forster, 7'r«(v/<, i. .'il t.) Adiaa Ih-g 
Klian was appointed manager of the .billundiir Itoab by Zahnriva 
IvhSn, with onlcrs to coerce flic Sikhs after Nadir Slirdi's relin-nirnf, 
(Browne, iridia Tracis, ii, M.) 

- Cf. Broivne, India Tracts, ii. 1C, ■who gives Charsa .Vingh, Tuba 
Singh, and Kirwar Singh, ns the eonfedemtes of ,T.at*a Kah'd. 

Both Kaura 5Ial and Adina Beg, hat oRjKicinUy the former, the 
one from predilection, and the other from jiolicy, arc iindcrelood to 
have dissuaded Mir Mannu from proceeding to est remit ies against the 
Sikhs. Cf. BrouTic, Tracts, ii. 10, and I'orsler, Traifls, i. .'iM, .'{If,, 
321, 328, which latter, liowcver, justly ohserve.s, that .Mannu had 
objects in view of gre.ater moment to himself than the HUpiiression of 
an infant sect. 

^ The Afghans state that Mir Mannu also kenme the .‘thaU’s tribu- 
tary for the whole of the Punjab, and, doubtless, he^irowiVidanything 
to get the invader away and to Ijc left alone. (Cf . Klpliinst one. AYJm I, 
u. ~86, and Murray, Eanjit Singh, pp. 9, 10.) 
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1749-52. dcccssor. It was proposed to reduce his power by conferring 
the province of Multan on Shall Nawaz IClian, whom Mir 
Mannu liiinself Jiad supplanted in Lahore ; ^ hut Mannu 
had an accurate knowledge of the imperial power and of 
his own resources, and he sent his deputy, Kauru Mai, to 
resist the new governor. Shah Nawaz lOian was defeated 
and slain, and the dated viceroy conferred the title of 
Maharaja on his successful follower.- This virtual inde- 
pendence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikli disturbances, 
emboldened Mannu to iierscvere in his probably original 
design, and to withhold the promised tribute from Ahmad 
Shah. A jiretcncc of demanding it was made, and the 
payment of all arrears was offered, but neither party felt that 
the other could be trusted, and the Afghan king marched 
Shah, who towards Lahore. Mannu made a show of meeting him on 
Indus for the frontier, but finally he took up an entrenched position 
under the walls of the city. Had he remained on the defen- 
1749 ^ 1 . sive the Abdali might probably have been foiled, but, after 
Abdali a four months’ beleaguer, he was tempted to risk an action. 
Sore Kaura Mai was killed ; Adina Beg scarcely exerted himself ; 
1752, ’ Mannu saw that a prolonged contest would be ruinous, and 
Mwnu he prudently retired to the citadel and gave in his adhesion 
but retains to the conqueror. The Shah was satisfied with the surrender 
governor of ^ considerable treasure and with the annexation of Lahore 
the Punjab, and Multan to his dominions. He expressed his admiration 
Ajiril 1752. Qf Mannu’s spirit as a leader, and efficiency as a manager, 
and he continued him as his own delegate in the new acquisi- 
tions. The Shah took measures to bring Kashmir also under 
his sway, and then retired towards his native country.^ 

The Siklis This second capture of Lahore by strangers necessarily 
mcreMo^in ’"’wakened the administration of the province, and the Sildis, 
strength ; ever ready to rise, again became troublesome ; but Adina 
Beg found it advisable at the time to do away with the 

t Hayatulla Bdian, the younger son of Zakariya Khan, is stated in 
local Multan clironicles to have held that province when Nadir Shah 
entered Sind, in 1739-40, to fairly settle and subdue it, and to have 
then tendered his allegiance to the Persian conqueror, from whom ho 
received the title of Shah Nawaz IChan. 

“ Cf. Murray’s Ran jit Singh, p. 10. 

* Cf. Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 288, and Murray’s Ranjit Singh, 
pp. 10, 13. 
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suspicions which attached to his inaction at Lahore, and to 
the belief that he temporized with insurgent peasantry for 
purposes of his own. He was required to bring the Sildis 
to order, for they had Aurtually possessed themselves of the 
country Ijdng between Amritsar and the hills. He fell 
suddenly upon them during a day of festival at Maldiowal, 
and gave them a total defeat. But his object Avas still to be 
thought their friend, and he came to an understanding AA'ith 
them that their payment of their own rents should be nomi- 
nal or limited, and their exactions from others moderate or 
systematic. He took also many of them into his pay ; one 
of the number being Jassa Singh, a earpenter, who after- 
Avards became a chief of consideration.^ 

Mir Mannu died a fcAv months after the re-establishment 
of his authority as the deputy of a new master.^ His widow 
succeeded in procuring the aeknoAvledgement of his infant 
son as viceroy under her OAvn guardianship, and she en- 
deavoured to stand equally well Avith the court of Delhi and 
with the Durrani Idng. She professed submission to both, 
and she betrothed her daughter to Ghazi-ud-dm, the grand- 
son of the first Nizam of the Deccan, AA'ho had supplanted 
the viceroy of Oudh as the minister of the enfeebled empire 
of India.® But the Wazir wished to recover a province for 
his sovereign, as aa’cII as to obtain a bride for himself. He 
proceeded to Lahore and removed his enraged mother-in- 
laAV ; and the Punjab remained for a time under the nominal 
rule of Adina Beg IHian, until Alunad Shah again marched 
and made it his oaa'u. The Durrani king passed through 
Lahore in the winter of 1755-6, leaving his son Taimur under 
the tutelage of a chief, named Jahan IHian, as gOA^ernor. 
The Shah likewise aimexed Sirhind to his territories, and 
although he extended his pardon to Ghazi-ud-dm personally, 
he did not return to Kandahar until he had plundered Delhi 

^ Cf. Brovme, India Tracts, ii. 17, and Malcolm, Sketch, p. 82. 

® Forster {Travels, i. 315) and Malcolm {Sketch, p. 92), say 1752. 
Browne {Tracts, ii. 18) gives the Hijri year, 1165, which corresponds 
Avith A. n. 1751, 1752. Murray {EanjU Singh, p. 13) simpty says 
Mannu did not long survive his submission, but Elphinstone {Kahd, 
ii. 288) gives 1756 as the date of the viceroj^’s death. 

® The original name of Ghazi-ud-din was Shahab-ud-din, cor- 
rupted into Sahoodeen and Shaodeen by the Marathas. 
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and Mathura, and placed Najlb-ud-daula, a Roliilla leader, 
' near the person of the Wazir’.s puppet Idng, as the titular 
commander of the forces of the Delhi empire, and as the 
cfTicicnt representative of Abdali interests.^ 

Prince Taimur’s first object was to thoroughly disperse 
the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adlna Beg for the support 
which he had given to the Delhi minister in recovering 
Lahore. Jassa, the carpenter, had restored the Ram Rauni 
of Amritsar ; that place was accordingly attacked, the fort 
was levelled, the buildings were demolished, and the sacred 
reserxmir was filled with the ruins. Adlna Beg would not 
trust the prince, and retired to the hills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Silclis in their desire for revenge. They 
assembled in great numbers, for the faith of Gobind was 
the living conviction of hardy single-minded villagers, 
rather than the ceremonial belief of busy citizens, with 
thoughts di\'erted by the opposing interests and conven- 
tional usages of artificial society. The countrj’ around La- 
hore swarmed with horsemen ; the prinee and his guardian 
wore wearied with their cumbrous efforts to scatter them, 
and they found it prudent to retire towards the Chenab, 
Lahore was temporarily occupied by the triumphant Sildis, 
and the same Jassa Singh, who had proclaimed the ‘TClialsa ’ 
to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it another 
sj'mbol of substantive power. He used the mint of the 
Mughals to strike a rupee bearing the inscription, ‘ Coined 
by the grace of the “ IHriilsa ” in the country of Ahmad, 
conquered by Jassa the Kalal.’ 

^ Cf. Forster, yraretsji. 310,317; Browne, Troc/s, ii. 48 ; Malcolm, 
Sl'e/ch, pp. 92, 94; Elphinstone, ii. 288, 289; and Murray, . 

JRanjtt Singh, pp. 14, 15. 

During the nominal viceroyalty of Mir Mannu’s widow, one Bikari 
Khan played a conspicuous part as her deputy. He was finally put 
to death by the lady as one who designed to supplant her authority ; 
but he was, nevertheless, supposed to have been her paramour. 
(Of. Browne, ii. 18, and Murray, p. 14.) The gilt mosque at Lahore 
was built by this Bikari Khan. 

“ Of. Browne, Tracts, ii. 19 ; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 93, &c. ; Elphin- 
stone, Kabul, ii. 289 ; and Murray, BanjU Singh, p; 15. 

Eiphinstono, using Afghan accounts, says Adlna Beg defeated a 
body of Taimur troops ; and Murray, using apparently the accounts of 
Punjab Muhammadans, omits the occupation of Lahore by the Sikhs. 
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The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 
Marathas to enable him to expel Najib-iid-daula, who, by 
his own address and power, and as the agent of Alimad Shah 
Abdali, had become paramount in the imperial councils. 
Ghazi-ud-dln easily induced Raghuba, the Peshwa's 
brother, to advance ; Delhi was occupied by the Marathas, 
and Naj!b-ud-daula escaped with difficulty, Adina Beg 
found the Sikhs less willing to defer to him than he had 
hoped ; thej’’ were, moreov^er, not powerful enough to 
enable him to govern thePunjab unaided, and he accordingly 
invited the Marathas to extend their arms to the Indus. 
He had also a body of Sikli followers, and he marched from 
the Jimina in company with Raghuba. Alimad Shah’s 
governor of Sirhind was expeUed, but Adina Beg’s Sikli 
allies incensed the JlarMlias by anticipating them in the 
plunder of the town, which, after two generations of rapine, 
they considered as peculiarly their right. The Sildis eva- 
cuated Lahore, and the several Afghan garrisons retired and 
left the Marathas masters of Multan and of Attock, as well 
as of the capital itself. Adina Beg became the governor of 
the Punjab, but his vision of complete independence was 
arrested by death, and a few months after he had established 
his authority he was laid in his grave.^ The Marathas 
seemed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted 
with Ghazi-ud-din a scheme pleasing to both, the reduction 
of Oudh and the expulsion of the Rohillas.^ But the loss of 
the Punjab brought Ahmad Shall a second time to the 
banlvS of the Jumna, and dissipated for ever the Maratha 
dreams of supremacy.® 

The Durrani king marched from Baluchistan up the 
Indus to Peshawar, and thence across the Punjab. His 
presence caused iMultan and Lahore to be evacuated by the 
jMarathas, and his approach induced the Wazir Ghazi-ud- 
din to take the life of the emperor, while the young prince, 

^ Cf, Browne, India Tracts,n. 19, 20 ; Forster, TraveU,i. 317, 318 ; 
Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 290 ; and Grant Duff, History of the Mara- 
thas, ii. 132. Adina Beg appears to have died before the end of 1758. 

- Cf. Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 669, 670. 

® Najib-ud-daula, and the Eohillas likewise, urged Ahmad to 
return, when they saw their villages set on flames by the Marathas. 
(Elphinstone, India, ii. 670, and Browne, Tracts, ii. 20.) 
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'^760-1. afterwards Slifili Alam, was absent endeavouring to gain 
strengtli by an alliance with the English, the new masters 
of Bengal. The Maratha commanders, Sindhia and Holkar, 
Delhi occu- were separately overpowered ; the Afghan king occupied 
Delhi, and then advanced towards the Ganges to engage 
but aher- Sliujii-ud-daula, of Oudh, in the general confederacy against 
(Son southern Hindus, who were about to make an effort for 

by the the final extinction of the Muhammadan rule. A new 
untried in the northern wars, but accompanied 
by the Peshwa’s heir and by all the IMaratha chiefs of name, 
was advancing from Poona, confident in bis fortune and in 
Jus superior numbers. Sedasheo Rao easil}'^ expelled the 
Afghfm detachment from Delhi, while the main body was 
occupied in the Doab, and he vainly talked of proclaiming 
The Mann- young Wiswas Rao to be the paramount of India. But 
f’drfeated Shfili gained his great victory of Punipat in the 

at Panipat, beginning of 1701, and both the influence of tlie Pcsliwa 
fed^tem w' ^us own people, and the power of the Marathas in 

varilyCi4m Hindustan, received'' a blow, from which neither fully re- 
ESL^Tth which, indirectly, aided the accomplishment 

Jan., 1761. of their desires by almost unheeded foreigners.^ 

The Afghan king returned to Kiibul immediately after 
the battle, leaving deputies in Sirhind and Lahore," and the 
Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as predator}' 
TboSiklis bands hovering round the Durrani army ; but the absence 
j • of all regular government gave them additional strength, 
tbe open and they became not only masters of their own villages, but 
country, began to erect forts for the purpose of keeping stranger 
communities in check. Among others Charat Singh, the 
grandfather of Ranjit Singh, established a stronghold of 
the kind in his wife’s village of Gujrnauli (or Gujranwala), 
to the northward of Lahore. The Durrani governor, or his 
deputy, IfliwiTja Obed, went to reduce it in tlie beginning 

Browne, India Tracts,n. 20, 21 ; Elphinstone, History of India, 
ii. 070, &c. ; and Murray, BanjU Singh, pp. 17, 20. 

Elphinstone says the Maratha leader only delayed to proclaim 
Wiswaa the paramount of Hindustan until the Durranis should be 
driven across the Indus. See also Grant Huff, History of the Marathas, 
ii. 142 and note. 

- Baland Khan in Lahore, and Zain Khan in Sirhind, according to 
Browne, India Tracts, ii. 21, 23, 
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of 1762/ and the Sildis assembled for its relief. The Afghan 
■was repulsed, he left his baggage to be plundered, and fled 
to shut himself up within the walls of Lahore.^ The governor 
of Sirhind held his ground better, for he was assisted by an 
active Muhammadan leader of the country, Hinghan IHian 
of Malcr Kotla ; but the SiMis resented this hostility of an 
Indian Pathan as they did the treason of a Hindu religionist 
of Jindiala, who wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
adhered to Ahmad Shah. The ‘ army of the Klialsa ’ 
assembled at Amritsar, the faithful performed their ablu- 
tions in the restored pool, and perhaps the first regular 
‘ Gurumatta’, or diet for conclave, was held on this oecasion. 
The possessions of Hinghan IHian were ravaged, and 
Jindiala was invested, preparatory to attempts of greater 
moment.® 

But the restless Ahmad Shah was again at hand. This 
prince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy and 
enterprising, fitted for conquest, yet ineapable of empire, 
seemed but to exist for the sake of losing and recovering 
provinces. He reached Lahore towards the end of 1762, 
and the Sildis retired to the south of the Sutlej, perhaps 
with some design of joining their brethren who were watching 
Sirhind, and of overpowering Zain IQian the governor, 
before they should be engaged with Ahmad Shah himself ; 
but in two long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of 
Ludhiana, the king came up with the Sildis when they were 
about to enter into action ivith his lieutenant. He gave 
them a total defeat, and the Muhammadans were as active 
ill the pursuit as they had been ardent in the attack. The 
Sildis are variously reported to have lost from twelve to 
twenty-five thousand men, and the rout is still familiarly 
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^ Murray (Ranjit Singh, p. 21) makes Khwaja Obed the governor, 
and ho may have succeeded or represented Baland EJi.an, whom 
other accounts show to have occasionally resided at Rohtas. Gui- 
ranwala is the more common, if less ancient, form of the name of the 
village attacked. It was also the place of Ranjit Singh’s birth, and 
is now a fair-sized and thriving town. (Cf. hinnshi Shahamat Ali’s 
Sikhs and Afghans, p. 51.) 

- hlurray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 22, 23. 

® Cf. Browne, India Tracts, ii. 22, 23 ; and Murray, Ranjit Singh, 
p. 23. 
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known as the ‘ Ghulu Gliura or great disaster,^ Alha 
Singh, the founder of the ])rcscnt family of Patifda, was 
among the prisoners, hut his manly deportment pleased 
the M'arlikc king, and the conqueror may not have been 
insensible to the policy of widening the difference between 
a Malwcl and a Munjha Singh. He was dcchired a raja of 
the state and dismissed tvith honour. The Shfdt had an 
interview at Sirhind with his ally or dependent, Najib-ud- 
daula ; he made a Hindu, named Ktlbuli Mai, Jiis governor 
of Lahore, and then hastened towards Kandahar to suppress 
an insurrection in that distant quarter ; but he first gratified 
his own resentment, and indulged the savage bigotry of his 
followers, by destroying the renewed temples of Amritsar, 
by polluting the pool with slaughtered cows, by encasing 
numerous pyramids witli the heads of decapitated Silclis, 
and by cleansing the walls of desecrated mosques with the 
blood of his infidel enemies.” 

The Sildis were not cast down ; they received daily 
accessions to their numbers ; a vague feeling that they 
were a people had arisen among them ; all were bent on 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion and 
of fame. TJieir first efforts were directed against tlie Pathan 
colony of Kasur, which place they took and plundered, and 
they then fell upon and slew their old enemy Hinghan IGian 
of IMaler Kotla. Thej’^ next marched towards Sirhind, and 
the court of Delhi was incapable of raising an arm in support 
of Muhammadanism. Zain IQian, the Afghan governor, 
gave battle to the true or probable number of 40,000 Siklis 
in the month of December 1763, but he was defeated and 
slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further oppo- 
sition. Tradition still describes how the Siklis dispersed 
as soon as the battle was won, and how, riding day and 
night, each horseman would throw his belt and seabbard, 
his articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost 

^ The scene of the fight lay between Gnjerwal and Bcrn.'da . perhaps 
twenty miles south from Ltidhiana. Hinghan Khiin, of Malcr Kotla, 
seems to have guided the Shah. Of. Browne, 2'mcls,ii. 23 ; Burster, 
Travels, i. 310 ; and Murray, Banjit Singh, pp. 23, 25. The action 
appears to have been fought in Bobruary 1762. 

- Of. Borster, Travels, i. 320 ; and Murray, EaiijU Singh, p. 25. 
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linked, into successive villages, to mark them as his. Sirhiiul 
itself vas totally destroyed, and the feeling still lingers 
which makes it meritorious to carrj^ away a brick from the 
place which witnessed the death of the mother and children 
of Gobind Singh. The impulse of victory swcjit the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, and their presence in Saharanpur recalled 
Najib-ud-daula from his contests with the Jfits, under 
Suraj Idal, to protect his own principality, and he found it 
prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce the 
invaders to' retire.* 

Najib-ud-daula was successful against the Jfits, and Suraj 
^lal was killed in fight ; but the wazTr, or regent, was him- 
self besieged in Delhi, in 17G1-, by the son of the deceased 
chief, and the heir of Bhartjmr was aided by a large body of 
Sikhs, as well as of Jlarfithas more accustomed to defy the 
imperial power.- The loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmad 
Shfih a seventh time across the Indus, and the danger of 
Najib-ud-daula led him onwards to the neighbourhood of 
the Jumna ; but the siege of Delhi being raised — partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Marfilha chief, 
Holkar, and the Sludi having perhaps rebellions to suppress- 
in his native provinces, hastened back without making any 
efrective altcmjit to recover Sirhind. lie was content with 
acknowledging Allia Singh of Patifila as governor of the 
province on his part, that chief having oiiportunely pro- 
cured the town itself in exchange from the descendant of 
an old companion of the Guru’s, to whom the eonfcdcratcs 
had assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shfih retired unmolested, but describe a long and arduous 
contest in the vicinity of Amrit.sar, which ended without 
cither party being able to claim a victory, although it 
precipitated the already hurried retirement of the Afghans. 
The Siklis found little dilficulty in ejecting Kfibuli Mai, the 
governor of Lahore, and the whole country, from the 
Jhclum to the Sutlej, was jiartitioned among chiefs and 

* Cf. IJrowne, Imlta Tracts, ii. 2-1, and JIurray, lianjil Singh, pp. 2li, 
27. Some accoimts represent llic Sikim to have also become tempo- 
rarily posscsseil of Lahore at this period. 

- Cf. Broinic,7V«cfs,ii.24. Sikh tradition still preserves the names 
of the cliicfs who plundered the vegetable market at Delhi on this 
occasion. 
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1764. their followers, as the plains of Sirhind had been divided in 
the year previous. Numerous mosques were demolished, 
and Afghans in chains were made to wash the foundations 
with the blood of bogs. The chiefs then assembled at 
hellcat .tel. Amritsar, and proclaimed their own sway and the preva- 
the*sect”*^ lence of their faith, by striking a coin with an inscription to 
established the effect that Guru Gobind had received from Nanak 
as a ruling ‘Deg, Tegh, and Fath’, or Grace, Power, and Rapid 
people. Victory.! 

The Sikhs The Sikhs were not interfered with for two years, and the 
into'a^'poli- short interval was employed in ascertaining their actual 
tical sys- possessions, and in determining their mutual relations in 
their unaccustomed condition of liberty and power. Every 
Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member of the 
commonwealth ; but their means, their abilities, and their 
opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 
which may masters as well as servants. Their system naturally re- 
theoMatk** solved itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with 
confScrate all the confusion and uncertainty attendant upon a triple 
feudalism, a society half-barbarous. God was 

their lielper and only judge, community of faith or object 
was their moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion 
to steel of Gobind, was their material instrument. Year by 
year the ‘ Sarbat lOialsa or whole Sikli people, met once 
at least at Amritsar, on the occasion of the festival of the 

! Cf. Broivnc, /ndio Tracfs.ii. 25, 27 ; Forster, Trnrcfe.i. 321, 323 ; 
Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 296, 297 ; and Murray, RanjU Singh, pp, 26, 27. 

Tho rupees struck wore called ‘ Gobindshahi ’, and the use of the 
emperor’s name was rejected (Browne, Tracts, ii. 28), although exist- 
ing coins show that it was afterwards occasionally inserted by petty 
chiefs. On most coins struck by Ranjit Singh is tho inscription, 

‘ Deg, tegh, wa fath, wa nasrat be darang 
Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh ’, 
that is, literally, ‘ Grace, power, and victory, victory without 
pause. Guru Gobind Singh obtained from Nanak.’ For some observa- 
tions on tho words Deg, and Tegh, and Fath, see Appendices IX and 
XII. Browne (Tracis, ii. Introd. vii) gives no typical import to ‘ Deg ’, 
and therefore leaves it meaningless ; but he is perhaps more prudent 
than Col. Slccman, who wTites of ‘ tho sword, tho pot victory, and 
conquest being quickly found’, &c. &c. (Sco Jlauihks of an Indian 
Official, ii. 233, note.) 
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niylhological Kfuna, vhcii the cessation of the periodical 1764. 
rains rendered inilitarj' operations practicable. It was 
jicrhaps hoped that the performance of religions duties, and 
the awe inspired by so holy a place, might cause selfishness 
to yield to a regard for the general welfare, and the assembly 
of chiefs was termed a ‘ Gurumatta to denote that, in Their Gu- 
confonnity with Gobind’s injunction, they sought wisdom 
and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the book 
of his ^vo^d.^ The leaders who thus piously met, owned no 
subjection to one another, and they were imperfcctlj' obeyed 
by the majority of their followers ; but the obvious feudal, or 
military notion of a chain of dependence, was acknowledged 
as the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint 
conquests equally among themselves, and divided their 
re.spcctive shares in the same manner among their own 
leaders of bands, while these again subdivided their portions 
among their own dependents, agreeably to the general 
custom of subinfeudation.^ This positive or understood 
rule was not, however, always applicable to actual condi- 
tions, for the Sikhs were in part of their possessions ‘ carth- 

1 ‘ Mat ’ means understanding, and ‘ Malta ’ counsel or wisdom. 

Hence Gurumatta becomes, literally, ‘ the nd\'ico of the Guru.* 

Maleolm (SIxteh, p. 52) considers, and Broumc (Trocfs,ii. vii)leavcs 
it to bo implied, that Gobind directed the nsscmblngo of Gurumatta ; 
but there is no autliorily for believing that lie ordained any formal 
or particular institution, although, doubtless, the general scope of 
his injunctions, and the peculiar political circumstances of the times, 
gave additional force to the practice of holding diets or conclaves — 
a practice eommon to manidnd cvcrj'whcrc, and systematized in 
India from time immemorial. Cf. Forster, Travels, i. 328, &c., for 
some observations on the transient Sikli government of the time, 
and on the more enduring characteristics of the people. See also 
Malcolm, SIxteh, p. 120, for the ceremonial forms of a Gurumatta. 

- Cf. Murray, lianjit Singh, pp. 33-7. From tracts of country' 
which the Sikhs subdued but did not oceupy, ‘ Rakhi ’ (literally, 
protection money) was regularly levied. The Rakhi varied in amount 
from perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or government share of the 
produce. It eorresponded with the Maratha ‘ Chowt ’, or fourth, and 
botli terms meant ‘ blackmail ’, or, in a higher sense, tribute. Cf. 

Bromic, India Tracts, ii. viii,nnd Murray, lianjit Singh, p. 32. The 
subdivisions of proportj' were sometimes so minute that two, or three, 
or ten Sikhs might become co-partners in the rental of one village, or 
in the house tax of one street of a tomi, while the fact that jurisdiction 
accompanied such right increased the confusion. 
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born or nitiny licit! huul.s in vliicli the incro withdrinva! of 
!i central nntliority hiul left them wholly intlepcndcnt of 
control. In theory such men were neither the subjects nor 
the rcttiiners of any feudal chief, and they could transfer 
their services to whom they pleased, or they could them- 
selves become leadci’s, and acquire new lands for their own 
use in the name of the Khldsn or coinmonwcnlth.^ It would 
be idle to call an everchanging stale of alliance and depen- 
dence by the name of a constitution, and we must look for 
the existence of the faint outline of a system, among the 
emancipated Sikhs, rather in the dictates of our common 
nature, than in the enactments of as.scmblics, or in the 
injunctions of their religions guides. It was soon apparent 
that the strong were ever ready to make themselves obeyed, 
nnd ever anxious to appropriate all within their jiowcr, nnd 
that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of God’s grace 
was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the mystic 
Khfdsa 5 but it requires the touch of genius, or the operation 
of peculiar cireumslnnccs, to give direction and complete 
effect to the enthusiastic belief of a multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved them- 
selves have been usually recorded ns twelve in number, 
nnd the term used to denote such a union was the Arabic 
word * Misal ’, alike or cqual.“ Each Misal obeyed or 
followed a ‘ Sirdar ’, that is, simply, a chief or lender ; but 
so general a title was as applicable to the head of a small 
band as to the commander of a large host of the free and 
equal ‘ Singhs ’ of the system. The confederacies did not 
all exist in their full strcnglh at the same time, but one 
‘ Misal ’ gave birth to another ; for the federative principle 
neccssarilj^ pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief could 

1 Halhvm shows that the Anglo-Saxon freehoUk'r had n similar 
latitude of choice with regard to a lord or superior. {Middle Ayex, 
Supplemental Notes, ]). i!10.) 

'■* Notwithstanding this usual derivation of the term, it may bo 
remembered that the Arabic term ‘ Musluhut ' (spelt with another s, 
tlmn thatin ‘misal’) means armed men nnd warliko people. ‘Misal’, 
moreover, means, in India, a file of p.iijors, or indeed anything serried 
or placed in ranks. 
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.••ciKinitc hiiii'^fir fntiit !iis iointciiinti* parly, t«> r()riii. prrliap';, 
:t creator niic of liis own. The MFuls wetv ajjaiji disfin- 
"ui'-licd by titles deriveal from the Haiiu'. the villajio, the 
district, or the jmi.itcnitor of the first or most eminent chief, 
or from some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, 
of the twelve: (1) the were so »-al!ed from tin- 

real or fancied fondness of its memhers for the use of an 
intoxicatiuf: dm;: ; ' (‘2) the S’ishihiins followed the st.audanl 
iH-arers of the united army ; (tl) ttie Shahids and Xihnnss 
wen- headed hy the de.-nnndauts of honoured martyrs and 
y.ealots ; ( t) the liiimj^arhins took their name, from the 

Ham Hauni, or Fortaliee of (Jod, at .\mritsar, enlar;:ed into 
Ih'uuoarh, or Fort of the laird, hy dnssa the (’arj)enter ; 
(o) the Xahhnis arose in a tnret of ctiuntrs- to the soutli of 
Lahore so-called ; (0) the .ihlincnHas ilerived their title 
fnuu the villafic in which dassa. who first jiroelaiined the. 
exist cnee of the army of the new thmer.iey. had helju-d his 
father to distil spirits ; (7) the Ghnuais or Kaiihaiids ; (8) 
tlie I'tdzahipiirias or Siitshptirias ; (it) the Sitherchtthias, 
and (10), perhajis, the Diillrhicnlns, were similarly so deno- 
minated fnnn the villages of their chiefs : (11) the Krorn 
SitvJtias took the name of their third leader, hut. they were 
soiiietinies e.illed I'atty^urhias, from the \ itiaiie of tlieir first 
chief ; and (1‘2) the Phitll.iiis went hack to the eoinmon 
aneestor of Allia Sin'll! and other Sirdars of his family 

t liliwe- is n prodiKt of tin- la-iiiji plant, and it is to tin- Sildis wimt 
iijtinm is to Itajputs, and slron-f: li'iuor to lCitro]H'ans. Its nuatilios 
arc .-ihasctl to an e.vicnt pn-jiidicial to llu- hcallh and nmlcrstandiii". 

" t.'ajit. Murr.ay (/tanji'l .s’iii;;/(, pji. 2'.t, ko.) seems to have t>een the 
tir.a who js rcL-ived and jiointcd out the Sikii .system of ‘ Mi.sals '. 
Ncitlier tlie organiration nor the term is mentioned KiH-iifirally hy 
I'orster. or Itrowne, or Malenha. and at first Sir David tlchterlony 
considen-d and .acted ns if ‘ mis.at ’ meant trilK- or race, instead of 
jivrty or confcilcr.aey. (.‘-ir 1). Dchterlony to the Government of 
India, DeecmlsT .‘ill, ISO'.!.) Tlie succession to tlie leadershiii of the 
Krora Sinfihia confederacy may 1 m' mentioned ns an instance of the 
min-rt.-iiiity nnd im-gularity natural to the system of ‘ Mi.s.ds ', and- 
indeed to all ]inMers in jirois-ssof clianpe or development, 'file founder 
was succeeded hy hi.s nejihew. lint that nephew left his authority to 
Krora Hingh, a jn-tty jx-i-sonal follower, who again licqueathed the 
command to Daghel .Singh, Ids own menial servant. The reader will 
rememla-r the parallel instance of Alftegliin and b’elickleghin, nnd it 
is curious that Mr. Macaulay notices a siinilnr kind of descent among 
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joa 


or con- 


Of the Mhiils. all save that tif I'lifilkia aroNc i» the I’linjah 
Tlf’ rrla- *” "'*’'**' Sutlej, and they wre termed MHujUa 

(ivo|<r<>« •Sini'Ies, from the name nf the rmmliy armmd I^ahore, and 
in eontradistinetioii to the Mflhal SIiikIis, «> called from the 
{tenernl a]>iH‘llntion of the ilistriets lyinfj between Sirhind 
and Sirea. The I‘Vi'/,nla|mrias the Alduwnlias, and the 
Hani^jarhias, wen? the first who arose to rlisfinetion in 
Maiijlia, but the Khauftls soon became so predoininanl as 
tdmosl to be supreme ; tluw" were .succeeded to some extent 
in this jirc-eminenec by the flhanais, an offshoot of the 
I'eiztdajiurins, until all fell before llanjit Sin;;h and the 
Sukerehnkias. In Malwa the Phrdktas always ndmilled 
the superior merit of the I’ntifda branch ; this di"nily was 
continued by Ahmad Slu'di’s bestowal of a title on Alba 
Sineh, and the real strenpth of the eonfedcniey made it 
perhajis inferior to the Hhangls alone. The Nishaiiias and 
Shahids scarcely formed Misals in the conventional meaning: 
of the term, but complementarj' bodies set apart and 
honoured by all for jiartieular reasons.* The Nakkais never 
achieved a hij;h power or name, and the Dallchwalas and 
Kronv Sin^hias, an off.shoot of the Fci/.idapurias, nctiuircd 
nearly all their possc.ssions by the capture of Sirhind ; and 
althou;;h the last obtained a {;reat reputation, it never 
became predominant over others. 

The native jmssessions of the Uhangls extended north, 
from their cities of Lahore and .Amritsar to the Jhclum, and 
then down that river. The Ghanais dwelt between .Amritsar 
and the hills. The Sukcrchukins Jivcil .south of the Bhangis, 
between the Chemlb and Bavi. The Nakkais held along the 
Ravi, south-west of Lahore. The Feizulajmrias possessed 
Irnets along the right bank of the Boas and of the Sutlej, 
below its junction. Tlic Ahhiwalias similarly occupied the 


Till' unei- 
lutl niul 
ncquirisl 
jio'-ir.'isioi)', 
(if (lie 
MisnN. 


the Engli.sh ntlmirals of the scvcatconth century, viz. from chief to 
cabin-boy, in tho cases of Mynga, Nnrborough, and Shovel (llislortj 
of England, i. 1500). 

* Perhajis (^pt. Murray is scarcely warranted in making tho Nishii- 
nias and Shahids rogidar Misals. Ot her bodies, especially to t ho west- 
ward of tho Jhclum, might, with equal reason, have been hold to 
rejiro.sent separate confederacies. Cajit. Murray, indeed, in such 
matters of dotail,nieroly expresses the local opinions of tho neighbour- 
hood of tho Sutlej. 
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left bank of the former river. Tlie Dallelnvalas possessed 
themselves of the right bank of tlie Upper Sutlej, and the 
Ramgarhias lay in between these last two, but towards the 
hills. The lOrora Singhias also held lands in the JuUundur 
Doab. The Phfdkias were native to the country about 
Simiim and Bhatiuda, to the south of the Sutlej, and the 
Shahids and Nishanias do not seem to have possessed any 
villages which they did not hold by conquest ; and thus 
these two Misals, along with those of Miinjha, who captured 
Sirhiird, viz. the Bhangis, the Aliluwalias, the Dallehwalas, 
the Ramgarhias, and the Ivrora Singhias, divided among 
themselves the plains tying south of the Sutlej and under 
the hills from Ferozepore to Karnal, leaving to their allies, 
the Phulkias, the lands between Sirhind and Delhi, whicli 
adjoined their own possessions in Mrdwii.^ 

The number of horsemen whicli the Siklis could muster 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to 
four times tliat amount, and the relative strength of each 
confederacy is equally a subject of doubt.- All that is 
certain is the great superiority of the Bhangis, and the low 
position of the Nakkais and Sukerchukias. The first could 
perhaps assemble 20,000 men, in its widely scattered posses- 
sions, and the last about a tenth of that number ; and the 
most moderate estimate of the total force of the nation may 
likewise be assumed to be the truest. All the Siklis were 
horsemen, and among a half-barbarous people dwelling on 
plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry must 
ever be the most formidable arm. The Siklis speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the matchlock when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have descended to them 

1 Dr. Maegregor, in his History of the Sihhs (i. 2S, &c.), gives an 
abstract of some of the ordinary accounts of a few of the llisals. 

* Forster, in 1783 {Travels, i. 333), said the Sihli forces were esti- 
mated at 300,000, but might be taken at 200,000. Browne {Tracis, 
Illustrative Slap) about the same period enumerates 73,000 horsemen 
and 25,000 foot. Twenty years afterwards Col. Franoklin said, in one 
work {Life of Shalt Alatn, note, p. 75), that the Sikhs mustered 
248,000 cavalry, and in another book {Life of Ocorge Thontas, p. 08 
note) that they could not lead into action more than 04,000. George 
Thomas himself estimated their strength at 00,000 horse and 5,000 
foot. {Life, by Francklin, p. 274.) 
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IVoin their ancestors, in wliosc hands the bow was n fatal 
weapon. Infantry were almost solely used to garrison forts, 
or a man followed a misal on foot, until jdunder gave him 
a horse or the means of buying one, Connon was not used 
by the early Sikhs, and i(,s introduction was very gradual, 
for its jrosscssion implic.s ■wealth, or an organization bollf 
civil and military,' 

Besides the regular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious element of Sildiism. 
These were the ‘ Akfilis ’, the immortals, or rather the 
soldiers of God, who, with their blue dress and bracelets of 
steel, claimed for themselves a direct institution by Gobind 
II Singb. The Gurfi had called upon men to sacrifice every- 
thing for their faith, to lea\'e their homes and to follow the 
profession of arms ; but ho and all his jiredcccssors had 
likewise denounced the inert asceticism of the Hindu sects, 
and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a destructive 
ttirn. The Akfilis formed themselves in their struggle to 
reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied with the 
assiduous pcrformaucc of menial ofiiccs in temples, but the 
ficj'co enthusiasm of others prompted them to act from time 
t o t ime as the armed guardians of Amritsar, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at t he point of the sword .- 

' Qoorgo Thoinns, giving tlio siipjiosod stulnB ol a.d. 1800, says the 
SildiB had 10 jiiocus of fiolil artillery. {Life, by Francldin, p. 27‘1.) 

- Ct. Malcolm (Sketch, p. 11(1), who ropoats, and apparently no- 
qnioscos in, tho opinion, that tUo Akalis wore instituted as an order 
by Gurfi Gobind. There in not, however, any writing of Gobind’s on 
record, which shows that ho wished tho Sikh faith to bo roproaonted 
by more zealots, and it sooms clear tliat tho olaaa of men arose ns 
stated in Die tost. 

So Btrong is tho fooling that a Sikh should work, or have an oconpa- 
lion, that one who abandons tho world, and is not of a warlike turn, 
will still employ himself in soino way for tho bonofit of tho oommunity. 
Thus tho author onoo found an Akfdi repairing, or rather making, 
a road, -among prooipitons ravines, from tho plain of tho Sutlej to the 
potty town of Kiratjuir. Ho avoided inlorcourso with tho world 
gonorally. Ho was highly ostoomod by tho people, who loft food and 
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They also took upon themselves something of the authority 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to have fallen 
by their hands for defection to the Ivlifilsa, they inspired 
awe as well as respect, and would sometimes plunder those 
Avho had offended them or had injured the commomvealth. 
The passions of the Akfdis had full plaj’ until Ranjit Singh 
became supreme, and it cost that able and resolute chief 
much time and trouble, at once to suppress tlicm, and to 
preserve his own reputation ivilh the people. 

clothing at particular places for him, and his earnest persevering 
character had made an evident impression on a Hindu shepherd boy, 
who had adopted part of the Akali dress, and spoke with awe of the 
devotee. 
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SiA.-fih'tV.i'i ^ fn- 

£sn-! ri'>‘— Uir .'Jjr.ithsi un'I'-r Si.TihiS 

in lVrr”n no'l {icorcn 

't'li'iin-.i -AUisticr) II* thi' nnii !'ikl.'i—'In5iTro!ir:*i' i>f 

till' Kn.'tiiti With th'i biril tAk'-’-t < nu'iir.it 

Sitiillii 1 1'.inl - I'lt''.'. Trv'.ty <>! tin- I't". 'U>h with lli»Sikh< — 

J*fi-[x'.rA£i'inT ni'itni*. n IVts' h Jnv.nii ti «■( Ii',ili%"Tri-nty of 
Allliiui- with U.Miji: Sinyfi, jki'I nf with CM-ttiitli-j 

tilth t'hi' fi. 

Ttif. Sikh*; hnd in!«\lfr<d lltf tijipor jdnin*! from Ktirnfil 
iiKil Il'iH'i to III!' batiks of till' Jln'Iiim. Tho necessity of 
iiiiioti was no loiijter |itinn«omit, nnil rinle iintmiitht tiien 
are ever prone to ftivo the rein to tlieir passions, and to 
prefer their own interests to the welfare of the eommnnity. 
Some dwelt on retd or fatjeied injuries, and thought the 
time ha<l eotne for ample vengeance ; others were moved 
by loeid associations to fjrasj) nt neifthhourin" towns and 
districts ; and the truer Sikh alone at once resolved to 
extend his faith, and to ndtl to the {;encral domain of the 
Khalsii, by complete eonquest or by the imposition of 
tribute. ^YheIl thus about to arise, after their short repose, 
refreshed nad variously inclined, they were again awed into 
unanimity hy the final tlcscenl of Ahmad Sluili. That 
monarch, whose activity and jiowcr declined with increase 
of years and the progress of disease, made yet another 
atlemj)t to recover the Pimjab, the most fertile of his 
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provinces. He crossed the Indus in 17G7, but he avoided 1707-8. 
Laliorc and advanced no farther than the Sutlej. He en- 
deavoured to conciliate when he could no longer overcome, 
and he bestowed the title of Maharaja, and the office of 
military commander in Sirhind, upon the warlike Amar jVraar 
Singh, who had succeeded his grandfather as ehief of 
Patiiila, or of the Malwa SiWis. He likewise saw a promising and the 
ally in the Rajput chief of Katotch, and he made him his 
deputy in the Jidlundur Doab and adjoining hills. His Katotch, 
measures were interrupted by the defection of his owm troops ; 
twelve thousand men marched back towards Kiibul, and mand 
the Shfdi found it prudent to follow them. He was harassed 
in his retreat, and .he had scarcclj’^ crossed the Indus before ^ym^ad 
Sher Shfih’s mountain stronghold of Rohtas was blockaded Shah re- 
by the Sukerchukias, under the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, 
aided by a detachment of the neighbouring Bhangl con- taken by 
federacy. The place fell in 1768, and the Bhangis almost the Sikhs, 
immediately afterwards occupied the country as far as 
Rawalpindi and the vale of Miunpur, the Gakhars showing 
but little of that ancient hardihood which distinguished 
them in their contests with invading Mughals.^ 

The BhangTs, under Harl Singh, next marched towards The Sikhs 
Multan, but they were met by the Muhammadan Daudpu- L^vfr 
tras, who had migrated from Sind on learning Nadir Shah’s Punjab ; 
intention of transplanting them to Ghazni, and had esta- 
blished the principality now known as Bhawalpur.® The 

^ Forster, Travels, i. 323 ; Elpliinstono, Kabul, ii. 297 ; Jlurray, 

Eanjil Singh, p. 27 ; Moorcroft, Travels, i. 127 ; nnd manuscript 
accounts consulted by the author. 

" When Nadir Shah proceeded to establish his authoritj' in Sindh, 
ho foimd tho ancestor of tho Bhawalpur family a man of reputation 
in his native district of Shikarpur. The Shah made him tho deput5’’ 
of the upper third of tho province ; but, becoming suspicious of tho 
whole clan, he resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe then 
migrated up tho Sutlej, and seized lands by force. Tho Daudputras 
are so called from Daud (David), the first of tho family who acquired 
a name. They fabulously trace their origin to ithe Caliph Abbas ; 
but they may be regarded ns Sindian Baluchis, or ns Baluchis 
changed by a long residence in Sind. ..In establishing themselves 
on the Sutlej, they reduced the remains of the ancient Langahs and 
Johijms to fmther insignificance ; but they introduced the Sindian 
S3’stem of canals of irrigation, and both banka of the river below Pak- 
pattan bear witness to their original industry nnd love of agricultme. 

I 
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1770 . chief, iMoharik Kiiati, after a parley Avilli Ilnrl Sinf;li; 
nmrotit^ •‘‘'■raiif'ed that, the neutral town of Priki)allnn, held hy a 
info forms Musahnan aaint. of eminence, should be the common 
n/iljmr*"' Ibarl Sink'll then swept, towards Dcra Ghazi 

Khan and tlicindu.s, and while Ihu.semploj'cd. hi.sfeiidatorv 
of Giijrat, who had recently taken Kslwalpindi, made an 
fhronfon attempt to penetrate into Kashmir hy the ordinarj* road, 
Kivslimir, repulsed with loss. On the Jumna, and in the great 

Najlh-ud*datda was so hard pressed hy Rai 
dniiln on Singh BhangT, who emulated him as a paternfd governor in 
iho Jumna Ju's neighbouring town and district of Jagadhri, and hy 
1770 !''''^'^^’ Singh Krora Singhia, that he proposed to the 

Marrithas a joint oqredilion against these new lords. His 
death, in 1770, put an end to the plan, for his .succeeding 
son had other vicw.s, and encouraged the Sikhs as useffd 
allies upon an emergency.* 

.Ili.'mda Ilarl Singh BhangT died, and he was succeeded by .Tlianda 
fhe^lJhanci carried t he power of the IMisal to its height. He 

Misnl rendered Jammu tributary, and the j)lnce was then of con- 
sidcrablc importance, for the repeated Afghan invasions, 
.Tammu ‘'****i i'i*® continued insurrections of the Siklis, had driven the 
rendered transit trade of the plains to the circuitous but safe route of 
tribiitaiy. character of the Rajput chief, Ranjlt Deo, 

was such as gave confidence to traders, and induced them 
Kosur re- to flock to his capital for protection. The Pntlians of Kasur 
Mbiiiissfon rendered tributar 3 '-, and Jlianda Singh then 

’ deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, against Multan ; but 
that leader was repulsed and slain by the united forces of 
the joint Afghan governors and of the Bhawalpur chief. 
Next year, or in 1772, these joint managers quarrelled, and 
nndMultrm as one of them asked the assistance of Jlianda Singh, that 
occupied, unscrupulous leader was enabled to possess himself of the 
citadel. On his return to the northward, he found that a 
rival claimant of the Jammu chiefship had obtained the aid 
of Charat Singh Sukcrchukia, and of Jai Singh, the rising 
leader of the Kanliaya Misal. Charat Singh was killed by 


Jhanda 
Singh as- 
sassinated 


the bursting of his omi matchlock, and Jai Singh was tlien 
so base as to procure the assassination of Jlianda Singh. 


* Tho momoirs of the Bhawalpur family, and manuscript Sikli 
histories. Cf. also Forster, Travels, i. 148, 
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Iloiti" snlisfiefl \villi llio rcinm'nl of lliis poworful cliicf. tlic 
K:u)li!»yA left, llio .lammu clainiiinl. lo jjntsccntc his enuso 
aUme, aiul <a\(oro(l into a leamio with (he old Jassa Sin;:h 
Aliluwalia, for (he oxpiilsioii of the other Jassa Sin"h the 
Carpenter, who Iiad remleredAlmanl Shah's Doniiiial deputy, 
Ghainaiid Chaiid of ICatoteli, and other Eajjifits of the liills, 
Ids trihiitaries. The H.ain;;arhia Jassa Sinjih was at. last, 
beaten, and he retired to the wastes of Ilariana to live by 
pinnder. At this time, or about ITT-f.died the Alidiammadan 
"overnor of Kfuigra, lie had eontrive<l to maintain himself 
in indejicndence, or in reserved snbjeetion to Delhi or Kabnl, 
althonph the risiii" chief of Katoteh ha<l !on^ desired lo 
possess so fanions a stroiifthohl, ,Iai .Sinf^h Kanhaya was 
prcvailc<l on to assist him. and the plaee fell ; bnt the .Silch 
chose to keep it to himself, and the possession of the imperial 
fort aided him in his usurpation of .Jassa Sinph's authority 
over the. snrroundinR Rajas and Thaknrs.* 

In the south of the I’lmjab the Rhangl .Sikhs continued 
predominant ; they seem to have possessed the stronp fori 
of Alankena ns well ns Multan, and to have levied e.vactions 
from KahAba;;!! downwanls. They made njt altem]>l to 
carry SlnijiAbad, a pinee built by the .Afi'hans on losing 
Arullaipbulscemto have failed. TaimurShah.whosucceedcd 
his father in ]77.'J, was at last induced or enabled to cross 
the Indus, but his views were directed towards Sind, 
Bhnwalpur, and the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have 
had no thought of a reconquest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-8, two detachments of the Kilbul army unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to dislodge the Sikhs from Alultan, but in the 
season of 1778-9 the Shah marched in jicr.son against the 
place. Ghanda Singh, the new leader of the Rhangis, was 
embroiled with other Sikh chiefs, and his lieutenant surren- 
dered the citadel after a .show of resistance. Taimur Sludi 

’ The liionioirs of tlio lllmwnlpur chief nad inoniiscript Sikh 
nccoiiniR. Cf. Murray, TtanjJt Singh, p. .AS, &c. ; and Forster, Travch, 
i. 283, 28(i, 330. 

Itanjit Deo, of .Tainniu, died in a, d. 1770. 

Cliarat Singh wn.s killed aceidentally, and Jlianda Singh was 
aRKns.sinatcd, in 1774. 

linri, Singh BhnngTappoars to have been killed in battle with Amar 
.Singh of Patiilla, about 1770. 

I2 
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Ilio Upper 
riiiijnU as 
far !is At- 
(ock, 

Tlio riuil- 
kiSs master 
Jlariana, 
170S-78. 


An ci:pcdi- 
lion sent, 
from Dellii 
against tlin 
Muhva 
Siklis, 
1770-80. 


Succeeds in 
part only. 


Amar 
Singh of 
PaUrda 
dies, 1781. 


Zabita 
Khan, son 
of Najib- 
ud-daula, 
aided in his 


reigned nnlii ITflO, l)nl licivns fidly occupied svilli Sindian, 
KashniirT, and Uzbeg rebellions ; the Sikhs ■were even un- 
inolc.slcd in their posse.ssion of Ilawaljiindi, and their pre- 
dtdorj’ hor.se Iravcnscd the plain.s' of Clinch up to ihc walls 
of Altock.'^ 

In Ihc direction of Hariuna and Delhi, the young Amar 
Singh Phulkia began .sy.slcmaticallj' to extend and con- 
solidate his authority, lie acquired Sir.sa and Falclnlbrul, 
his territories marched witii those of Bikaner andBhawalpur. 
and his feudatories of JInd and Kailhal possessed the open 
country around Ilansi and Bohtak. He was recalled to his 
capital of Patifila by a final effort of the Delhi court to re- 
establish its authoritj' in the province of Sirhind. An army, 
headed by the minister of the day, and by FarkhundaBuklit, 
one of the imperial family, marched in the season 1779-SO, 
Karnfd was recovered ; some payments were promised ; 
and the eminent Krora-Singhia leader, Baghel Singh, 
tendered his submission. Dchsu Singh, of Kaithal, was 
seized and heavily midctcd, and the army approached 
■Patitlla. Amar Singh promised fealt}' and tribute, and 
Baghel Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body of Sikhs had marched from 
Lahore, and the JIughal troops retired with precipitation 
to Panlpat, not without a suspicion that the cupidity of the 
minister had been gratified with Sikli gold, and had induced 
him to betray his master’s interests. Amar Singh died in 
1781, leaving a minor son of imbecile mind. Two years 
afterwards a famine desolated Hariana ; the people perished 
or sought other homes ; Sirsa was deserted, and a largo 
tract of country passed at the time from under regular sway, 
and could not afterwards be recovered by the Siklis.- 

In the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Siklis rather 
subsidized Zabita IGian, the son of Najlb-ud-daula, than 

* Slemoirs of the Bhawalpur chief, and other manuscript histories. 
Cf. Browne, India Tracts, ii. 28, and Forster, Travels,!. 324 ; Elphin- 
stone (Kabul, ii. 303) makes 1781, and not 1779, the date of the re- 
covery of Slultan from the Sikhs. 

- Slanuscript histories, and Air. Ross Bell’s report of 1836, on the 
Bhattiana boundary. Cf, Francklin, Shah Alam, pp. 86, 90, and Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s Epitome of Indian History, called Mirrit-i-Aflab 
Numa. 
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became his (kTorciilial allies. That cliitT had designs, 
pcrhaj)s, upon the titular ministry of the empire, and having 
obtained a partial success over the imperial troops, he pro- 
ceeded. in 1770, towards Delhi, with the intention of laying 
siege to the city. But when the time for action arrived he 
mistrusted his jmwer ; the emperor, on his part, did not care 
to provoke him too far ; a compromise was effected, and 
he was conrirmcd in his possession of Saharanpur. On this 
occasion Zabita Khan was accompanied by a body of Sikhs, 
and he was so desirous of conciliating them, that he is 
credibly said to have adopted their dress, to have received 
the rrdml, or initiatory rile, and to have taken the new 
name of Dharam Singh.* 

Jassa Singh lirungarhia, when compelled to lly to the 
Punjab by the Kanhaya and Ahluwalia confederacies, was 
aided by .Vmar Singh Phfdkia in establishing himself in the 
country near Hissar, whence he proceeded to levy exactions 
up to the walls of Delhi. In 1781 a body of Phulkia and 
other Sikhs marched down the DofU), but they were success- 
fully attacked under the walls of Meerut by the imperial 
commander i\Iir7.a Shatl Beg, and Gajpal Singh of tllnd was 
taken jmsoncr. Nevertheless, in 1788, Baghel Singh and 
other commanders Mere strong enough to jwoposc crossing 
the Ganges, but they were deterred by the watchfulness of 
the Oudh troops on the opposite bank. The destructive 
famine .already alluded to seems to have compelled Jassa 
Singh to move into the Doab, and, in 1785, Rohilkhand was 
entered by the confederates and plundered ns far as Chan- 
dosi, which is within forty miles of Bareilly. At this period 
Zabita Khiin was almosl confined to the walls of his fort 
of Ghausgarh, and the hill raja of Garliwid, whose ancestor 
liad received Dara ns a refugee in defiance of Aurangzob, had 
been rendered tributary, ecpially with all his brother RajpCits, 
in the lower hills westward to the Chciudj. The Sildis Avcrc 
predominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and 
the traveller Forster amusingly describes the alarm caused 
to a little chief and his people by the appearance of heo Sikh 
horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 

* Cf. Forster, Travek, i. 325 ; Browne, Indict 'Tracts, ii. 20 ; and 
Franuklin, SJiCih Alam, p. 72. 
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1781-93. services and respectful allention which the like number of 
troopers met with from the loeal authorities of Garlnviil, and 
from the assembled ■wnyfarcr.s at a place of pidjlic reception.* 
Jni Singh In the Punjab itself Jai Singh Kanlmya continued to 
pre-cmi* paramount influence. He had taken Mahan Singh, 

the .son of Charal Singh .Snkcrchukia, under his protection, 
17&1-J. jjg aided the young chief in capturing Russulnaggar on 

kiR« of the Chenrd), from a Muhammadan family. Mahan Singh’s 
SingiuSu- rcj)utation continued to increase, and, about 1784-5, he 
kcrchukia. so far tlircw off his dependence uj)on Jai Singh as to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Jammu on his own account. His 
interference is understood to have ended in the plunder of 
the place ; but the wealth he had obtained and the inde- 
l)cndcncc he had shown both roused the anger of Jai Singh, 
who rudely repelled Mahan Singh’s apologies and offers of 
atonement, and the spirit of the young chief being fired, he 
went away resolved to appeal to arms. He sent to Jassa 
Singh Rumgarhia, and that Icaderwas gladof an opportunity 
of recovering his lost possessions. He joined Mahan Singh, 
and easily jwocured the aid of Sansar Chand, the grandson 
Tlic Knii- of Ghamand Chand of Katolch. The Kanhayus were 
duced attacked and dcfc.atcd ; Gurbakhsh Singh, the eldest son 
1785-6. of Jai Singh, was killed, and the spirit of the old man was 
JiLssatUe effectually humbled by this double sorrow. Jassa Singh 
mtored"^ was restored to his territories, and Sansar Chand obtained 
nndKungra the fort of Kiingra, which his father and grandfather had 
to''sanTl” ^*^*^** desirous of possessing. Mahan Singh now became 
Chand or the most influential chief in the Punjab, and he gladly 
Katotoh. assented to the proposition of Sudda Kour, the widow of 
Jai Singh’s son, that the alliance of the two families should 
be cemented by the union of her infant daughter with 


Mahan Ranjit Singh, the only son of Mahan Singh, and who was 
cmmeiU ^ born to him about 1780. Mahan Singh next proceeded to 
am'ong the attack Gujrut, the old Bhangl chief of which, Gujar Singh, 
178^92 father’s confederate, died in 1791 ; but he was ..himself 
aiahan taken ill during the siege, and expired in the beginning of 
Singh die 3 following year at the early age of twenty-seven." 

1792. 

* Forster, Travels, i. 228, 229, 202, 326 and note. C{. also Francklui, 
Shah Alam, pp. 93, 94, and tho Persian epitome Mirrit-i~Aflah Numa, 
^ Manuscript histories and clironiclcs. Cf. Forster, Trawls, i. 288; 
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'IVlirr.ifi, \tjt3t tlir vit \v <if ill' tiyatiii" tlir Stt.Mi n( lVt'i:» to 
jUNailf tlir Af;’lu'>n t/Tiit«itit-'.. Sli'tli Z,;iinuii n tn \m tl hi-. 1 !;'• i 
iiivii'ioji ill 17'.'S ; It Ixiily «.f li\«- tluni- •.tiul im n, i-rut fur in 

ill U'l'.-aiii r, Hit-. iitla>.-J;r'l nml ili^jx-jMil uii ihr .l]ii-)ititi, 1ml Uy’. 'r. 
lit- rltlr-Ir'l laill'lff MiUtUlll «»|»JHr"itiliIi, Htnl nilt-Wfi! IilN 
iti' ii- tm-'. Ilf jiii>."i t-oiii’iliatiim ami lliu-al. Hi- fuiiml an 

M-irt-iy, /.’ i-jii .‘-’I'r, ])]), rj, ss; nml Mi>n|,:n!!, V’l it;/-, i. l-“. 

't ii" ^i^tr lit I T*-'. *i,iri 111" a <ltif tixiit'f ill" Ivniih.-iyrt''- iHiil l li>- it - IrfiV- 

linii <j! .Ifi-'.-i xi'., i:. j'ali-iii'l i<> I's.;, wliiih (n j-iti-n liy 

3-ltiii.ty, Ji lUly It ! .lU'-" till' i-tjx-tlilii.it III It'ihilUi.tinl tor!; in 

H'’'', irl.ilril In- ri'j>-!' r (7V.11'-/-, i. lU'ii iiD’.r), ninl .l.ti-.-i Siiii;!! i i 
{I'-ii'-r.iily n-liiiitii it to li.tti! Ik-i-h ciir.-ip.i-rl in it, living tin n ill litni-ili- 

Ilf lit. 




DiM-.v siN’nniA TAKKs nKi.in 

Jinti nml IrivItuK Int'-i-'. He Ajjnv in IT.s’.'i, mni 

in;)i!r <U jMily vicr-jon tU nf tlir cnipitf l»y tlir lilttlorrmpcror. 
Sh'ih Al:»in. Hr rut rrr (5 at Uu- ‘attir liiiir intd tin rnpi^ji- 
tin nt with tin- iviiifriU nitr Sikh Hiirf*., tu thr rffrct that of nil 
iht ir joint r'linjijr'.t*- nn ritlnr >.iilrof Ihr .Inntnti, hr ^h^>ul(l 
havr tuii-lhiiils titnl ihr ‘ KhuKa ’ thr mnniiulrr.' 'I'hi'’ 
nltiaiu'r wav rnn--itlrr('il to rlratly point nt thr kiiif^ilom of 
f hnUi, Min’rli liir Mn;:Ii'-li Mrrr Innin't to ilrfrnil. nmt prrir.ip!; 
to tiHcrt the authority of Drihi. whirli thrv \ii'-ht-(l to srr 
i'ttonr ; pdt tiif. *^'hrtnrs of thr Mnnitlin wrrr for n tiinr 
int'-rnijitnl hy thr Hohilla filnilain Kfnlir. Tliis rhiiT.'-nr- 
rmlri} hi-' fnthrr, 7/Miitii Khan, in nsa, ainl hail rontrivcii, 
hy nn tnlvrntnrmis ^trJ>, to hrcoinr tlir in:t*-trr of tlir 
iinjM rorV prtMin litth- inorr than n year nftmvanl'-. 
Hr \va>- Iril on fnnn onr r\r<-r. to nnotlicr, till nt In*-!, iti 
IVKS, hr pnt out thr ryrs of hi'> imfortniiatr ^o\■t•rri;.’n, 
jihinilrrnl thr p.alarr in *r,irrh of iniarinary lrra’-nrr«, tint! 
•h'claml tin unhti-ilrtl \tiiith to hr thr Mjrrrs-.or tif Akhar 
ttml Auranorrh. 'Ihr^r prormlintj'- farilittitnl Simlhin's 
views, nor was his stipn inary tniwrUomr in Delhi tiflrr the 
ntri>ritirs of (ilnik'nn lifolir titnl the savtirr Af^’hnns. His 
ri-rnlar inimiiiistnition soon rnrlrrii thr prnliitory Sikhs, 
ainl instead of hriu<: rrrrivnl as ntUrs tiny found tlint they 
would merely hr tolerated ns tlrprjwhmts or ns servimls. 
Hni Sin;;h,thr jiatriarrhnl rhirf of .Injtridhri, wtis rrtnincil for 
the time as farmer of roiisidrnihlr disl riels in IhrDord), imd, 
thirinj' ten y<-;ir.s, three i xpi iiitionsofextielion w ere directed 
njrainsl Patirdii and other slates in the provinec of Sirhind. 
Ihitifila was manared with some de"»ee of jinidenee hy 
Naim Mai, the Hindu Dlwaii of the tleeejised AmnrSinf.’h ; 
hill he seems to have I rusted for tnilitaiy siipporl to lki;,diri 
Sinrh, the letider of the Jfrorn Siii;,d>inK, who contrived to 
maintain ti hir;tc body of horse, jmrlly us a judieions media- 
tor, and partly hy hcljiing I'litirda in Icvyinf' eonlrihutions 
on weaker brethren, in aid of the Mufthal and Manilha 
demands, which could neitluT he reailily met nor prinlently 
resihled.' 

Cencnil 1‘erron sueceeded his eoimlrynmn, De Hoijjne, in 

’ llrownr, India Tracis, ii. -tl. 

* Mmuiscnpl necouiils. Cf. l^aaeUlin, Shah Alatn, JH). 17l(-Srs 
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and deliberately proceeded to acquire territory. Perron was 
apprehensive of his power — ^Ihe more so, perhaps, as Tliomas 
was encouraged by Holkar, and supported by Lalava Dada 
and other IMarathas, who entertained a great jealousy of the 
French commandant.^ 

In 1799 Thomas invested the town of Jind, belonging to 
Bhag Singh, of the Phulkia confederacy. The old chief, 
Baghel Singh Ivrora Singhia, and the Amazonian sister of 
the imbecile Raja of Patifda, relieved the place, but they 
were repulsed when they attacked Thomas ou his retreat to 
TIansi. In ISOO Thomas took Fatehabad, which had been 
deserted during the famine of 1783, and subsequently 
occupied by the predatory Bhattis of Hariana, then rismg 
into local repute, notwithstanding the efforts of the Patiala 
chief, who, however, affected to consider them as his 
subjects, and gave them some aid against Tliomas. Patiala 
was the next object of Thomas’s ambition, and he was en- 
couraged by the temporarj’’ secession of the sister of the 
chief ; but the aged Tara Singh, of the Dallehwala con- 
federacy, interfered, and Thomas had to act with caution. 
He obtained, nevertheless, a partial success over Tara Singh, 
he received the submission of the Pathans of Maler Ivotia, 
and he was welcomed as a deliverer by the converted Muham- 
madans of Raikot, wlio had held Ludhiana for some time, 
and all of whom were equally jealous of tlie Sildis. At this 
time Sahib Shigli, a Bedf of the race of Nanak, pretended 
to religious inspiration, and, having collected a large force, 
he invested Ludhiana, took the town of Maler Kotla, and 
called on the English adventurer to obey him as the true 
representative of the Sikli prophet. But Sahib Singh could 
not long impose even on his countrj’men, and he had to 
retire across the Sutlej. Thomas’s situation was not greatly 
improved by the absence of the BedI, for the combination 
against him rvas general, and he retired from the neighbour- 
hood of Ludliiana towards his stronghold of Hansi. He 
again took the field, and attacked Safidon, an old town 
belonging to the chief of Jind. He was repulsed, but the 

^ ErancHiu, Li/e of George Thomas, pp. 1, 79, 107, &c., and Major 
Smith, Account of Ecgidar Corps in the Service of Indian Princes, 
p. 118, &G. 
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punished by his supersession. He was not able, or lie did 
not try, to recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations ; he knew he had committed himself, and he 
effected his escape from the suspicious jMarathas to the 
safety and repose of the British territories, which were then 
about to be extended by the victories of Delhi and Laswari, 
of Assaj'c and Argaon.^ 

) In the beginning of the eighteenth centurj' the agents of 
the infant company of English merchants were vexatiously 
detained at the imperial court bj' the insurrection of the 
Sikhs under Banda, and the discreet ‘ factors ’, who were 
petitioning for some trading privileges, perhaps witnessed 
the heroic death of the national Singhs, the soldiers of the 
‘ Khalsa ’, witliout comprehending the spirit evoked by 
the genius of Gobind, and without dreaming of the broad 
fabric of empire about to be reared on their own patient 
labours." Forty years afterwards, the merchant Omichand 

^ Of. Major Smith, Account of Regular Corps in Indian Slates, 
p. 31, &o. 

- Seo Ormo, IIistorg,n. 22, &c., andMill, Wilson’s edition, iii. 34, &c. 
The mission was two j’oars at Delhi, during 1715, 1710, 1717, and 
the genuine patriotism of Jlr. Hamilton, the surgeon of the deputation, 
mainly contributed to procure the cession of thirty-seven villages 
near Calcutta, and the exemption from duty of goods protected by 
English passes. This latter pri^dlege was a turning-point in the history 
of the English in India, for it gave an impulse to trade, which vastly 
increased the importance of British subjects, if it added little to the 
profits of the associated merchants. [It maj' be added that a dispute 
about the issue of those passes brought about an open rupture between 
the East India Company and Mir Kasim, Naw.ab of Bengal, in 1763. 
The latter was utterly defeated at the Battle of Bunar in 1764 and, 
as one of the terms of peace in the following year — the year of Clive’s 
return to India — the Diwani (fiscal administration) of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa was granted by the Emperor Shah Alam to the Company, 
in return for a j'early payment of 26 lakhs, while the Nawab, the 
successor of 5IIr Kasim, was deprived of all power and pensioned. — 
Ed.] 

In the Granth of Guru Gobind there are at least four allusions to 
Emopeans, the last referring specially to an Englishman. First, in 
the A/;o?/Sf«<,Eiu:opeans are enumerated among the tribes inhabiting 
India ; second and third, in the KaU-i chapters of the 24 Avtars, 
apparently in praise of the systematic modes of Em-opeans ; and 
fourth, in the Persian Hikagats, where both a European and an 
Englisliman appear as champions for the hand of a royal damsel, 
to bo vanquished, of coiu-se, by the hero of the tale. 
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PJ7 

'rii(“ ItallK* of Dollii ’ wn'i fo!i»:hl on tlio lllh Sci>lcnil)rr. 
nnil five IliotiMind Sikhs surllcfl nn nrtnv whirli Ihr ,.77 

• _ ^ .‘'iklHop- 

sjK-t'dy onjilnrc of AITpirh h:ul Inkt'it hy. siirjirisc.- 'I’lu’ iiomsI to 

Manillifis wtTc overthrown, tmd the Siklis dispersed; hit I, ,11* 

I nl n.-'llii, 

llie Inller soon tiflerw.'irds tenderctl Iheir nile^itinee to the is<vt. 

llritish eoniinnnder. .Anutnp tlie more importimt cliiefs Tlu'SiUis 

wltoM' nllinnee or whose oeensiontd services were tUTCpted 

were llhai l/d Sinpli of Ivnithnl. who lind witnessed the . 

success of lyord Lake, niifio Sin^di, tJie patriarchid chief of 

.Tiiid, .and. after a litne. llhanfra Sin"li tlic savn^'c master ti,p ,. 1 , 1 ,. ^ 

of 'J'hanesar.^ I’lie victory of l-aswAri was- won within two |- 

montlis. and llic .Manalha power'seetned to he anniliilafed 

in Northern India. Tlie old hlind emperor Shalt .Ahmi SIi'ili Al.im 

was tipnin tlatlt-red with the semhianec of kiitfrly Jtower. 

his ]tride wtis sootlied hy tlie demeanotir f)f the eonfiaeror. ilir.ililoiti. 

and. as llie .Miitjlial name was still imposin". the feeliofis of 

the free but loyttl soldier were tlonbtless pnrtified hy the 

bestowal of a title whieli declared an hhijilish ttoltlenuin to 

b(; ‘ the sword of tlte sltite ‘ of the preat 'J'amerhme,* 

Tlie enteriirisinp daswatil llao Ilolkar hatl by this tirncTlu' Kne- 
determined on the invasion of Upper India, and the retreat |iu'|,"i'p'|. 
of Col. Monson buoyed him up with liopcs of victory kar,l,soi-.". 

had raised in tlio Piinjnh a solid stnirtiiro of religion. The remark of 
tho liifitorinn Robertson may also be quoted ns opposite, nnd with the 
greater reason ns prominence has lately been given to it in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of thnnking the nrmy for its services 
during the Sikh eamjtaign of ISiS-P. He says thnl the enterprising 
commercial spirit of the Rnglish, nnd the mnrtinl nrdonrof the .Sikhs, 
who pc'- 'c's the energy nalurnl to men in the earlier singes of society, 
can hardly fnil to lend sooner or Inter to ojK'n hostility. {Di.itjtiinilion 
Concfrnin'j Arirtnil India, note iv, sect. 1, written in 17S0-t)0.) 

• [For nn inteivstingtliseussion as to the exact site of this battle, 
the result of which was the occupation of Delhi by the Knglish nnd tlio 
plncing of the FmiKTor .Shah Alnm under their jirotection, tho render 
is referred to an article by .Sir Kdwnrd Mnclngnn, in tho Journal of the 
Punjab IIt>ilori(al Sor.icI;/, vol. iii. — ]-yl>.] 

- Major Smith, Aununt of Pcijulnr Corps in Indian States, p. 

^ Manuscript mcmorniida of personal inquiries. 

* Mill, Ilistor;/ of Jhitish India, Wilson’s ed., vi. blO. 

® [Ho hnd mnde n rash ndvnnce inf o llolknr’s territory in .July 1S04, 
to unite with another English force under Col. Murray. Lack of 
supplies caused him to retreat, nnd ho only reached Agra at tho end 
of August, after losing tho major jiart of his army. Ifowovcr, ho 
took his rovenge at Dig, ns that victory was mainly his work. — ^E d.] 
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and dominion. Delhi was invested, and the Doab was filled 
withjtroops ; but the successful defence of the capital by Sir 
David Ochterlony, and the reverse of Dig, drove the great 
marauder back into Rajputana. During these operations 
a British detachment, under Col. Burn, was hard pressed 
at Shamil, near Saharanpur, and the opportune assistance 
of Lai Singh of Kaithal and Bhag Singh of Jind contributed 
to its ultimate relief J The same Sikh chiefs deserved and 
received the thanks of Lord Lake for attacking and killing 
one Ika Rao, a Maratha commander who had taken up a 
position between Delhi and Panipat ; but others were dis- 
posed to adhere to their sometime allies, and Sher Singh of 
Burijm fell in action with Col. Burn, and the conduct 
of Gurdit Singh of Liidwa induced the British general to 
deprive him of his villages in the Doab, and of the town of 
Karnal." 

In 1805 Holkar and Amir lOian again moved northward, 
and proclaimed that they would be joined by the Siklis, and 
even by the Afghans ; but the rapid movements of Lord Lake 
converted their advance into a retreat or a flight. They 
delayed some time at Patiala, and they did not fail to make 
a pecuniary profit out of the differences then existing be- 
tween the imbecile Raja and his wife ; “ but when the 
English army reached the neighbourhood of Karnal, Holkar 
continued his retreat towards the north, levying contribu- 
tions where he could, but without being joined by any of 
the Sikli chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states. In the Punjab 
itself he is represented to have induced some to adopt his 
cause, but Ranjit Singh long kept aloof, and when at last 
he met Holkar at Amritsar, the astute young chief wanted 


^ Manuscript memoranda. Both this aid in 1804, and the opposi- 
tion of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 1803, seem to have escaped the notice 
of English observers, or to have been thought undeserving of record 
by English historians. (Mill, History, vi. 503, 692, ed. 1840.) 

® Manuscript memoranda of written documents and of personal 
inquiries. 

^ Amir Khan, in his Memoirs (p. 276), says characteristically, that 
Holkar remarked to him, on observing the silly differences between 
the Raja and the Rani, ‘ God has assuredly sent us those two pigeons 
to pluck ; do you espouse the cause of the one, while I take up with 
the other,’ 
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aid in rcdncini; llu' Palhans of Kiisiir luTnrf lie would f^ivc 
the Mandhas any awisiancf a^ain!lt. the English. Amir 
Kh.'in wniild wish it to he believed, that he was unwilling 
to he a jnwly to an altaek upon gooil Muhanunadans, and 
it is certain that the perplexcii .laswant Kao tjilkcd of 
hurrying ot\ to Pcshriwar : tmt latrd Lake was in Airce on 
the banks of the Heas. the p<ditieat demands of the British 
comtnafidcr were inodenite, and. tin the 21th December, 
lsor>. an armngement was come to, which allowed Holkar 
to return tjuietly to t'entnd India.’ 

lainl Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, 

Lfd Singh and Bhag Singh, who'-e servitvs have already been 
inentionetl, and at Patiala he was welcomed by the weak 
and inofrcirsivc Si'diib Singh, who presented the keys of 
his citadel, and trNjiatiated on his devotion to the British 
Government, Bhag Singh was the maternal uncle of 
BanjU Singh, and his services were not unimportant in 
delennining that caleidating leader to avoid an encounter 
with tliseiplined battalions and a trained artillery. Banjif 
Singh is believed to have visited the British camj) in disguise,- 
that he might liimsetf witness the military array of a leader 
who had .successively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkar, - 
and he was, moreover, too acute to see any permanent 
advantage in linking his fortunes with those of men reduced 
to the condition of fugitives. Fateh Singh .Ahluwalia, the 
gnind-nejihew of .lassa Singh Knlfd, and the chosen com- 
])am'on of the future iMahan'ijfi, was the medium of inter- 
eourst;, and an arrangement was soon entered into with Konnnl en- 
‘ Sardars ’ Banjlt Singh and I'ateh Singh jointly, whidr 
provided that Holkar should be eomjielled to retire from withltaniit 
Ainritsar, and that .so long as the two chiefs conducted 
themselves as friends the ICnglish Government would never Singh Ahlu- 
form any plans for the .seizure of their territories.^ Lord 
Lake entered into a friendly eorresjiondcnce with Sansar 
Chand, of Katotch, who was imitating Banjlt Singh by lish corre- 
bringing the petty hill chiefs under .sidjjcetion ; but no 

’ Cf. Amlrlvluln, Jlf(moir«,])j). 275,285; and Murray, Jfanjfl Singh, 
p. .57, Ac. 

- See Afoorcroft, Travels, i. 102. 

“ See the treaty itself, Apiiendix XXIII. 
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1804. engagement was entered into, and the British eommander 
returned to the provinces the road of Ambala and 
Katotch. Karnal.i 

The Sikhs ‘ The connexion of Lord Lake with many of the SUdr chiefs 
of SirWnd of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of some had 
virtually been opportune and valuable. Immediately after the battle 
of of Delhi, Bhag Singh of Jlnd was upheld in a jagir which lie 

lishbv possessed near that city, and in 1S04 another estate was 
Lord Lake, conferred jointly on him and his friend Lfil Singh of Kaithal. 

In 1806 these leaders were further rewarded with life 
grants, yielding about £11,000 a j’ear, and Lord Lake was 
understood to be willing to give them the districts of 
Hansi and Hissar on the same terms ; but these almost 
desert tracts w’ere objected to as unprofitable. Other petty 
chiefs received rewards corresponding with their services, 
and all were assured that they should continue to enjoy 
the territorial possessions which they held at the time of 
British interference without being liable to the payment of 

But the tribute. These declarations or arrangements were made 

connosion ^ 

not regu- when the policy of Lord Wellesley was suffering under con- 

dar^*or ; the reign of the English w'as to be limited by 

made bind- Jumna, a formal treaty with Jaipur was abrogated, the 
ingin form, relations of the Indian Government with Bhartpur were left 
doubtful, and, although nothing was made knowm to the 
Sikli chiefs of Sirhind, their connexion with the Engli.sh 
came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the reciprocal 
benefits of alliancc." 

Betrospcci It is now necessary to return to Ranjit Singh, whose 
^^^‘wfer- authority had gradually become predominant among the 
Kanin Sikli people. His first object was to master Lahore from 
Singh’srisc. the incapable chiefs of the Bhangl confederacy w'ho possessed 

^ TIio public records show that a ncvrsivritcr was maintained for 
some time in Katotch, and the correspondence about Sansar Chand 
loavc-s the impression that Eanjit Singh could never wholly forget 
the Raja's original superiority, nor the English divest Ihcmselves of 
a feeling that he was independent of Lahore. 

- Tlio original grants to .Jind.lvaithal.and others, and also similar 
papers of assurance, are carefully preserved by the several families; 
and the various English documents show that Bluig Singh, of Jfnd, 
was always regarded with much kindliness by Lord Lake, Sir .Tolin 
Malcolm, and Sir David Ochtcrlonj'. 
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it, and before Shtlh Zaniuix had been many months gone, 
effect was given to his grant by a dexterous mixture of 
force and artifice. Ranjit Singh made Lahore his capital, 
and, with the aid of the Kanhayas (or Ghani) confederacy, 
he easily reduced the whole of the Bhangis to submission, 
although thej’ were aided by Nizam-ud-din Mian of Kasur. 
In 1801-2 the Pathun had to repent his rashness ; his strong- 
holds were difficult of capture, but he found it prudent to 
become a feudatory, and to send his best men to follow a 
new master. After this success Ranjit Singh went to bathe 
in the holy pool of Tarati Turan, and, meeting with Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia, he conceived a friendship for him, as 
has been mentioned, and went through a forma! exchange 
of turbans, symbolical of brotherhood. During 1802 the 
allies took Amritsar from the widow of the last Bhangi 
leader of note, and, of their Joint spoil, it fell to the share 
of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country. In 
1803 Sansiir Ciiand, of Katotch, in prosecution of Jiis 
schemes of aggrandizement, made two attempts to occupj'’ 
portions of the fertile Dofvb of Jullundur, but he was re- 
pulsed by Ranjit Singh and his confederate. In 1804 
Sansar Chand again quitted Ids hills, and captured Hoshiar- 
pur and Bajwara ; but Ranjit Singh’s approach once more 
compelled him to retreat, and he soon afterwards became 
involved with the Gurldias, a new people in search of an 
empire which should comprise the whole range of Himalaj-as.^ 

Ci. ivlurray, BanjH Singh, pp. 51, 55. 

Capt. Murray, the political agent at Ambala, and Capt. Wade, the 
political agent at Ludhiana, each wrote a narrative of the life of 
Ranjit Singh, and that of the former was printed in 1834, with a few 
corrections and additions, and some notes, by Jlr, Thoby Prinsep, 
secretary to the Indian Government. The author has not seen 
Capt. Wade’s report, or narrative, but he believes that it, even in a 
greater degree than Capt. Murray’s, was founded on personal recol- 
lections and on oral report, rather than on contemporary English 
documents, which reflected the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufBcient abundance after 1803 especially. The two narra- 
tives in question were, indeed, mainly prepared from accounts drawn 
up by intelligent Indians, at the requisition of the English fmictiona- 
ries, and of these the chronicles of Buta Shah, a Muhammadan, and 
Sohan Lai, a Hindu, are the best known, and may he had for purchase 
The inquiries of Capt. Wade, in especial, were extensive, and to both 
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In little more than a year after Shah Zaman quitted the 
shnt, 2 a- Punjab, he was deposed and blinded by his brother Mahmud, 
man de- who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shrdi 
ihllfMali- S^'uja, in the year 1803. These revolutions hastened the 
mud and fall of the exotic empire of Alrmad Shah, and Ranjit Singh 
empire was not slow to try his arms against the weakened Durrani 
weakened; governors of districts On'S provinces. In 1804r-5 he marched 
to the westward ; he received homage and presents from 
wherrfore the Muliammadans of Jhang and Sahiwal, and flfuzaffar 
Singh pro- IHiun of !Multan, successfully deprecated an attack by rich 
c®^*'°the offerings. Ranjit Singh had felt his way and was satisfied ; 
o£ the Pun- returned to Lahore, celebrated the festival of the Holi 
jab, 1805. in his capital, and then went to bathe in the Ganges at 
Hardwar, or to observe personally the aspect of affairs to 
the eastward of the Punjab. Towards the close of 1805 he 
made another western inroad, and added weight to the 
fetters already imposed on tlie proprietor of Jhang ; but 
Ketumsto the approach of Holkar and Amir IQian recalled, first 
on^Houlads Singh, and aftem'ards himself, to the proper city of 
approach, the whole Sikli people. The danger seemed imminent, for 
1*^05. famed leader of the dominant Marathas was desirous of 

bringing down an Afghan host, and the English army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a power of unlcno^vn views 
and resources, had reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar.^ 
A Sikh A formal council was held by the Siklis, but a portion 
Guru- only of their leaders were present. The singleness of purpose, 

national tbc confident belief in the aid of God, which had animated 
heuF^'*’ niechanics and shepherds to resent ])crsecution, and to 
’ triumph over Ahmad Shrdi, no longer possessed the minds 
of their descendants, born to comparative power and 
alllucnce, and wlio, like rude and ignorant men broken 
loose from all law, gave llic rein to their grosser jiassions. 


officers the public is indebted for the preservation of a continuous 
narrative of Ranjit Singh’s actions. 

The latter portion of tho present chapter, and also chapters VI 
and VII, follow very closely tho author’s narratives of tho British 
conne.xion witii tho Sikhs, drawn up for Government, n [fi'hrnry] uso 
which he trusts may bo made, without any impropriety, of an im- 
printed pajtcr of his own writing. 

* See Elphinstoiie, KuhitJ, ii. 325; and Hurray, llanjil fiingh, 
pp. 50, 57. 
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Tiieir aiJihition wis pcr^onnl nnd their clcsiro was for IfW. 

uorliily cnjoynicnt. 'I'Ik* {inniinr spirit of Sikhism lind 

npiiii soucip the dwelling of the peasant to reprodiiee itself coufcit-raie 

in annlluT form : the mde system of mix<d independenee 

and eonfedeniey was unsniled to an extende<l dominion ; r.wtl und 

it liad served its emis of inumsliate auulotneration. and tlie kt'-Ioss, 

* Misals ' were in effeel disvolveil. Tin* mass of the people 
remain«l satisfied with their villaue freedom, to which 
taxation and impiisition wen* nnknown ; hnt the petty 
ehiefs :ind their paid followers, to whom their faith was 
the men* expression of a conventional enstnm, were anxious 
for pre<!nlory licence. :ind for .'01(1111(0^ to their temi)onrl 
power, .‘^onie were willitii: to join the Kn^lish. others were 
ready ff> link their fortunes ^\•^lh the .Mjiralhas, and all had 

heeome ji'ahuis of Hanjlt .‘iiturh. who .'done w.'is <losirons of 

. t■‘!IIpo^at 

exeltidino the stnmeer invad<*rs, as the oreat ohstaeles to .>iuilieriiv 

his own ambition of foundin'; a militarx* jnonarehv which '‘irtiMllv 
, ,, , . , '. . , a'lniiltolm 

should ensure to the people the eon"enial oeenpatinn of fh<. n<*r«oii 

conquest. In tnith, HnJijit Sinf:h l.'dxnired, nifli more or 
less of intollioonl desi"n, to <;ivc* nnity and coherence to ' 
diverse atoms and scattered elements ; to mould the in- 
creasing Sikh nation into a well-ordered stale or common- 
weidth, as Gohind had developed a sect into a peoi)lc, and 
lind pven nj)plieation and jjtirpose to the "cnend instit\ilions 
of Nfinnk.’ 


Ilolkar retired, and IJanjIt Sin"h. as lias bei'ii mentioned, 
entered into a vatpie hnt friendly alliance with the IJritish 
Government, Towards the close of the .same year he was 
invited to interfere in a quarrel between the chief of Nfdjha 
and the Itaja of Patifda, and it would be enrious to I race 
whether the Enplish antlioritics had first refused to mediate 
in the dispute in consequence of the repeated instructions 
to avoid all connexion with powers beyond the Jumna. 
Ranjlt Sinph crossed the Sutlej, and took Ludhiana from 
the dcclininp Muhammadan family which had sought the 
proleelion of the adventurer George Thomas. The place 
w.as host owed upon his uncle, llhag Singh of .TInd, and as 
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ISOO. 


Tafc.'5 

Ludhiana, 

160G; 


’ Maloolni {fH-rkh, pp. 100, 107) renwrks on the want of nnanimify 
among Iho .Sikhs at the time of Lord Lako’.s expedition. Cf. Murr.ay, 
Ilanji( Singh, pp. 57, 5S. 
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both Jnswanl SiiiRb of Nfibbti, Avlioiii he lintl gone 1o nid, 
and Sahib Singh of I’aliala, whom he had gone lo coerce, 
were glad to he rid trfhis deslnietivc arbitration, lie retired 
with the jtrescnl of a itiece of artillerj’ and some treasure, 
and went towards the hills of Kangra, jtarlly that he might 
jmy his superstitions devotions at the natural flames of 
Jufila Muldii.* 

At this time the unscrujmlous ambition of Sansfir Chand 
of Katoteh had brought him into fatal collision with the 
Gurkhas. That able chief might have given life to a con- 
federacy against the common enemies of all the old mountain 
jirineipalitics, who were already lc\'j’ing tribute in Garhwfd : 
bfit Snnsar Chand in his desire for sujiremacy bad reduced 
the chief of Kahlur, or ltclas])ur, to the dcs])cratc cx])cdicnt 
of throwing himself on the sujiport of the Nepal commander. 
Amar Singh Thaiiira gladly advanced, and, notwithstanding 
the gallant resistance offered by the young chief of Nfdagarh, 
Sansar Chand’s coadjutor in his own aggressions, the 
Gurkha authority was introduced between the Sutlej and 
Jumna before the end of 1805, during which year Amar 
Singh crossed the former river and laid siege to Kangra. 
At the jieriod of Ranjit Singh’s visit to Jiu'da Mukhi, Sansar 
Chand was willing to obtain liis nid ; but, ns the fort was 
strong and the .sacrifices required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrangement 
was then come to for the expulsion of the new cnemy." 

1 Sco ^lurray, liuvjU Singh, pp. 59, GO. Tho letter of Sir Cliarlcs 
Metcalfe to Government, of Juno 17, 1809, sliows that Eanjit Singh 
was not strong enough at the time in question, 180G, to interfere, 
by open force, in tlio affairs of tho JIulwa Siklis, and tlio letters of 
Sir David Oolitortony, of February 14, Maroti 7, 1809 and July 30, 
1811, show tliat tho English engagements of 1805, with tho Patiala 
and other chiefs, wore virtually at an end, so far ns regarded tho 
reciprocal benefits of nllianco. 

- Cf.Murraj), lianjitSingh, p. CO; andMoorcroft, Tmt'chi!,!. 127, &c. 

Sansar Chand attributed his overthrow by tho Gurkhas to his dis- 
missal of his old Rajput troops and employment of Afghans, at tho 
instigation of tho fugitive Rohilla chief, Ghulnm JIuhammnd, who 
had sought an asylum with him. 

Tho Gurldias crossed the Jumna to nid tho ohiof of Nahnn against 
his subjects, and they crossed tho Sutlej to aid one Rajput prince 
against another — ^patlis always open to now and united races. Rofe- 
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In 1807 Ranjit Singh first directed his attention to 
Kasur, -which -n as again rebellious, and the relative inde- 
pendence of which caused him disquietude, although its 
able chief, Nizam-ud-dln, had been dead for some time ; 
nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling that the reduction of 
a large colony of Pathans, and the annexation of the mj^tho- 
logical rival of Lahore, would add to his own merit and 
importance. The place was invested by Ranjit Singh, and 
by Jodh Suigh Riimgarhia, the son of his father’s old allj% 
Jassa the Carpenter. Want of unity M-eakened the resistance 
of the then chief, Kutb-ud-din, and at the end of a month 
he surrendered at discretion, and received a tract of land on 
the opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Ranjit 
Singh aftenvards proceeded towards Multan, and succeeded 
in capturing the walled town ■, but the citadel resisted such 
efforts as he was able to make, and he was perhaps glad that 
the payment of a sum of money enabled him to retire with 
credit ; he was, nevertheless, unwilling to admit his failure, 
and, in the communications which he then held -with the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur, the ready improver of opportunities 
endeavoured to impress that chief witli the belief that a 
regard for him alone had caused the Afghan governor to be 
left in possession of his stronghold.^ 

During the same 3 ’^ear, 1807, Ranjit Singh took into his 
employ a ICshattrijm, named Mohkam Chand, an able man, 
who fullj’^ justified the confidence reposed in him. Witli this 
new servant in his train he proceeded to interfere in the 
dissensions betrveen the Raja of Patiala and his intriguing 
wife, which were as lucrative to the master of Lahore as they 
had before been to Holkar and Amir IHian. The Rani 
wished to force from the weak husband a large assignment 
for the support of -her infant son, and she tempted Ranjit 
Singh, by the offer of a necklace of diamonds and a piece of 
brass ordnance, to espouse her cause. He crossed the Sutlej, 
and decreed to the boy a maintenance of 50,000 rupees 
per annum. He then attacked Naraingarh, between Ambala 

rences in public records show that the latter river was crossed in 
A. D. 1805. 

^ Murray, Banjit Singh, pp. 60, 61, and the manuscript memoirs of 
the Bahawalpur family. 
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niul the hills, titid held by n family of Rajputs, hut he only 
secured it after a rcptilsc and a heavy loss. Tara Sink'll, the 
old chief of the Dallelnvala confederacy, who was with the 
Lahore force on this occasion, died before Xaraingarh, and 
Ranjlt Sin"h hastened back to secure his possessions in the 
.Tullundtir Doab. The widow of the n"cd leader equalled 
the sister of the Raj.a of Patifila in spirit, and she is 
described to have pirrlcd up her garments, and to have 
fought, sword in hand, on the battered walls of the fort 
of lirdion.’ 

In the beginning of 180 .S various places in the Upper 
Punjab were taken from their indci)cndcnt Sikli proprietors, 
and brought under the direct management of the new 
kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkam Chand was at the same 
time employed in effccling a settlement of the territories 
which had been seized on the left bank of the Sutlej. But 
Rnnjit Singh's .systematic aggressions had begun to excite 
fear in the minds of the Siklis of Sirhind, and a formal 
deputation, consisting of the chiefs of .TInd and Kaithal, 
and the DTwan, or minister, of Patifila, proceeded to Delhi, 
in I\Iarch 1808 , to ask for British protection. The communi- 
cations of the English Government with the chiefs of the 
Cis-Sutlej states had not been altogether broken off, and the 
Governor-General had at this time assured the Muhammadan 
IHian of Kunjpura, near Karnfil,- that lie need be under no 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditarj- possessions, 
while the petty Sikh chief of Sikri liad performed some 
services which were deemed worthy of a pension.® But the 
deputies of the collective states could obtain no positive 
assurances from the British authorities at Deliii, altliough 
they were led to liope that, in the hour of need, thej' would 
not be deserted. Tliis was scarcely sufTicient to save them 
from loss, and perhaps from ruin ; and, as Ranjlt Singh 
had sent messengers to ealm their apprehensions, and to 
urge them to join his camp, they left Delhi for the purpose 

^ Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. Cl, 63. The gun obtained by 
Ranjlt Singh from Patiala on this occasion was named Karri Khan, 
and was captured by the English during the campaign of 1845-6. 

2 In a document dated ISth Januaiy, ISOS. 

® Mr. Clerk of Ambala to tho agent at Delhi, 19th May, 1837. 
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of making their own terms with the aclcnowledged Raja, of 180S-9. 
Lahore.^ 

The Governor- General of 1805,- who dissolved or depre- The under- 
eated treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and declared 
that river to be the limit of British dominion, had no FfCTchon° 
personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with ivhich the 
invasions of Shah Zaman agitated the minds of men for policy o£ 
the period of three or four years ; and had the Sildis of English 
Siriiind sought protection from Lord Cornwallis, the}’- would the Sifclis, 
doubtless have received a decisive answer in the negative. 1808-9. 
But the reply of encouragement given in the beginning of 
ISOS was prompted by renewed danger ; and the belief 
that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India led another new Gover- 
nor-General to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, 
but be3mnd the Indus.® The designs or the desires of Napo- 
leon appeared to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans 
and with the Sildis imperative ; IMr. Elphinstone was 
deputed to the court of Slitih Shuja, and in September 1808 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Ranjit Singh for the 
purpose of bringing about the desired confederation.* The The chiels 
chiefs of Patiala, JInd, and Kaithal were also verbally 
assured that they had become dependent princes of the under 
British Government ; for the progress of Ranjit Singh 
seemed to render the interposition of some friendly alliance 
states, between his military domination and the peace- 
ful sway of the EnglisJi, a measure of prudence and Singh, 
foresight.® 

^ See Murray, EanjU Singh, pp. 64, 65. 

- [Lord Corn-nfallis had been sent out in 1805 with strict orders to 
pursue a pacific and economizing policy, as the Directors were alarmed 
at the expense of the wars waged by his predecessor — ^Lord Wellesley. 

But Cornwalh’s died two months after his arrival, and was temporarily 
succeeded by Sir G. Barlow. — Bn.] 

® Mr. Auber (Eise and Progress of the British Power in India, ii. 

461), notices the triple alliance which threatened Hindustan. [Lord 
Minto had arrived as Governor-General in 1807. — Ed.] 

* [Col. Malcolm was dispatched on a similar mission to Persia at 
the same time, and concluded a treaty (1809) which did away with 
the possibility of lA-ench interference in that quarter. — Ed.] 

® Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 14th Nov., 1808. Of. 

Murray, Banjtt Singh, pp. 65, 66, 
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air. Metcalfe was recei%’-ed by Raiijit Singh at his newly 
Mr. Met- conquered town of Kasur, hut the chief affected to consider 
calfe sent himself as the head of the wiiole Sildi people, and to regard 
Lahore ^ possession of Lahore as giving him an additional claim 
1808-9.’ to supremacy over Sirhind. He did not, perhaps, see that 
Arersiqn a French invasion would be ruinous to his interests ; he 
Sin^lT^fa feared the colossal power on his borders, and he 

restrictive resented the intention of confining him to the Sutlej.^ He 
his t^rd"*^ suddenly broke off negotiations, and made his third inroad 
expedition to the south of the Sutlej. He seized Faridkot and Ambala, 
Sutlej levied exactions in Maler Kotla and Thanesar, and entered 
into a symbolical brotherhood or alliance with the Raja of 
Patiala. The British envoy remonstrated against these 
virtual acts of hostUity, and he remained on the banks of 
the Sutlej until Ranjit Singh recrossed that river.^ 

British The proceedings of the ruler of I,ahore determined the 
troops Governor-General, if doubtful before, to advance a detach- 
the Sutlej, ment of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe m 
1809. }^ig negotiations, and to effectually confine Ranjit Singh to 
the northward of that river.® Provision would also be thus 
made, it was said, for possible warlike operations of a more 
extensive character, and the British frontier would be 
covered by a confederacy of friendly chiefs, instead of 
threatened by a hostile military government. A body of 
troops was accordingly moved across the Jumna in January 
1809, under the command of Sir David Ochterlony. The 
General advanced, by way of Buriya and Patiala, towards 
Ludhiana ; he was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs, save 
Jodli Singh Kalsia, the nominal head of the Krora-Singhia 
confederacy : but during his march he was not without 
apprehensions that Ranjit Singh might openly break with 
his government, and, after an interview with certain 
agents whom that chief had sent to him with the view 
of opening a double negotiation, he made a detour and 

^ Moorcroft aseertainedlTrorefe,!. 94)thatEanjitSingh had serious 
thoughts of appealing to the sword, so unpalatable was English inter- 
ference. The well-known Eakir Uziz-ud-dm was one of the two 
persons who dissuaded him from war. 

® Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 66. 

® Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 14th Nov. and 29th Dec., 
1808. 
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a hall, in order lo lie near liis sn]>j)lics shovild lioslililics ISOO. 
take pJace.’ 

Kanjit Singh was rtnne.what diseoiniinscd hy the near TIicvicht; 
presence of a Brilisl) foree l>nt he eontinned to evade com- 
pVianee witii lhepro)>osilionsof theenvoy. and \\eeoinp\aincd sonwwtel 
that Mr. Metcalfe was needlessly reserved ahonl his acqiiisi- 
tions on the senth hanks of the Svitlej, with regard to which Sinshstill 
the Government had only deelared that, the restoration of 
his last conquests, and the ahsohite withdrawal of his troops north ot Iho 
to the northward of the river, must form the indispensahlc 
basis of further negotiations.* .VtTairs were in this way 
when intelligence from ICurojie induced the Governor- 
General to believe that Xapolcon must abandon his designs 
upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to render 
defensive jirt'cautions unnecessary.® It was therefore made 
known that, the object of tlie English Government had 
become limited to the security of the country south of the 
Sutlej from the encroachments of llunjil Singh ; for that, 
independent of the possible approach of a Euro)ican enemy, 
it wa.s considered advisable on other grounds to nffonl 
protection to the southern Sikhs. Ranjit Singh must still, 
nevertheless, withdraw his troops to the right bank of the 
Sutlej, his last usurpations must also be restored, but the 

^ Sir D.svid Oclitorlony to Govenunent, 20th Jnn., and -Itli, Otli, 
and 14tli Feb., ISOO, with Government, to Sir David Oclitorlony, of 
13th March, 1809. Government hy no means approved of what Sir 
David Ochtcrlony had done, and he, feeling aggrieved, virtually 
tendered his resignation of his command. (Sir David Ochtcrlony 
to Govemmeut, 19th April, 1809.) 

® Sir David Ochtcrlonj- to Government, 14th Feb., 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Ochtcrlony, .30th July, 1809. Lieut.-Col. 
kTwrcnco (Advcntiiro! in Ific Punjab, p. 131, note, g) makes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe suflicicntly communicative on this occasion uith regard to 
other territories, for he is declared to have told the Maharaja that 
by a compliance witli the then demands of the English, ho would 
ensure (heir neutrality with resjioet to encroachments elsowlioro. 

® Government to Sir David Ochtcrlony, 30th Jan., 1809. .[Pro- 
bably tho altered relations between Napoleon and Turkoj' were tho 
main cause of this. The Franco-Turkish alliance of 1807 had como 
to an end with tho deposition of Mustapha IV and accession of 
JIahmud II — July 1808 — and tho improved relations of England and 
Turkey led to the signature by tho latter powers of tho Treaty of the 
Dardanelles (January 1809 ). — Ed.] 
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1809. restitution of his first conquests would not be insisted on ; 

M'hile, to remove all cause of suspicion, the detacliment under 
Sir David Ochterlony could fall back from Ludhiana to 
Karnal, and take up its permanent position at the latter 
placc.^ But the British commander represented the advan- 
tage of keeping the force where it was ; his Government 
assented to its detention, at least for a time, and Ludhiana 
thus continued uninterruptedly to form a station for British 
troops,^ 

In the beginning of February 1809, Sir Da^dd Ochterlony 
had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutlej states to 
be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the 
Chief of Lahore would be resisted with arms.® Ranjit Singh 
then perceived that the British authorities were in earnest, 
and the fear struck him that the still independent leaders of 
the Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost, and 
he prudently made up his mind without further delay. He 
■ivithdrew his troops as required, he relinquished his last 
acquisitions, and at Amritsar, on the 25th April, 1809, the 
now single Chief of I«ahore signed a treaty which left him 
mal treaty master of the tracts he had originally occupied to the 
25th Aprh’ south of the Sutlej, but confined his ambition for the future 
1809. {.jjg north and westward of that river.’ 

The terms The Sikh, and the few included Hindu and Muhammadan 
penSnce** chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken 
and of under British protection, it became necessary to define the 

prraMy^in which they were secured from foreign danger. 

' Sir David Ochterlony observed,® that when the chiefs first 
sought protection, their jealousy of the English would have 
yielded to their fears of Ranjit Singh, and tliey would have 
agreed to any conditions proposed, including a regular 
tribute. But their first overtures had been rejected, and 
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into a for- 


Sirhind. 


Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 30th Jan., 6th Fob., and 
13th March, 1809. 

® Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 6th May, 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 13th June, 1809. 

® See Appendix XXIV. 

’ See the treaty itself. Appendix XXV, Gi, Mnna.j, Ranjit Singh, 
pp. 67, 68. _ 

® Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 17th March, 1809. 
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the mission to Lahore had taught them to regard iheir 
defenee as a secondary objeet, and to think that English 
apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved them from the 
arbiter of the Punjab. Proteetion, indeed, had become no 
longer a matter of choice ; they must have accepted it, or 
they would have been treated as enemies.^ Wherefore, con- 
tinued Sir David, the chiefs expected that the protection 
would be gratuitous. The Govermnent, on its part, was 
inclined to be liberal to its new dependants, and finally a 
proclamation was issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing 
the chiefs of ‘ Sirhind and jMalwa ’ against the power of 
Ranjit Singh, leaving them absolute in their own territories 
exempting them from tribute, but requiring assistance in 
time of war, and making some minor provisions whieli need 
not be recapitulated." 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of Ranjit 
Singh, than tlie more turbulent began to prey upon one 
another, or upon tlreir weaker neighbours ; and, altliough 
tire Governor-General had not wished them to consider 
themselves as in absolute subjection to the British power,® 
hlr. Metcalfe pointed out * that it was necessary to declare 
tile chiefs to be protected singly against one anotlier, as well 
as collectively against Ranjit Singh ; for, if such a degree 
of security were not guaranteed, the oppressed would 
necessarily have recourse to the only other person who 
could use coercion with effect, viz. to the Raja of Lahore 
The justness of these views was admitted, and, on tlie 
22nd August, 1811, a second proclamation was issued, 
warning the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and re- 
assuring them of independence and of protection against 
Ranjit Singh.® Nevertheless, encroachments did not at 
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^ See also Government to Resident at Delhi, 26tli Deo., 1808. 
Raron Hiigel {Travels, p. 279) likewise attributes the interference of 
the English, in part at least, to selfishness, but with him the motive 
was the petty desire of benefiting by escheats, which the dissipated 
character of the chiefs was likely to render speedy and numerous ! 
This appetite for morsels of territory, however, really arose at a sub- 
sequent date, and did not move the English in 1809. 

- See Appendix XXVI. 

® Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 10th April, 1809. 

^ Mr. Metcalfe to Government, 17th June, 1809. 

® See the proclamation. Appendix XXVII. 
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1809-18. once cease, and the Jodli Singh Kalsia, who avoided giving 
in ins adlK'.sion to the British Government on the advance 
of Sir David Ochterlony, required to have troops sent 
against him in 1818 to compel the surrender of tracts wliieh 
he liad forcibly seized.^ 

Tlic history of the southern or IMidwa Sikhs need not be 
continued, altliough it presents many points of interest 
to the general reader, as well as to the student and to those 
Perplexi- concerned in the administration of India. The British 
Uritish functionaries soon became involved in intricate questions 
authorities about interference between equal chiefs, and between chiefs 
thorigihl their confederates or dependants ; they laboured to 
of supre- reconcile the Hindu laws of inheritance with the varied 
dio'^opMa- customs of different races, and with the alleged family 
tion of in- usages of peasants suddenly become princes. They had to 
decide on questions of escheat, and being strongly impressed 
with the superiority of British municipal rule, and tvitli the 
undoubted claim of the paramount to some benefit in return 
for the protection it afforded, they strove to prove that 
collateral heirs had a limited right only, and that exemption 
from tribute necessarily implied an enlarged liability to 
confiscation. They had to define the common boundary 
of the Sikh states and of British rule, and they were prone 
to show, after the manner of Ranjit Singh, that the present 
possession of a principal town gave a right to all the villages 
which had ever been attached to it as the seat of a local 
authority, and that all waste lands belonged to the supreme 
power, although the dependant might have last possessed 
them in sovereignty and intermediately brought them under 
the plough. They had to exercise a paramount municipal 
control, and in the surrender of criminals, and in the demand 

^ Resident at Delhi to Agent at Ambala, 27th Oot., 1818, mulcting ' 
the chief in the military expenses incurred, 65,000 rupees. The head 
of the family, Jodh Singh, had recently returned with Ranjit Singh’s 
' army from the capttue of Multan, and he was always treated with 
consideration by the Maharaja; and, bearing in mind the different 
views taken by dependent Sildis and governing English, of rights of 
succession, he had fair grounds of dissatisfaction. He claimed to be 
the head of the ‘KroraSinghia’ Misahand to be the heir of all child- 
less feudatories. The British Government, however, made itself the 
valid or efficient head of the confederacy. 
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for conipcnsntion for jjroiKTly slolcn fmni IJrilish subjects, 
the oriyinul arbitrary nature of Ibe tleeisions enforced Jias 
not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 
the government of a large empire will always be open to 
obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the acts of ofli- 
cious and ill-judging servants, who thiiik that they best 
serve the complicated interests of their own lulers by lessen- 
ing the material power of others, and that any advanl.agc 
they may see.m to have gained for the state they obey will 
surely promote their own objects. Nor, in .such matters, 
arc scrv.'inls alone to blame, and the whole system of internal 
government in India requires to be remodelled and made 
the subject of a legislation at once wise, considerate, and 
comprehensive. In the Sikh states ignorance has been the 
main cause of mistakes and lieart -burnings, and in ISIS 
Sir D.avid Ochlcrlony frankly owned to the Marquis of 
Hastings* that his proclamation of ISOn had been based on 
an erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs onl}’ 
existed between the Sutlej and Jumna, and th.at on them 
would devolyc the maintenance of order ; whereas be found 
that the dissolution of the ‘ Misals faulty ns was their 
formation, had almost thrown the Siklis back upon the 
indi\'idual independence of the limes of ^Hiinad Sludi. Both 
in considering the relation of the chiefs to one another, and 
their relation collectively to the British Government, too 
little regard was perhaps had to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Sikli people. They were in a stale of progression 
among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 
the. colossal power of England arrested them, and required 
the exercise of political moderation and tlie practice of a 
just morality from men ignorant alike of despotic control 
and of regulated frecdoin.- 

* In a private comnnmication, dated 17th May, ISIS. 

- In the Sikh States on cither side of the Sutlej, the British Govern- 
ment was long fortunate in being represented by sneh men as Capt 
JIurray and Mr. Clerk, Sir Damd Ochtcrlonj’, and Lieut. -Col. Wade — 
so different from one another, and j’ct so useful to one common 
purpose of good for the English power. These men, by their personal 
character or influence, added to the general reputation of their 
countrymen, and thej’ gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid 
unsympathizing nature of a foreign and cmlized supremacy. Sir 
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D.ivid Ofililcrlony will long live in the memory ol the jKiopIo of 
Xorl hern Inilirt na one of t he grcnleHt of the conqueringEngliah chiefs; 
nnd he wmi nniong (he very hnit of the British lenticra wlio endeared 
(limKolf hoth to (he army which followed him and lo the princca who 
howed Ix'fore the colossal power of his race. 

Kovertheless, tlm Ix-st of mihordinate nuthorities, jmmcr«cd in 
details and occupied witli local affairs, are lialile lo he hinssed by 
views which promise immediate and sjiecial advantage. They can 
seldom Ik! more than njiright or de.xterous administrators, and they 
can still more rarely Is* men whoso minds have been enlarged by 
study and rellexion ns well ns by ncttinl cxj)encncc of tho world. 
Tims the nhleal but too often resemble merely the practical man of 
the moment ; while tho supreme authority, especially wlien absent 
from his eotineillors and intent upon some great undertaking, is of 
necessity dc|>endent mainly upon tho local reprc.scntativcs of tho 
Government, wiiose notions must inevitably he partial or one-sided, 
for good, indcc<l, ns well ns for ovil. TJio author lias tlm.s, even during 
his short service, seen many reasons to lx; thankful that there is a 
remote dolilierativo or corrective body, whicli can survey things 
through an atmosphere cleared of mists, and ^vh)ch can judge of 
niensures witli reference both to the universal principles of justice 
and statesmanship, and to their particular bearing on tho English 
supremacy in India, which should be elmractcrizcd by certainty and 
consistency of operation, and tcmiwred by a spirit of forbearance 
and ndnptnlion. 
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iir<- ii<»t ii!'\:iys tfiiiuvcit t>y hiniiul j>ii>tf-l»tiiius. While 
!irr;iiij.’eiii(iits ^\<-re petuhiif.' with the Miihruriju, the llritisli 
:ttillioritii-s were ii-’-ureil that he hiul iiuule piopositinus to 
’ :t''<-iits front (Hwalior, fruiit llollatr, luul fmiu 
Anilr Khrui,* eoiiliiititd to !,Iui\v theiiiselves for yeiirs ut 
I.ahore. ttiitl th<'ir ttue-trrs louj; dwelt oti the hope that the 
tribes of the I’ltiijah uttd of the Deeeati iiiielit yet he united 
tipniiist the strtint^er eoiupterors. It wits further helievetl 
hy the ICiipIish rulers Ihiit llmijit Siiiph wits iinxiously tryiiif' 
to iuduee the Sikhs of Sirliiml to throw olf their iilleeiiiitee. 
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showing to the Gurkhus the futilityof resisting Ranjil Singly 
nnd by promising to stirrender llio fort to tlie Xcj>rd com- 
mandcr, if allowed to withdraw his family. The Maharaja 
saw through the schemes of Sansar (’hand, and he. made the 
son of his ally a ]irisoncr, wliiic he tlexterously cajoled the 
Ivlialmandu gcnenil, .\mar Singh Thaj)pn. who ])ropose(l 
a joint warfare against, the Rajput mountaineers, and to 
take, or receive, in the meantime, tJic fort of Kfingro as 
part of the Gurhhn share of the gcncnxl spoil. The Sikhs 
got possession of the ])lace by suddenly demanding adnut- 
tance as the oqicctcd relief. Sansar Chand was foiled, ajul 
Amar Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming 
that he had been grossly duped.* The active Neprdese 
commander soon put down some disorders which had 
arisen in his rear, but the disgrace of his failure before 
Ivangra rankled in his juind, and he made preparations for 
another expedition .against it. He proposed to Sir David 
Ochtcrlony a joint march to the Indus, and a separate 
appropriation of the plains and Ujc hilip ; - and Ranjit 
Singh, ignorant alike of English moderation and of inter- 
national law, bccixmc apprehensive lest tl>c allies of Nepfd 
should be glad of a pretext for coercing one who had so 
unxvillingly acceded to tlicir limitation of his ambition. He 
made knoxvn that he was desirous of meeting Amar Singh 
Thappa on his own ground ; and the reply of the Governor- 
General that lie might not only liimself cross the Sutlej to 
chastise the invading Gurklias in the hills, but that, if tlicy 
descended into the jdains of Sirhind, he would receive 
English assistance, gave iiim anotlicr proof that tlie river 
of the treaty was really to be an impassable barrier. He 
had got tlie assuranee he wanted, and he talked no more of 
carrj'ing Ids horsemen into mountain recesses.® But Amar 
Singh long brooded over his reverse, and tried in various 
ways to induce the British authorities to join him in assailing 

* Murray, Ranjit SingJi, pp. 70, 77. The Maharaja told Capt. Wado 
that the Gxukhns wanted to share Kashmir with him, but that ho 
thought it best to keep them out of the Punjab altogether. (Capt. 
tVado to Government, 25th Slay, 1831.) 

® Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Government, 16th nnd 30th Deo., 1809. 

® SirD. Ochtcrlony to Government, 12th Sept., 1811, and Govern- 
ment to Sir D. Ochtcrlony, 4th Oct. and 22nd Nov., 1811. 
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the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of the two govern- 
ments, and Ranjit Singh had wantonly attaeked the Gurklia 
possessions in Katotch. Besides, he would argue, to advance 
is the safest policy, and what could have brought the English 
to tlie Sutlej but tJie intention of going beyond it ? ^ The 
Nepfd war of 1814 followed, and the English became the 
neighbours of the Siklis in the hills as well as in the plains, 
and the Gurldias, instead of grasping Kashmir, trembled for 
their homes in IRiatmandu. Ranjit Singh was not then 
asked to give his assistance, but Sansar Chand was directly 
called upon by the English representative to attack the 
Gurldras .and their allies, — a hasty requisition, which 
produced a remonstrance from the Maharaja, and an 
admission, on the part of Sir David Ochterlony, that his 
supremacy was not questioned ; while the experienced 
Hindu chief had forborne to commit himself wth either 
state, by promising much and doing little.® 

Ranjit Singh felt secure on the Upper Sutlej, but a new 
danger assailed him in the begiiming of 1810, and again set 
him to work to dive to the bottom of British counsels. 
Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely concluded a treaty wth Shah 
Shuja against the Persians and French, before that prince 
was driven out of his kingdom by the brother whom he had 
hinrself supplanted, and who had placed his affairs in the 
hands of the able minister, Fateh IQran. The Maharaja was 

^ SirD. Ochterlony to Government, 20th December, 1813. 

® Government to Sir D. Ochterlony, let and 20th Oct., 1814. 
Resident at Delhi to Sir D. Ochterlony, 11th Oct., 1814, and Sir 
David’s letter to Ranjit Singh, dated 29th Nov., 1814. 

During the war of 1814 Sir David Ochterlony sometimes almost 
despaired of success ; and, amid his vexations, he once at least re- 
corded his opinion that the Sepoys of the Indian army were unequal 
to such mountain warfare as was being waged. (Sir D. Ochterlony 
to Government, 22nd Dec., 1814.) The most active and useful ally 
of the English during the war was Raja Ram Saran of Hindur 
(or Nalagarh), the descendant of the Hari Chand slain by Guru 
Gobind, and who was himself the ready coadjutor of Sansar Chand in 
many aggressions upon others, as well as in resistance to the Gurkhas, . 
The venerable chief was still alive in 1846, and he continued ' '■ 
with admiration of Sir David Ochterlony and his ‘ eighteen ‘ 
and to expatiate upon the aid he himself rendered in ' 
up the steeps of the Himalayas. 
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at Wazlrabad. Kcqiicsfcring that place from the family of 1600-10. 

a deceased Sikh chief, when lie heard of Shfdi Shu ja's progress 

to tlie eastward with vague liopcs of procuring assistance 

from one friendly power or anotlicr. Ranjit SingJi remem- K.inji! 

hered the use lie had him-sclf made of Slifth Zaman's grant 

of Lahore, he feared the wliolc Punjab might, similarly be and plans. 

.surrendered to the Knglish in return for a few battalion.s, 

and lie desired to keep a reprc.scntativc of imperial power 

within iiis own grasj).* lie amused the ex-king with the 

offer of co-operation in the rccoven,* of Multan and Ka.shmlr, 

and he said he would himself proceed to meet the Slulh to 

save him further journeying towards Hindustan." They The.^rah^t- 

saw one another at S.aliiwrd. but no rlcterminate arrange- 

ment Mas come to. for some prospects of success dawned bui no 

upon the Shrill, and he felt reason to distrust Ranjit Singh’.s 'U'ranpe- 

• . aienf como 

.Sincerity.^ The conferences M'crc broken off; but the to, ISIO. 

Maliaraja ha.stencd. M-hilc there Mas yet an appearance of 
union, to demand the surrender of Multan for himself in the R.inj!i. 
name of the king. The great gun called ‘Zamzam’,^ or the •'*’* 

‘ Bliangl Top ’, Mas brought from Lahore to batter the M-alls Muitrin, 
of the citadel : but all his efforts M'crc in vain, and he retired, fs'b, 
foiled, in the month of .April, Mith no more than 180,000 ’ 

rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The Governor, 

Muzaffar IGirin, Mas by this time in correspondence Mith 
the British viceroy in Calcutta, and Ranjit Singh feared 
that a lender of allegiance might not only be made but 


accepted.® He therefore proposed to .Sir David Ochtcrlony 


that the tM'o 
and divide tl 


ro ‘ allied poMcrs ’ should march against Multan gisesfofho 
the conquest equally.® It Mas surmised tliat he jomt'S-'' 


^ Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Govemtnent, 10th nnd 30th Dec., IS09. 

" Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Government, 7th, lOth, 17th, nnd 30th 
Dec., ISO!), nnd 30th Jnn., ISIO. 

® Shfili Shuja’s ‘Autobiography’, chnp. xxii, piibb’shed in tho 
Calcvtta Monihhj JoitrimlioT 1S3S). Tho original was undoubtodl5' 
revised, if not really written, by tho Shah. 

^ [Known to all the world as ‘IvinTs’ gun, it nowrcposcs in its last 
resting-place outside the Central Museum in Lahore. — ^En.] 

® Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Government, 29th March and 23rd May, 


joint ex- 
pedition 
against it. 


1810. In tho latter it is stated that 250,000 rupees were paid 
the sum of 180,000 is given on Capt. Murray’s authnn'ty. 
Sanjit Singh, p. Sh) 

® Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Government, 23rd July 
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wanted the siege train of the English, but he may likeivise 
have wished to know whetlier the Sutlej was to be as good 
a boundary in the south as in the north. He was told 
reprovdngly that the English committed aggressions upon 
no one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such as to lead him to believe that he would not be inter- 
fered with in his designs upon Multan.^ 

Shah Shuja proceeded towards Attock after his interview 
with Ranjit Singh, and having procured some aid from the 
rebellious brother of the Governor of Kashmir, he crossed 
the Indus, and, in March 1810, made himself master of 
Peshawar. He retained possession of the place for about 
six months, when he was compelled to retreat southward by 
the Wazir’s brother, Muhammad Azim IQian. He made an 
attempt to gain over the Governor of Multan, but he was 
refused admittance within its walls, and was barely treated 
with courtesy, even when he encamped a few miles distant. 
He again moved northward, and, as the enemies of Mahmud 
were numerous, he succeeded in mastering Peshawar a 
second time, after two actions, one a reverse and the other 
a victory. But those who had aided him became suspicious 
that he was in secret league with Fateh Khiin the Wazir, 
or, like Ranjit Singh, they ■wished to possess his person ; 
and, in the course of 1812, he was seized in Peshawar by 
.Tahan Dad IGian, Governor of Attock. and removed, first 
to that fort, and aftenvards to Kashmir, where he remained 
as a prisoner for more than twelve months.- 

Aftcr the failure before Multan, Ranjit Singh and his 
minister, Mohkam Chand, •were employed in bringing more 
fully under subjection various Sikh and Muhammadan 
chiefs in the plains, and also the hill Riijas of Bhimhar, 


’ Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Government, 29tli March and 17tli Sept., 
1810, and Government to Sir D. Ochtcrlony, 25th Sopt., 1840. 
(Cl. Murray, Eanjil Singh, pp. 80, 81.) 

- Sir D. Ochtcrlony to Government, 10th Jan. and 20th Fob., 
1810, and 27th April, 1812. Shah Shuji'i’s ‘Autobiography chnp.s. 
x.’dii-xxv, in the Calevlla MonOihj Journal for 1839, and Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, pp. 79, 87, 92. 

Shah Shnja’s second appearance before Jfultan in 1810-11 is 
given mainly on Capt. Murray’s authority, and the attempt is not 
mentioned in the Shah’s memoirs, although it is admitted tliat ho 
went into the Dcrajat of the Indus, i.o. to Dorn Ismail Khun, &c. 
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Rnjnori. and ollior places. In the month of Fchnian' 1811, 
the Matvaraja had rcachc<\ the sail mines between the Jhcliim 
and Indus, and hcariti" that Shldi Mahmud had crossed the’ 
latter river, he moved in force to llaw.alpitidi. and sent to 
ascertain his intentions. The Shldr had already deputed 
agents to state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
Governor of Kashmir, \vho had sided with his brntlier, Slu'di 
Sluija. then iti the nei"hbour]:ood of Median : and the two 
princes beiii" sidisfUsi, they had a meet in" of ceremony 
before the Mahanij.a retunie<l to Lahore, to renew his con- 
fiscation of lands held by the many petty chiefs who had 
achieved independence or sovereignty while the country 
rvns witlioul a Rem nil conirollin;: pf>wer, but w)io now fell 
unrcsistinely before the systematic activity of the youn" 
Mahrinija.' 

In the year 1811, tito blind Shfdi Ziim.an cre.-sed the 
Ihinjnb. and was visifssl by Itanjit Sinph. He look tij) his 
residence in Kahore for a time, ami deputed his .son Ktimis 
to Ludhiana, nhere he rvns nv<ive<l with attention by 
Sir David Ochterlnny ; but ns the prince perceived that 
he was not a welcome piest. his father quitterl Ilanjit Singh's 
city, and bmune a w:mdcrer for a time in Central Asia.* 
la the following v< ar the families of the two cx-kings took 
up their abode at Kahore. ami as the .Mahriraj.a was preparing 
to bring the hill chief- south of Kashmir under his power, 
"itli a ^■icw to the rethiclion of the \alky itself, and as he 
ahrav.s endeavoure<l to make success more complcic or more 
caw'hy apiwaring to labour in the camse of others, he pro- 
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1812-13. fessed to the wife of Shah Shuja that he would release her 
~ husband and replace Kashmir under the Shah’s swaj’- ; but 
Eanjit he hoped the gratitude of the distressed lady would make 
th^ShS’s great diamond, Koh-i-nur, the reward of his chivalrous 
name for labours when they should be crowned with success. His 
Eiso^ principal object was doubtless the possession of the Shah’s 
person, and when, after his preliminary successes against 
the hill chiefs, including the capture of Jammu by his newly 
married son, IQiarak Singh, he heard, towards the end of 
1812, that Fateh IChan the Kabul Wazir had crossed the 
Indus with the design of marching against Kashmir, he 
sought an interview with him, and said he would assist in 
bringing to punishment both the rebel, who detained the 
king’s brother, and likewise the Governor of Multan, who 
had refused obedience to Mahmud. Fateh IQian had been 
equally desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 
and a joint take Kashmir if opposed by Ranjit Singh, and he readily 
SaiSr*** promised anything to facilitate his immediate object. The 
Kashmirre- Maharaja and the Wazir each hoped to use the other as a 
solved on. success of neither was complete. Kashmir was 

Fateh occupied in February 1813 ; but Fateh IQian outstripped 
Khan out- Siklis under Mohkam Chand, and he maintained that 
Sikhs, and as he alone had achieved the conquest, the Maharaja could 
not share in the spoils. The only advantage which accrued 
to Ranjit Singh was the possession of Shah Shuja’s person, 
for the ill-fated king was allowed by Fateh Klian to go 
ShahShuj.*! whither he pleased, and he preferred joining the Sikh army, 
^tn^h^^vho accompanied to Lahore, to becoming virtually 

.acquires a, prisoner in Kabul.* Rut the Maharaja’s expedients did 
AUock; entirely fail liim, and as the rebel Governor of Attock 

was alarmed by the success of Shah Mahmud’s party in 
Kashmir, he was easily persuaded to yield Uie fort to Ranjit 
Singh. This unlooked-for stroke incensed Fateh Klian, who 
accused the Maharaja of barefaced treachery, and endea- 
voured further to intimidate him by pretending to make 
whiloMoh- overtures to Shah Shuja ; but the Maharaja felt confident 
defeaS'th^ of his strength, and a battle was fought on the 18th July, 

Wazir in ^ Murr.ay, JiatijU Singh, pp. 92, 95 ; Sir D. Oohtorlony to Govern- 
.a pitched naont, 4th March, 1813; and Shah Shnja’s ‘Autobiography’, 
battle. chap. xxv. 
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1814-10. his master’s family from the Silvh capital. The flight of the 
Thoflightof to liudhiana ivas at last effeetcd in December 1814 ; 

hisfnmily for Shfih Shiija perceived the design of the Maharaja to 
horo to*' a prisoner, and to make use of his name, for 

Ludhifma, purposes of his own. A few months afterwards the Shah 
1814; himself cseaped to the hills ; he was joined bj' some Sikhs 
April, 1815; discontented rvith Ranjit Singh, and he was aided by the 
Mwpo* to™ of Kishtwar in an attack upon Kashmir. He penetrated 
Kishtw.ir. into the vallej', but he had to retreat, and, after residing 
Fails for some time longer with his simple, but zealous, mountain 
KMtoir marched through Kulii, crossed the Sutlej, and 

andretirM joined his family at Ludhiana in September 1816.^ His 
4 n^'l 81 G frontier was regarded as embarrassing by 

the British Government, which desired that he should be 
urged to retire to Karnal or Saharanpur, and Sir David 
Ochterlony ivas further discretionally authorized to tell 
Ranjit Singh that the ex-king of Kabul %vas not a welcome 
guest within the limits of Hindustan. Nevertheless the 
annual sum of 18,000 rupees, which had been assigned for 
the support of liis family, was raised to 50,000 on his 
arrival, and personally lie was treated with becoming 
respect and gonsideration." 

Banjit Shah Shuja thus slipped from the hands of the Maharaja, 

, and no use could be made of his name in further attempts 
attempts , ^ , » 

Kashmir upon Kashmir ; but Ranjit Singh continued as anxious as 

and IS re- obtain possession of the valley, al though the Governor 

1814. ’ had, in the meantime, put himself in communication with 
the English.® The chiefs south of the Pir Panjal range 
having been brought under subjection, military operations 
were commenced towards the middle of the year 1814. 
Sickness detained the experienced Mohkam Chand at the . 
capital, but he warned the Maharaja of the dilflculties which 
would beset him as soon as the rains set in, and he almost 

^ Murray, Eanjit Singh, pp. 102, 103 ; Shah Shuja’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy ’, chaps. XXV, xxvi. 

® Government to Sir D. Ochterlony, 2nd and 20th Aug., 1815, 
and 14th, 21st, and 28th Sept., 1816. The Wafa Begam had before 
been'told that the Shah’s family had no claims to British protection 
or intervention. (Government to Resident at Delhi, 19th Dec., 1812, 
and 1st July, 1813.) 

® Government to Sir D. Ochterlony, 29th Oct. and 23rd Nov., 1813. 
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1816-18. 


Ilnnjll. 
Singh cnp' 
turps Mul- 
tnn, 1818. 


families of Saiyids, %va.s temporarily occupicrl by Fateh 
■ Singh Ahluwalia, and the po.ssessions of Jodh Singh Ram- 
garliia, lately dceeased, the son of Jassa the Carpenter (the 
confederate of the Maharaja’s father), were sdzed and 
annexed to the territories of the Lahore government. 
Sansar Cliand was honoured and alarmed by a visit from 
his old ally, and the year 1810 terminated with the Mahu- 
rajri’.s triumiihant return to Amritsar.^ 

The northern plains and lower hills of the Punjab had 
been fairly reduced to obedience and order, and Ranjit 
Singh’s territories were bounded on the south and west by 
the real or nominal dependencies of Kabul, but the Maha- 
raja’s meditated attaclcs upon them were postponed for a 
j'car by impaired health. His first object was Multan, and 
early in 1818 an army marched to attack it, under the 
nominal command of his son, ICliarak Singh, the titular 
reducer of .Tammu. To ask what were the Maharaja’s 
reasons for attacking Multan would be futile ; he thought 
the Sikhs had as good a right as the Afghans to take Avhat 
they could, and the actual possessor of Multan had rather 
asserted his own independence than faithfully served the 
heirs of Ahmad Slmh. A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In the course of February, the city W'as in 
possession of the Sikhs, but the fort held out until the begin- 
ning of .June, and cliancc had then some share in its capture. 
An Aluili, named Sadhu Singh, went forth to do battle for 
the ‘ Khalsa ’, and the very suddenness of the onset of his 
small band led to success The Sikhs, seeing the impres- 
sion thus strangely made, arose together, carried the out- 
work, and found an easy entry through the breaches of a 
four months’ batter. Muzaffar IChan, the governor, and 
two of his sons, were slain in the assault, and two others 
were made prisoners. A considerable booty fell to the share 
of the soldiery, but when the army reached Lahore, the . 
Maharaja directed that the plunder should be restored. 
He may have felt some pride that hi^ commands were not 
altogether unheeded, but he complained that they were not 
so productive as he had expected." 

^ Of. Murray, RanjU Singh, pp. lOS, 111. 

’’ Tho place fell on the 2nd Juno, 1818. See Murray, llanjU Singh, 
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During Ihc same year, 1818. Fnlcli Khan, the Kabul 
Wazir, was jnit to death by Ivainran, the son of JIahmud, 
the nominal ruler. He had gone to Herat to repel an attack 
of the Persians, and he was accompanied by his brother, 
Dost Sluhammad, ^vlio again had among his followers a 
Sikli chief, Jai Singh Atiiriwala, who had left the Punjab in 
displeasure, Fateh Ivliun was successful, and ai)plausc was 
freely bestowed upon his measures ; but he wished to place 
Herat, then held bj’^ a member of ^Vlunad Shfdi’s family, 
within his own grasp, and Dost iMuliammad and his Sildi 
ally were employed to eject and despoil tlie prince-governor. 
Dost liluhammad effected his i)urj)oscs somewhat rudelj', 
the person of a roj*al ladj' Avas touched in the eagerness of 
the riders to secure her jewels, and Ktlrnran made this affront 
offered to a sister a pretext for getting rid of tlic man who 
from the staj' had become the tjTant of his familj\ Fateh 
IDiiin was first blinded and then murdered ; and tlie crime 
saved Herat, indeed, to Alimad Shah’s heirs, but deprived 
them for a time, and now perhaps for ever, of the rest of 
his possessions, hlulmmmad Azim IQian hastened from 
Kashmir, which he left in charge of Jabbar IDian, anotlier 
of the many brothers. He at first thought of reinstating 
Sludi Shuja, but he at last proclaimed Shfdi Ayub as kmg, 
and in a few months he was master of Peshawar and Ghazni, 
of Kabul and Kandahar. This change of rulers favoured, 
if it did not justify, the views of Ranjit Singh, and towards 
the end of 1818 he crossed tlic Indus and entered Peshawar, 
nliich was evacuated on his approach. But it did not 
suit his purposes, at the time, to endeavour to retain the 
district ; he gamsoned IQiairabad, which lies on tlie right 
bank of the river, so as to command the passage for tlie 

p. 114, &c. The Maharaja told Mr. Moorcroft that he had got very 
little of the booty ho attempted to recover. {Moorcroft, Travels, 
i. 102.) Muhammad Muzaffar Khan, tho governor, had hold Multan 
from the time of the expulsion of the Sikhs of the Bhangi ‘Misal’, in 
1779. In 1807 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and, although he 
returned in two years, he left the nominal control of affairs with his 
son, Sarafraz Khan. On the last approach of Eanjit Singh, the old 
man refused, according to the Bahawalpur annals, to send his family 
to tho south of the Sutlej, as on other occasions of siege ; but whether 
he did so in the confidence, or in the despair, of a successful resistance 
is not clear. 
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1618-19. future, and then retired, plaeing Jahan Had IChan, his old 
wliich bo in possession of Peshawar itself, to hold it as 

mokes orer he could bj' his own means. The Barakzai governor, Yar 
Dad*Khun ^Iuhf»™niad lOian, returned as soon as Ranjit Singh had 
1818. ' gone, and the powerless Jahan Dad made no attempt to 

defend his gift.^ 

Ranjit Singh’s thoughts Averc noAV directed towards the 
annexation of Kashmir, the garrison of which had been re- 
duced by the withdraAval of some good troops by Muhammad 
Azlm IQian ; but the proceedings of Desa Singh Majlthla 
and Sansar Chand for a moment changed his designs upon 
others into fears for himself. These chiefs were employed on 
an expedition in the hills to collect the tribute due to the 
adis^^ion Raja of Kahlur, who held territories 

on both sides of the Sutlej, ventured to resist the demands 


Ranjit 
Singh in- 
tent upon 
Kashmir. 


uith tho 
English, 
March 
1819. 


made. Sansar Chand rejoieed in this opportunity of revenge 
upon the friend of the Gurkhas ; the river was crossed, but 
the British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 
troops stood ready to oppose force to force. Ranjit Singh 
directed the immediate recall of his men, and he desired 
Sirdar Desa Singh to go in person, and offer his apologies 
to the English agent.- This alarm being over, the Maharaja 
proceeded with his preparations against ICashmIr, the troops 
occupying which had, in the meantime, been reinforced by 
a detachment from Kabul. The Brahman, Dlwan Chand, 
Avho had exercised the real command at Multan, was placed 
in advance, the Prince IHiarak Singh headed a supporting 
column, and Ranjit Singh himself remained behind with a 
reserve and for the purpose of expediting the transit of the 
various mimitions of war. The choice of the Sikli caA'alry 
marched on foot over the mountains along with the infantry 

But finally soldiers, and they dragged Avith them a few light guns ; the 
annexes th 
valley to 


annexes the passes Avere scaled on the 5th July 1819, but Jabbar Khan 


^ Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 117, 120 ; Shah Shuja’e ‘Auto- 
biography’, chap, xxvii; and Munshi Mohan Lai, Life of Dost 
Muhammad, i. 99, 104. 

Capt. Murray (p. 131) places the defection of Jai Singh of Atari 
in the year 1822 ; hut cf. also 5Ir. Masson, Travels, iii. 21, 32, in 
support of the earlier date assigned. 

2 Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 121, 122, and Moorcroft, Travels, 
_ 110, for the duration of the Maharaja’s displeasure Avith Desa Singh. 
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iras found ready to receive them. The Afghans repulsed 
the invaders, and mastered two guns ; but they did not 
improve their success, and the rallied Sikhs again attacked 
them, and won an almost bloodless victory.^ 

A few months after Kashmir had been added to the 
Lahore dominions, Ranjit Singh moved in person to the 
south of the Punjab, and Dcra Ghazi Ivlum on the Indus, 
another dependency of Kabul, was seized by the victorious 
Siklis. The Nawab of Bahuwalpur, who held lands under 
Ranjit Singh in the fork of the Indus and Chenab, had two 
years before made a successful attack on the Durrani chief 
of the place, and it was now transferred to him in form, 
although his Cis-Sutlej possessions had virtually, but not 
formally, been taken under British protection in tlie year 
1815, and he had thus become, in a measure, independent 
of the Maharaja’s power.- During the year 1820 partial 
attempts were made to reduce the turbulent hluliammadan 
tribes to the south-west of Kashmir, and, in 1821, Ranjit 
Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on the Central 
Indus by the reduction of Dera Ismail IChan. Tlic strong 
fort of Mankera, situated between the two westernmost 
rivers of the Punjab, was held out for a time by Hafiz 
Ahmad Iflian, the father of the titular governor, who 
scarcely owned a nominal subjection to Kabul ; but the 
promise of honourable terms induced him to surrender 
before the end of the year, and the country. on the right bank 
of the Indus, including Dera Ismail IHvan, was left to him 
as a feudatory of Lahore.® 

Sluliammad Azim had succeeded to tlie power of his 
brother, Fateh IQian. and, being desirous of keeping Ranjit 
Singh to the left bank of tlie Indus, he moved to Peshawar 
in the year 1S22, accompanied by Jai Singh, tlie fugitive 

^ Gf. Murray, Sanjit Singh, pp. 122-4. 

® Government to Superintendent Ambala, 15tli Jan., 1816, and 
Sir D. Ochterlony to Government, 23rd July, 1815. Cf. Murray, 
SanjH Singh, p. 124. The Baha-walpur Memoirs state that Ranjit 
Singh came down the Sutlej as far as Pakpattan, with the view of 
seizing Bahawalpur, but that a show of resistance having been made, 
and some presents offered, the Maharaja, moved westward. 

® Cf. Jfuttay, i?a ji jit Singh, pp. 129, 130, and Sir A, Bumes’ Kahid, 
p. 92. 
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1822-3. Sildi chief, with the intention of attacking lOiairabad 
opposite Attock. Other matters caused him hastily to 
retrace his steps, but his proceedings had brought the 
horn which Maharaja to the w'cstward, who sent to Yar Muhammad 
Singii do- lOvan, the governor of Peshawar, and demanded tribute, 
mandsand This leader, who apprehended the designs of his brother, 
Suir Muhammad Azim IClmn, almost as much as he dreaded 
1822. Ranjit Singh, made an offering of some valuable horses.^ 
The Maharaja was satisfied and withdrew perhaps the 
more readily, as some differences had arisen with the British 
authorities regarding the right to a place named Whadni, 
to the south of the Sutlej, which had been transferred by 
Ranjit Singh to his intriguing and ambitious mother-in-law, 
But the Sada Kaur, in the year 1808. The lady was regarded by the 
ofWs^plaM agents as being tire independent representative of 

interfered the interests of the Kanlraya (or Ghani) confederacy of Sikhs 
•OTth a 

on iheir side of the river, and therefore as having a right to 
ciiscussion ' t-f v 

with the their protection. But Ranjit Singh had quarrelled with and 
about^Ms nrother-in-law, and had taken possession of 

motber-in- the fort of IVlradni. It was resolved to eject him by force, 
^Taco'oaUed ^ detachment of troops marched from Ludliiana and 
?VlmcS, restored the authority of the captive widow. Ranjit Singh 
1822. prudently made no attempt to resist the British agent, but 
he was not rvitlmut appreliensions that his occupation of 
the place would be construed into a breach of the treaty, 
and he busied himself with defensive preparations. A 
friendly letter from theteuperior authorities at Delhi relieved 
him of his fears, and allowed him to prosecute his designs 
against Peshawar without further interruption.® 

^ Cf. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 134-7. 

2 Cf. Murray, RanjUSingh, p. 134, where the proceedings are given 
very briefly, and scarcely with accuracy. Capt. Murray’s and Capt. 
Ross’s letters to the Resident at Delhi, from Feb. to Sept. 1822, give 
details, and other information is obtainable from the letters of 
Sir D. Ochterlony to Capt. Boss, dated 7th Nov., 1821, and of the 
Governor-General’s Agent at Delhi to Capt. Murray, of 22nd Jime, 
and to Government of the 23rd Aug. 1822 ; and from those of Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General’s Agent, 24th April, 13th July, and 
18th Oct., 1822. On this occasion the Akali Phula Singh is reported 
by Capt. Murray to have ofieredto retake Whadni single-handed, and 
Ranjit Singh to have commissioned him to embody a thousand of his 
brethren. Sir Claude Wade {Narrative of Personal Services, lOnote) 
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JIuhammad Azim Wuin disapproved of the presentation 
of horses to Ranjit Singh bj" Yar Muhammad Mianj and 
he repaired to Peshawar in Januar5' 1 S 23 . Yar Mulianunad 
fled into the Usufzal liills rather Ilian meet his brother, and 
the province seemed lost to one branch of the numerous 
family ; but the chief of the Sildis was at hand, resolved to 
assert his equably of right or his supcriorit5' of poivcr. The 
Indus was forded on the 13 th March, the guns being carried 
across on elephants. The territorj-of the Ivliattaks bordering 
the river was occupied, and at lUcora the Maharaja received 
and pardoned the fugitive Jai Singh Atariwala. A religious 
war had been preaehed, and twentj' tliousand men, of the 
IGiattak and Usufzai tribes, had been assembled b}' their 
priests and de^’otecs to fight for their faith against the un- 
believing invaders. This bodj^ of men was posted on and 
around heights near Noshahra, but on the left bank of the 
Kabul river, while Muhammad Azim Ivlian, distrustful of 
his influence over the independent militia, and of the fidelity 
of his brothers, oceupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the stream. Ranjit Singh detached a force to keep 
tlie Wazlr in check, and crossed the river to attaek the 
armed pcasantiy. The Sildi ‘ Alailis ’ at once rushed upon 
the iMuharamadan ‘ Ghazis but Phula Singh, the wild 
leader of the fanatics of Amritsar, was slain, and his horse- 
men made no impression on masses of footmen advantage- 
0USI3' posted. The Afghans tlien exultinglj’^ advanced, and 
threw the drilled infantry of the Lahore ruler into confusion. 
They were checked bj' the fire of the ralljdng battalions, 
and bj'^ the play of the artillerj’- drawn up on the opposite 
bank of tlie river, and at length Ranjit Singh’s personal 
exertions with his cavalry converted the check into a victorj’^. 
The brave and believing mountaineers reassembled after 
their rout, and next thej'^ were Avilling to reneiv the 
fight under tlieir ‘ PIrzada Muliammad Akbar ,* but the 
Kabul AVazIr had fled Avith precipitation, and they Avere 
without countenance or support. Peshawar AAas saeked, 
and tlie countrj’^ plundered up to the IQiaibar Pass ; but 

represents Sir Charles Metcalfe to have considered the proceedings 
of the English vdth regard to Whadni as miAvarranted — ^for with the 
domestic concerns of the Maharaja they had no poUtical concern. 
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the hostile spirit of the population rendered the province 
of dilficidt retention, and the pnidcnt Maharaja gladly 
acccplcd Yar Muhammad’.s tender of suhniis,sion. Muham- 
mad A’/,Im Khan died shortly afterwards, and with him 
cxjiircd all .show’ of unanimity among the bands of brothers 
who possessed the three capitals of Peshawar, Krdjul, and 
Kandahar ; while Sluih Mahmud and his son Kamran 
exercised a precarious authority in Herat, and Sluih Ayfib, 
who had been proclaimed titular monarch of Afghanistan, 
remained a cipher in his chief city.^ 

Towards the end of the year 1823, Ranjit Singh marched 
to the south-west corner of his territories, to reduce refrac- 
tory Muhammadan Jaglrdars, and to create an impression 
of his power on the frontiers of Sind — to tribute from the 
Amirs of which country he had already advanced some 
claims,® He likewise pretended to regard Shikarpur as a 
usurpation of the Tfilpur dynasty ; but his plans were not 
yet matured, and he returned to his capital to learn of the 
death of Sansar Chand. He gave his consent to the succcs- 


’ Cf. Murray, lianjUSivgli, p. 137, &o. ; Moororoft, Travels, ii, 333, 
334 ; and Masson, <7o«r«cy.?,iii. 68-00. Ranjit Singh told Capt. Wado 
that, of his disciplined troops, his Gurkhas alono stood firm under 
tho assault of tho Bluharnmnclans. (Capt. Wado to Rosidont at Delhi, 
3rd April, 1839.) 

Tho fanatic, Phula Singh, already referred to in tho preceding note, 
was a man of some notoriety. In 1809 ho attacked Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s camp, and afterwards tho party of a British officer em- 
ployed in surveying tho Cia-Sutlej states. In 1814r-16 ho fortified 
himself in Ahohar (between Porozoporo and Bhatnair), since con- 
strued into a British possession (Capt. Murray to Agent, Delhi, 
I6th May, 1823) ; and in 1820 he told !Mr. Moorcroft that ho was 
dissatisfied with Ranjit Singh, that ho was ready to join the English, 
and that, indeed, ho would carry fire and sword wherever Mr. Moor- 
oroft might desire. {Travels,!. 110.) 

With rog.ard to Dost Muhammad Khan, it is well known, and Mr. 
Masson {Journeys, iii. 69, CO) and Munshi Mohan Lai {Life of Dost 
Muhammad, i. 127, 128) both show tho extent to which ho was an 
intriguer on this occasion. This oircumstanco was subsequently lost 
sight of by the British negotiators and tho British public, and Sildi 
and Afghan leaders wore regarded ns essentially antagonistic, instead 
of ns ready to coalesce for their selfish ends under any of several 
probable contingencies. 

® Capt. Murray to tho Governor-General’s Agent, Delhi, 15th Dec. 
1826, and Capt. Wado to tho same, 7th Aug. 1823. 
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sion of llin soil of a (-liicf wliosc power once siirpassed liis 
own. and I lie I’rinee ICIiaralc Siiij'h oxelian."cd InrliaiiK, in 
token of hrollierliood. with llio heir of Irilnilarv Kaloteli,' 

IJanjil Sin"li liad now hrnnt'hl. under Ids sivay tlie llirce 
Mnhnininadan provinees of Kashmir, Miilirm, and Pesha- 
war : he was sniircine in tlio lulls an<l plains of (he Punjab 
proper ; the mass of liis dominion had heen acquired ; and 
allhoueh his »le.signs on Ladfdch and Sind were obvious, 
a pause in (he narrative of his actions may conveniently 
lake place, for (he purpose of relating other matters neces- 
sary to a right understanding of his character, and which 
intimately hear on the general histon,* of the countrj’. 

Sh.ah Shnja reached Ludhiana, ns has been mentioned, 
in the year LSlfi, and secured for himself an honoured 
roiiose : hut. his thoughts were intent on Kabul and Kanda- 
har ; he disliked the Uritish notion lhal lie had tamely 
sought an asylum, and he wished to be regarded as a prince 
in distress, seeking for aid to enable him lo recover his 
crown. He had liopcs held out to him by the Amirs of Sind 
when hard jircsscd, perhajis, by Fateh I-Clian, and he con- 
ceived (hat an invasion of Afghanistan might be successfully 
prosecuted from the soutluvard. lie made offers of advan- 
tage to the English, but he was told that they had no concern 
with the affairs of strangers, and desired lo live in peace with 
all their neighbours. He was thus casting about for means 
when Fateh Khan was murdered, and (he tenders of alle- 
giance which he received from Kliihaminad Azhn Khan at 
once induced him lo quit Ludhifmn. He left that place in 
October 1818 ; with the aid of the Nawfdj of Bahawalpur, 
he mastered Dcra Ghazi Khan ; he .sent his son Timur to 
occujry Shikarpur, and he proceeded in person towards 
Pcshfiwar, to become, as he believed, the king of theDurrunis. 
But j\Iuhammad AzTm Kh.an had, in the meantime, seen fit to 
proclaim himself the ^Vazlr of Ayiib, and Slulh Shnja, hard 
prcs.sed, sought safety among some friendly clans in theKliai- 
bar hills. He was driven thence at the end of two months, 
and had scarcely entered Shikarpur when Muhammad 

' "^ImTay, Ilanjil SivgJi,-p. 141. Fornnintorostingaccountof Sansar 
Chand, his family, and his countrj’, seo Moorcroft, Travcls,i. 120-40. 
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J821-2. Azim lOiun’s approach eompened him lo retire. He -ncnt 
first to lOiairpur, and aftenvards to Hyderabad, and, having 
procured some money from the Sindians, he returned and 
recovered Shikarpur, where he resided for a year. But 
lilidiammad AzIm lOian again approached, the Hj'derabad 
chiefs pretended that the Shah was plotting to bring in the 
English, and their money was this time paid for bis expul- 
The Shall sion. The ex-king, finding his position untenable, retired 
LudSaaa t^irough Rfijpntana to Delhi, and eventually took up his 
1821; ’ residence a second time at Ludhiana, in June 1821. His 

and is brother, the blind Shfih Zaman, after visiting Persia, and 
^"h* l"l^ by perhaps Arabia, arrived at the same place about the same 
man^ alio time and nearly by the same road. Shah Shuia’s stipend 
lakes up had all along been drawn by his family, represented by the 
aUhe°sa?ne faithful Wafa Begum, and an allowance, first of 

place. 18,000, and aftenvards of 24,000 rupees a j'ear, was assigned 
for the support of Shah Zaman, when lie also became a 
petitioner to tlie English Government.’^ 

Appa In the year 1820, Appa Sahib, the deposed Raja of the 

RajOof^^" ^J-firfitha kingdom of Nagpur, escaped from the custody of 
Nagpur, the British authorities and repaired to Amritsar, He would 
1820-2. seem to have had the command of large sums of monej', and 
he endeavoured to engage Ranjit Singh in liis cause ; but the 
Maharaja had been told the fugitive was the violent enemy of 
his English allies, and he ordered him to quit- his territories. 
The cliief took up his abode for a time in Sansar Chand’s 
■ principality of Katotch, and while there he would appear 
His idle to have entered into some idle schemes with Prince Haidar, 

^dththe ® Shah Zaman, for the subjugation of India south and 
son of Shah east of the Sutlej. The Durrani was to be monarch of the 
Zjunnn. whole, from Dellii to Cape Comorin ; but the Maratha was 

’ Cf. Shah Shuja’s ‘Autobiography’, chaps, xxvii, sxviii, xxix, in 
the Calcutta Monthly Journal iov 1830, and the Bahairalpur Family 
Annals (Manuscript). Capt. Mirrray {History of EanjU Singh, 
p. 103) merely states that Shah Shuja made an unsuccessful attempt 
to reeover his throne; but the following letters may he referred to 
in support of all that is included in the paragraph : Government to 
Resident, Delhi, 10th May and 7th June 1817 ; Capt. Murray to 
Resident, Delhi, 22nd Sept, and 10th Oct. 1818, and 1st April 1825; 
and Capt. Murray to Sir D. Ochterlony, 29th April, 30th June, and 
27th Aug. 1821. 
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to l)u Wa/.Ir of the cMupire, ami to hoUl the Ucccaii as a 
ilepcntlcnt sovereign. Tlic Punjab was not inclnded-; bnl 
it did not transjiirc that, either Ranjit. Singh, or Sansar 
Chand, or the two ex-kings of Krdnil, were jirivy to the 
design, and, as soon as the circumstance became known, 
Sansar Chand compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. 
Appa Sfdiib repaired, in 1822, to Mnndi, which lic.s between 
Kfmgni and the Sutlej ; but lie wandered to Amritsar 
about 1S2S, and only finally quitted the countrj" during the 
following year, to find an asylum with the Raja of Jodhjmr. 
That slate had become an ICnglish dependency, and the 
ex-Raj.V.s .surrender was required ; but the si rung object ions 
of the Rajput induced the Government to he satisfied with 
a jiromisc of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten 
in the year 18 10.* 

As has been men’ioned, the Raja Rlr Singh, of Nurpur, in 
the hills, had been disi>ossesscd of his chiefship in the year 
1810. He sought refuge to the south of the Sutlej, and 
immediately made proiiosals to Sludi Shuja, who had ju.sl 
reached Imdhiana, to enter into a combination ngainsl 
Ranjit Singh. The Naharaja had not altogether despised 
similar lenders of allegiance from various discontented 
chiefs, when the Shrdi was his prisoner-guest in Lahore ; he 
remembered the treaty between the Sluib and the Rnglish, 
and he knew how readily dethroned kings might be made 
use of bj’ the ambitious. He wi.sbcd to ascertain the views 
of the English authorities, lint lie veiled his snspicions of 
them in terms of apprehension of the Niirpiir Raja. His 
troops, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Multan, 
and Blr Singh might cross the Sutlej and raise dislurbancc.s. 
The reception of emissaries hy Sludi Shuja was then dis- 
countenanced, and the residence of the exiled Raja at 
Ludhiana was discouraged ; but Ranjit Singh was told 
that his right to attempt the recovery of his chiefship was 
admitted, although he would not be allowed to organize the 

* Cf. Jhirray, lianjU Sitnjli, p. 12(>; Moorcrolt, Tnivcls, i. 100; 
andllio quasi-oHicialauUiorily.tlio/lciijn^niKLlf/inGnscgccrforlSH, 
1812 (articles ‘Nagpur’ and ' Jodlipur’). See also Capt. Murray, 
Icltcra to Rcsideut at Delhi, 2-Uh Nov. and 22nd Dee. 1821, tlio 
rjth Jan. 1822, and 10th Juno 1821 ; and likowiso Capt. Wado to 
Resident at Dellii, 15th March 1828. 
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1810-20. means of doing so within llic British limits. 'J’lic MahrirSjii 
seemed satisfied that Lahore would he safe wiiilc he was 
absent in the south or wc.st, and he .said no morc.’^ 
Jfi’ohAvel- In the year 1819 the able and adventurous traveller, 
croft in UiB ^^oorcroft, left the plains of India in the liopc of reaching 
hunjab, Yarkand and Bukljiu-a. In the hills of the Punjab he 
■ ■ experienced difficultie.s, and he was induced to repair to 
Lsdiore to ivait upon Ranjft Singh. He was lionourably 
received, and any lurking suspicions of his own designs, or 
of the views of in's Government, were soon disjiellcd. The 
Mniinraju conversed with frankness of the events of his life ; 
he showed the traveller his bands of horsemen and battalions 
of infiuvtry, and encouraged him to visit any part of the 
c.apilal without hesitation, and at his own leisure. Mr, 
Moorerofl’s medical skill and general knowledge, his candid 
manner and personal aetivitj’-, produced an imjnession 
favourable to himself and advantageous to his countiymien ; 
but his proposition that British merchandise should be 
admitted into the Punjab at a fixed scale of duties was 
received with evasion. The Maharaja’s revenues might be 
affected, it was said, and his principal officers, whose advice 
was necessary, were absent on distant expeditions. Every 
facility was afforded to Mr. Moorcroft in prosecuting his 
join‘ncj% and it was arranged that, if he coidd not reach 
Yarkand from Tibet, he might proceed through Kashmir 
to Kfibu! and Buldiara, the route M'hich it mis eventually 
found necessary to pursue. Mr. Moorcroft reached Laduldi 
in safety, and in 1821 he became po.sscsscd of a letter from 
the Ilussian minister. Prince Nesselrode, recommending a 
merchant to the good offices of Ranjit Singh, and assuring 
him that the traders of the Punjab would be well received 
in the Russian dominions — for the cmjicror was himself a 
benign ruler, he carncslly desired the prosperity of other 
countries, and he was especially iJic n ell-wisher of that 

^ Tiio public corrcspondcnco gonor.ally of 1810-17 has here bccJi 
ofeiToil to, and D.spccial!y the loUor of Govcrniuonfc to llcsidont 
at Beliii, dated 11th April 1817. In 1820 Mr Singh made another 
a ttcinpt to recover Ids principality; but he was soisjcd and jinprisoned. 
(Murray, lianjU Singh, p. 145, and Capt. Slnrray to Kesidont at 
Bolhi, 25tli Fob. 1827.) llo was subsequently released, and was 
alive, but unheeded, in 1844, 
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reigned over fiy the King of tlic SilJis. TJic jicrson rccom- 
inendecl Jnul died on his nay soiillnvard from Russia ; and 
it appeared that, six years jirevionsly, lie liad been tJie 
bearer of similar communications for tlic Maharaja of 
Lahoi>c, and the Raja of Ladfddi.* 

RanjU Singh now possessed n broad dominion, and an 
instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the opjiortiinity 
afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating aggre- 
gated provinces into one harmonious empire. Rut such a 
task neither suited the Maharaja's genius nor Dial of the 
Sikh nation; nor is it, jicrhaiis, agreeable to the constiiution 
of any political society, that its limits shall be lixed, or that 
the pervading spirit of a pcoiile shall rest, until its expansive 
force is destroyed and becomes obnoxious to change and 
decay. RanjU Singh grasjied the more obvious characteris- 
tics of the impulse given by Nunak and Gobiiul ; he dex- 
terously turned them to the purposes of his own material 
ambition, and he appeared to be an absolute monarch in the 
midst of willing and obedient subjects. Rut he knew that 
he merely directed into a particular channel a power which 
he could neither destroy nor control, and that, to prevent 
the Sikhs turning upon himself, or contending with one 
another, he must regularly engage them in coiuiucst and 
remote warfare. The lirst political system of the emancipated 
Sikhs Jiad crumbled to pieces, partly through its own defects, 
partly owing to its conlacL with a well-ordered and civilized 
government, and partly in consequence of the ascendancy 
of one superior mind. The ‘ Misals ’ had vanished, or were 
only represented by Ahluwalia and Patiala (or PJiuIkla), 
the one depending on the personal friendship of RanjU Singh 
for its chief, and the other upheld in separate portions by 
Die expediency of the English. Rut Rnnjit Singh never 
thought his ou n or the Sildi swaj-^ was to be connned to the 
Punjab, and his only wish was to lead armies as far as faith 
in the ICludsa and conlklence in his skifl would take brave 
and believing men. He troubled himself not at all with the 
theory or'thc practical niceties of administration, and he 

1 Jiloorcroft, Tnivch, i. 99, 103 ; and see also 383, 387, with 
respect to a previous letter to Ituiijit Singh. 
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382J. Avoiilfl ratlicr Itavc added a province to Ju's rule than liave 
received the assurances of his English neighbours that he 
legislated with discrimination in commercial affairs and 
with a just regard for the amelioration of his ignorant and 
fanatical subjects of various persuasions. He look from 
the land as much as it could readily yield, and he took from 
merchants as much as they could profitably give ; he put 
down open marauding ; the Sikli peasantry enjoyed a light 
assessment ; no local ofTiccr dared to oppress a member of 
the Kludsa ; and if elsewhere the farmers of revenue were 
resisted in their t 3 Tannieal proceedings, they were more 
likelj' to be dianged than to be supported bj' battalions. 
He did not ordinarily punish men who took redress into 
their own hands, for which, indeed, his subordinates were 
prepared, and which they guarded against ns they could. 
The whole wealth and the whole energies of the people 
were devoted to war, and to the preparation of military 
means and equipment. TIic system is that common to all 
feudal governments, and it gives much scope to individual 
ambition, and tends to produce independence of character. 
It suited the mass of the Sikh population ; they had ample 
employment, they loved contention, and they were pleased 
that city after city admitted the supremacy of the lOialsa 
and enabled them to enrich their families. But Ranji t Singh 
never arrogated to himself the title or the poAvers of despot 
or tjTant. He Avas assiduous in his devotions ; he honoured 
men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them to practise an 
enlarged charity ; he attributed CA^erj’’ success to the favour 
of God, and he styled himself and people collectively the 
* Khalsa ’, or commonwealth of Gobind. IMiether in walk- 
ing barefooted to make his obeisance to a collateral repre- 
sentative of his prophets, or in rewarding a soldier distin- 
guished by that symbol of his faith, a long and ample beard, 
or in restraining the excesses of the fanatical Akalis, or in 
beating an army and acquiring a province, his own name 
and his OAvn motives were kept carefully concealed, and 
everything AA'as done for the sake of the Guru, for the 
advantage of the Klialsa, and in the name of the Lord.^ 

^ Ranjit Singh, in vriting or in talking of his government, ahva3's 
used the term ‘ Khalsa On his seal he Avrote, as any Sikh usually 
Avrites, his name, with the prefix ‘ Akal Sahai ’, that is, for instance, 
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In the year 1822 the Freneli Generals, Ventura and 
Allard, reaehed I.ahore by way of Persia and Afghanistan, 
and, after some little hesitation, they were emploj’^ed and 
treated with distinction.^ It has been usual to attribute the 
superiority of the Sildi army to the labours of these two 
officers, and of their subsequent coadi'utors, the Generals 
Court and Avitabile ; but, in truth, the Sildi owes his excel- 
lence as a soldier to his own hardiliood of character, to that 
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‘ God the helper, Ranjit Singh ’ — an inscription strongly resembling 
the ‘ God with us ’ of the Commonwealth of England. Professor 
Wilson (^Journal Royal Asiatic Society, No. xidi, p. 61) thus seems 
scarcely justified in saying that Ranjit Singh deposed Nanak and 
Gohind, and the supreme ruler of the universe, and hold himself to 
ho the impersonation of the Khalsa ! 

AVith respect to the abstract excellence or moderation, or the 
practical efficiency or suitableness of the Sikh government, oiiinions 
will always differ, as the}' will about all other governments. It is not 
simply an unmeaning truism to say that the Sikli government suited 
the Siklis well, for such a degree of fitness is one of the ends of all 
governments of ruling classes, and the adaptation has thus a dcgi'cc of 
positive merit. In judging of individuals, moreover, the extent and 
thepccidiaritios of the civilization of their times shoxdd be remembered, 
and the present condition of the Punjab shows a combination of the 
characteristics of rising mediaeval Europe and of the dccajdng 
Bj’zantine empire — semi-barbarous in cither light, but possessed at 
once of a native youthful vigom-, and of an extraneous knowledge of 
many of the arts which adorn life in the most advanced stages of 
society. 

The fact, again, that a cityliko Amritsar is the creation of the Sikhs 
at once refutes many charges of oppression or misgovernment, and 
Col. Erancklin only repeats the general opinion of the time when he 
says {Life of Shah Alam, p. 77) that the lands under Sikh ride were 
cultivated with great assiduity. Air. Masson could hear of no com- 
plaints in Multan (Journeys, i. 30, 398), and although Moorcroft 
notices the depressed condition of the Kashmiris (3’rni;efj,i. 123) he 
docs iiot notice the circumstance of a grievous famine having occurred 
shortly before his •\’isit, which drove thousands of the people to the 
plains of India, and he forgets that the valley had been under the 
sway of Afghan adventurers for many years, the severity of whose 
ride is noticed by Eorster (Travels, ii. 26, &c.). The ancestors of the 
numerous families of Kashmiri Brahmans, now settled in Delhi, 
Lucknoxv, &c.,'werc likewise refugees from Afghan oppression ; and 
it is curious that the consolidation of Ranjit Singh’s power should 
have induced several of these families to repair to the Punjab, and 
oven to retmn to their original country. This, notulthstandiug the 
Hinduism of thaSikli faith, is still somewhat in favom- of Sikh rule. 

^ Mmray, Ranjit Singh, p. 131, &c. 
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1823 spiril of adaptation which distinguislics every new people, 
and to that feeling of a common interest and destiny im- 
loncesof planted in him by his great teachers. The Rajputs and 
M soldiers valiant and high-minded warriors : but their 

Character- courage arc personal only, and concern them 

as men of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will do 
nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indifferent to 
the political advancement of their race. The efforts of the 
Marathas, in emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke, 
were neither guided nor strengthened by any distinct hope 
or desire. They became free, but Icncw not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty Brahman ^ to turn 
their aimless aspirations to Iiis own profit, and to found a 
dynasty of ‘ Peshwas ’ on the achievements of unlettered 
Sudras. Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sivaji, but as it was not sustained by any 
pervading religious principle of action, a few generations saw 
the race yield to the expiring efforts of Muliammadanism, 
and the Marathas owe their present position, as rulers, to 
the intervention of European strangers. The genuine 
Mariitha can scarcely be said 1o exist, and the two hundred 
thousand spearmen of the last century arc once more 
shepherds and tillers of the ground. Similar remarks apply 
and of to the Gurldias, that other Indian people which has risen to 
Gurkhas, greatness in latter times by its own innate poAver, unmingled 
Avith religious hope. They became masters, but no iieculiar 

[The rcforonco is to Nana Famavis, avIio became Prime Minister 
of the PcsliAva in 1775 and Avho died in 1800, having exercised an 
o.xfcraordinary influence over Maratha politics during his years of 
ascendancy. ‘ Ho had consistently been opposed to the political 
progress of the English as subversive of Maratha poAvor, and ho 
objected to the employment of foreign troops under any conditions ; 
but ho was faithful to his political engagements, and his devotion to 
the maintonanco of the honour of his OAVn nation is attested by the 
respect of all his contemporaries. The faithless materials with which 
ho had to deal at tho close of his life throw him into intrigues and 
combinations for his own preservation which Avould otherAviso have 
been avoided and left him at liberty to continue tho able administra- 
tion ho had conducted for tAventy-fivo years ’ (Meadows Taylor). 
On tho occasion of his death the English Ecsident at Poona Avroto : 

‘ With him has departed all tho Avisdoin .and modoi’ation of tho 
Maratha Government.’ See Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, 
ed. 1820, p. 188.— -Ed.] * 
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inslitution formed the landmark of tlieir thoughts, and the 1822. 
vitality of the original impulse seems fast waning before the 
superstition of an ignorant priesthood and the turbulence 
of a feudal nobility. The difference between these races and 
the fifth tribe of Indian warriors will be at once apparent. 

The Sildi looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful 
intellect readily receives the most useful impression, or takes 
the most advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and to assure 
him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Raiput and Pathan will fight as Pirthi Raj and 
Jcnghiz Klran waged war *, they wdl ride on horses in nuutary 
tumultuous array, and they will rvield a sword and spear tribes of 
with individual dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle the musket of discipline, 
the infantry soldier, although the Muhammadan has always v’ith the 
been a brave and skilful server of heavy cannon. The of^tiw Gur- 
Maratha is equally averse to the European system of warfare, thas, and 
and the less stiffened Gurldia has only had the power or tlie thf 
opportunity of forming battalions of footmen, unsupported Muham- 
by an active cavalry and a trained artillery. The early 
force of the Sildis was composed of horsemen, but they seem 
intuitively to have adopted the new and formidable match- nalty com- 
lock of recent times, instead of their ancestral bows, and the Norsemen 
spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster noticed this armed with 
lieeuliarity in 1783, and tlie advantage it gave in desultory 
warfare.^ In 1805, Sir John IMalcolm did not think the Sildi Notices of 
was better mounted than the hlaratha ; - but, in 1810, Sir the Sikh 
David Ochterlony considered that, in the confidence of Forster 
untried strength, his great native courage would show him 1783 ; 
more formidable than a follower of Smdhia or Holkar, and by Mal- 
rcadily lead him to face a battery of well-served guns.^ The 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last century ocFterlo- 
passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Maratha spear, ny, 1810. 
the Afghan sword, the Sildi matchlock, and the English pharactw- 
cannon, is still of common repetition ; nor does it gi-atify otdiffmvut 
the pride of tlic present masters of India to hear their races, in- 
success attributed rather to the number and excellence of 

^ Forster, 3’i'(irch-,i. 332. - Malcolm, jSl-c/c7io//7ic<S//.-7iS,pp. 150, 151. 

“ Sir D. Ochterlony to Government, 1st Dec. ISIO. 
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1822. their artilleiy, than to that dauntless courage and firm 
The general which have enabled the humble footmen to win most 

importance of those distant victories which add glory to the English 
art^ b Nevertheless it has always been the object of rival 

thelnton^'Powers to obtain a numerous artillery ; the battalions of 
s ^u”nce of Boigne would never separate themselves from their 
the'yictL” cannon, and the presence of that formidable arm is yet, 
ncs of tho perhaps, essential to the full confidence of the British 

Singh Ranjrt Singh said that, in 1805, he went to sec the order 

Jaboms to of Lord Lake’s army,* and it is known that in 1809 he 
cfiscipltoe; admired and praised the discipline of Mr. Metcalfe’s small 
escort, which repulsed the sudden onset of a body of en- 
raged Akalis.® He began, after that period, to give his 
attention to the formation of regular infantry, and in 1812 
Sir David Ochterlony saw two regiments of Silchs, besides 
several of Hindustanis, drilled by men who had resigned or 

1 This feeling is well kno^vn to all who have had any experience of 
Indian troops, A gunner is a prouder man than a musketeer : when 
battalions are mutinous, they will not allow strangers to approach 
their guns, and the best-dispositioned regiments ■null scarcely leave 
them in the rear to go into action unencumbered, an instance of which 
happened in Perron’s warfare with George Thomas. (Major Smith, 
JRcgidar Corps in Indian Employ, p. 24.) 

Tire ranks of the British irmy are indeed filled with Rajputs and 
Pathans so called, and also with Brahmans ; but nearly all are from 
the provinces of the Upper Ganges, the inhabitants of which have 
become greatly modified in character by complete conquest and 
mixture with strangers ; and, while they retain some of the distin- 
guishing marks of their races, they are, as soldiers, the merest mer- 
cenaries, and do not possess the ardent and restless feeling, or that 
spirit of clansliip, which characterize the more genuine descendants 
of Kshattriyas and Afghans. The remarks in the text thus refer 
especially to the Pathans of Rohilkliand and Hariuna and similar 
scattered colonies, and to the j’comanry and little proprietors of 
Rajputana. [Much of this is of course incorrect and refers to the 
pre-Mutiny conditions of the Army. With the exception of a few 
mountain batteries the artillery is now entirely in the liantls of 
British troops. The Br.'diman clement in the Army has also been 
grcatlj- reduced. At the present time 03 per cent, of the cnicicnt 
fighting forces of the Indian Army came from the Punjab. — En.] 

* Mooreroft, Travels, i. 102. [Tlic fact of this visit lm%-ing been 
made is also borne out by a pas.sago in the Diary of L. Sohan Laf. 
The latter was Court Vakil to Ranjit Singh. — ^E p.] 

* Murray, llanpi Singh, p. 08. 
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deserted the British serviced The next year the Mahanlja J620, 
talked of raising twenty-five battalions,® and his confidence 
in discipline was increased bj’^ the resistance M’hich the 
Gurkhas offered to the British arms. He enlisted peofde 
of that nation, but his attention was chiefly given to the 
instniclion of his own countrj-mcn, and in 1820 Mr, Afoor- 
croft noticed with approbation the appearance of the Sikh 
foot-soldierd Ranjit Singh had not got bis people to resign 
their ciistomarv* weapons and order of battle ivHhout .some 
trouble. lie encouraged them by good pay, by personal 
attention to their drill and equipment, and by him.sclf 
wearing the strange dress, and going through the fonn.'d 
exercised Tlie old chiefs disliked the innovation, and Df*a 
Singh MaJItliia, tlic father of the present mechanic and 
disciplinarian Laima Singh, assured the conripariion.s of 
Mr. Moorcroft tiiat .Multan and Peshawar and Kashmir 
h.ad all been won by tl;e fre-e Klialsa cavalier.' By d'gp'ecs 
the tnfantrv* sorvdec came to be prtferrefi, and, fx;forc 
Rnnnt Sincii died, lie saw ft regarded as the p.'opcr war/iJ:* -Vi/gt-Tr.- 
.arrev of his Xor did t/:ey give their Lea.*! to the 

r-vasket alone, cat w.:-re p-eraac-; —ore: rea-dily bro-gf.t to- 
-uns tr.aa to stan-i in ewer. ranT-s a? fcotmen. 

t'r.e state caarge ef er.e rikr^arr.-.y, ard '-“e-?. 

Rar.~; Srnrn. wa-en General; .l.^rd and 
Ventura C'l.'tain5"a sc—no- i— •— w r'— laey - ere 
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]R20. nnlc in having an excellent malcvial to work with, and, like 
rm^ii) ^ ofhcer.s, they made a good use of their means and 

heforo the op]K)rl,nnil.ies. 'J'hey gave a moderate degree of precision 
French completeness to a system already introduced ; hut 

ofTicnrs; their labours are more eonsjiicuous in hVcnch words of 


whose Rcr- command, in treble ranks, and in squares salient with guns, 
yoinf valun ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the 

an^dr'mui endurance of fatigue, wliich distinguished the Sikh 
honouriihlo horsemen sixty years ago. and which pre-eminently charac- 
fiV'e " footman of the present day among the other 
^ soldiers of Indian Neither did Generals Ventura and Allard, 

Court and Avitabilc, ever assume to themselves the merit 


llnnjll. 
Singh’s 
inniTinges 
iwd family 
rclnl.ions. 


of having created the Sikh army, and perhaps their ability 
and independence of character added more to the general 
belief in European superiority, than all their instructions 
to the real cincicncy of the Sikhs as soldiers. 

Wlvcn a boy, Ranjlt Singh was betrothed, as has been 
related, to Mehtrib Kaur, the daughter of Gurbakhsh Singh, 
the young heir of the Kanhaya {or Ghani) chiefship, wlio 


* For notices of this ondnrnnco of fatigao, sco Forster, TravcU, i. 
332, 333 ; Malcolm, Sketch, p, 141 ; Mr. Masson, Journeijs, i. 433 ; 
and Col. Stcinhach, Punjab, pp. 03, 04. 

Tho general constitution of a Sikh regiment was n commandant and 
adjutant, with subordinate officers to each company. The men wore 
paid by deputies of tho * Baksln’, or paymaster ; but tho rolls woro 
chocked by ‘ Mutasaddia or clerks, who daily noted down whether 
tho men were absent or present. To each regiment at least one 
‘ Oranthi or reader of tho scriptures, was attached, who, when not 
paid by tho govornmont, was sure of being supported by tho men. 
Tho Qranth was usually deposited near tho ‘ jhanda or flag, which 
belonged to tho regiment, and which represonted its head-quarters. 
Light tents and boasts of burden were allowed in fixed proportions 
to caoli battalion, and tho stale also provided two cooks, or ratlior 
bakers, for each company, who baked tho men’s oakos after they had 
thomsolvos kneaded them, or who, in some instances, provided un- 
leavened loaves for those of their own or an inferior race. In canton- 
ments tho Sikh soldiers lived to some extent in barracks, and not 
each man in a separate hut, a custom which should bo introduced 
into tI>o British sorvico. [The barraok system has been introduced. 
Tho whole organization of tho Sikh army under Ranjit Singh is of 
much interest. Quito recently some rcscaroh has been initiated and 
is still in progress upon tho Sikh records in tho Secretariat at Lahore. 
'I’ho result of this, as far ns it conoorna tho army, will bo found in tho 
Appendix, section XXXIX. — ^ISn.j 
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fell in battle with bis fatbcr Slahan Singb. Sada Kanr, 
the motber of tlie girl, possessed a bigb spirit and was ambi- 
tious of power, and, on the death of the Kanbaya leader, 
Jai Singb, about 1793, her influence in the affairs of the con- 
federacy became paramount. She encouraged her jmung 
son-in-law to set aside the authority of his own widow 
motber, and at the age of seventeen the future Maharaja 
is not only said to have taken upon himself the management 
of bis affairs, but to have bad bis motber put to death as an 
adultress. The support of Sada Kaur was of great use to 
Ranjlt Singh in the beginning of his career, and the co- 
operation of the Kanliaya Jlisal mainly enabled him to 
master Lahore and Amritsar. Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Ranjit Singh, 
and as a chieftainess in her own right, she would be able to 
exercise a commanding influence in the affairs of the Sildis ; 
but her daughter was childless, and Ranjit Singh himself 
was equally able and wary. In 1807 it was understood that 
Mehtab Kaur was pregnant, and it is believed that she was 
really delivered of a daughter ; but, on Ranjit Singh’s 
return from an expedition, he was presented with two boys 
as his offspring. The Maharaja doubted ; and perhaps he 
alwaj'S gave credence to the report that Sher Singh was 
the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the child of a weaver, 
yet they continued to be brought up under the care of their 
reputed grandmother, as if their parentage had been ad- 
mitted. But Sada Kaur perceived that she could obtain 
no power in the names of the children, and the disappointed 
woman addressed the English authorities in 1810, and 
denounced her son-in-law as having usurped her rights, and 
as resolved on war with his new allies. Her communications 
received some attention, but she was unable to organize an 
insurrection, and she became in a manner reconciled to her 
position. In 1820, Sher Singh was virtually adopted by the 
aialuvraja, with the apparent object of finally setting aside 
the power of his mother-in-law. She was required’ to assign 
lialf of the. lands of the Kanliaya chiefship for the main- 
tenance of the youth ; but she reftised, and she was in 
consequence seized and imprisoned, and her whole posses- 
sions confiscated. The little estate of I’idiadni, to the south 
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1802-21. of the Sutlej, was however restored to her through British 
intervention, as has already been mentioned.^ 

Khavak Ranjlt Singh was also betrothed, when a boy, to the 
folanja" daughter of lOiazun Singh, a chief of the Nakkais con- 
Singh by federacy, and by her he had a son in the year 1802, who was 
wlfe*'l802 lOiarak Singh, and brought up as his heir The 

youth was married, in the year 1812, to the daugliter of a 
Kanhaya leader, and the nuptials were celebrated amid 
many rejoicings. In 1816 the Maharaja placed the mother 
under some degree of restraint owing to her mismanagement 
of the estates assigned for the maintenance of the prince, and 
he endeavoured to rouse the spirit of his son to exertion and 
enterprise ; but he was of a weak and indolent character, 
Nau Nihal and the attempt was vain. In the year 1 821 a son was born 
fo”Sharak IHiarak Singh, and the child, Nau Nilial Singh, soon 
Singh, 1821. came to be regarded as the heir of the Punjab.® 

Ranjlt Such were the domestic relations of Ranjlt Singh, but he 
so^^fieen' largely in the opprobrium heaped upon his country- 

tiousness men as the practisers of every immorality, and he is not 
and intern- only represented to have frequently indulged in strong drink, 
connexion" to liS’Ve occasionally outraged decency by appearing in 
with the public inebriated, and surrounded wth coiutcsans.® In 
vr^iely 111® earlier days one of these women, named Mohra, obtained 
attributed a great ascendancy over him, and, in 1811, he caused coins 
of Ibe^kb or medals to be struck bearing her name ; but it would be 
people. idle to regard Ranjlt Singh as an habitual drunkard or as 
one greatly devoted to sensual pleasures ; and it would be 
equally unreasonable to believe the mass of the Sikli people 
as wholly lost to shame, and as revellers in every vice which 
disgraces humanity. Doubtless the sense of personal honour 
and of female purity is less liigh among the rude and ignorant 
of every age, tlian among the informed and the civilized ; 
and wlicn the wliolc peasantry of a country suddenly attain 
to power and wealth, and are freed from many of the 
restraints of society, an unusual proportion will necessarily 

* Cf. Slutray, Jianjit Singh, pp. 40-51, 03, 127, 128, 134, 135. Sco 
also Sir D. Ochtorlony to Government, Island 10th Dec. 1810, and 
p. 1 00 of this volume. 

® Cf, .Alurray, Ban jil Singh, pp. 48, 53, 90, 91, 112, 129. 

® Cf. JIurray, RanjU Singh, p. 85. 
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resign themselves to the seductions of pleasure, and frcelj' 1S02-21. 
give ivay to their most depraved appetites. But such ex- 
cesses are nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, and 
those nho vilify the Sikhs at one time, and describe their 
long and rapid marches at another, should remember the 
contradiction, and reflect that what common-sense and the 
better feelings of our nature have always condemned, can 
never he the ordinarj' practice of a nation. The armed 
defenders of a country cannot be kept under the same degree 
of moral restraint as ordinarj'^ citizens, with quiet habits, 
fixed abodes, and walchfid pastors, and it is illogical to 
apply the character of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious 
soldiers to the thousands of hardy peasants and industrious 
mechanics, and even generallj’ to that body of brave and 
banded men which furnishes the most obvious examples of 
degradation.* The husbandman of the Punjab, as of other 
provinces in Upper India, is confined to his cakes of millet 
or wheat and to a draught of water from the well ; the 
soldier fares not much better, and neither indulge in strong 
liquors, except upon occasions of rejoicing. The indolent 
man of wealth or station, or the more idle religious fanatic, 
may seek excitement, or a refuge from the vacanc 3 ' of his 
mind, in drugs and drink ; but expensiveness of diet is 
rather a liluhammadan than an Indian characteristic, and 
the Europeans cajry their potations and the pleasures of 
the table to an excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, 
and which grcatlj' scandalize the frugal Hindu.- 

* Col. Stoinhiicli (Punjab, pp. 76, 77) admits general simplicity of 
diet, but ho also makes some revolting practices universal. Capt. 

Jfurray (Eanjit Singh, p. 85) and Jlr. Masson (Journeys, i. 435) are 
likowiso somewhat sweeping in their condemnations, and oven Mr. 
Elphinstono (History of India, ii. 505) makes tho charge of culpable 
devotion to sensual pleasures very comprehensive. The morals, or 
tho manners, of a people, liowevcr, should not be deduced from a few 
examples of profligacy ; but tho Indians equallj’ exaggerate with 
regard to Europeans, and, in pictorial or pantomimic pieces, they 
usually represent Englishmen drinking and swearing in the society 
of courtesans, and as equally prompt to uso their weapons with or 
without a reason. 

- Eorstor (Travels,i. 333) notices tho temperance of the Sikhs, and 
their forbearance from many enervating sensual pleasures, and ho 
quotes, ho thinks, Col. Polier to a similar cliect. ^lalcolm (Shetch, 

X 
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Yet Ranjrt Singh not onfy 5neldcd more than rvas becom- 
“ ing to tlic prompting.s of his appetites, but, like all despots 
I- and solitarj” authorities, he laid himself open to the charge 
of extravagant partiality and favouritism. He had placed 
himself in some degree in opposition to the whole Sikh 
people ; the free followers of Gobind could not be the 
obseiv^ant slaves of an equal member of the Khalsa, and he 
sought for strangers whose applause would be more readj- . 
if less sincere, and in whom he could repose some confidence 
as the creatures of his favour. Tlie first who tlius rose to 
distinction was IChu.shal Singh, a Brahman from near 
Saharanpur, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, 
and next became a runner or footman on the IMaharajil’s 
e.stablishment. He attracted Banjit Singh’s notice, and was 
made Jamadar of the Devni, or master of the entrj', about 
the year 1811, His brother seemed likely to supplant him, 
but his refusal to become a Sikh favorued Khushal Singh’s 
continuance in power, imtil both jdelded to the Jammu ' 
Rajputs in the year 1820. Gulab Singh, the eldest of three 
sons, claimed that bis grandfather was the brother of the 
well-known Ranjit Deo ; but the family was perhaps ille- 
gitimate, and had become impoverished, and Gulab Singh 
took service as a horseman in a band commanded hy 
Jamadar Khushal Singh, He sent for his second brother, 
Dhian Singh, and then, again like tlie reigm'ng favourite, 
they both became running footmen imder Ranjit Singh’s 
eye. Their joint assiduity, and the graceful bearing of the 
yormger man, again attracted the ISIaharaja's notice, and 
Dhian Singh .speedily took the place of the Bralimsn 
chamberlain, without, however, consigning him to neglect, 
for he retained his estates and his position as a noble. 
Gulab Singh obtained a petty command and signalized 
himself by the seizure of the turbulent Huhanunadan Chief 
of Rajauri. Jammu was then conferred in jagir or fief upon 
the famity, and the youngest brother, Suehet Singh, as well 
as the two elder, were one by one raised to the rank of Raja, 
and rapidly obtained an engrossing and prejudicial induence 

p. 141) liketrise describes the Sikhs as hardy and .simple; but, 
doubtless, as the power of the nation has increased since these times, 
Inxuries and vicions pleasures hare, in numerous instances, followed 
wealth and indolence. 
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in the connsi'l'; of the ^tahhrajri. excrjilin", pprlin]!'^, in 
connesion with his Ihi^lish relations, (he iinix'rlnncf of 
whieli rc(iniro<i and olilaincd the exorcise of his own nn- 
liiasvc'd ojhninn. The smooth and onifly Culfd) Singh 
ordinarily remained in tlie hills, using Sikh means to exienil 
Jiis own authority over his hrolhrr 15rij])rit.s, and eventually 
into l,:idrddi : the less ahle, hut morcimlished. Dhian'Singh, 
remained continually in attentlanee upon the Maharaja, 
ever on the watch, in order that he might antieii)a(e his 
wishes ; while the elegant Suehet Singh thittered as a gay 
courtier ami gallant sohlier. without, grasjiing at power or 
creatin'; onemii'S. The nominal fakir or devotee, the 
Miihnmmad.'in Ar.ir.-ud-din, never held the i>lacc ()fan ordi- 
nary favfiurite. hut he attached himself at an early jieriod 
to llanjil Singh's person, and was honoured and trusted as 
one equally prudent ami faithftd; nnd.«luringtheascemlaney 
jhoth tif Khushal Singh ami Dhian Singh, he was alwa.vs 
considted, and invariahly made the medium of communica- 
tion with the llritish authorities. The ahove. were the most 
conspicuous j)er-ons in the Lahore court ; hut the mind of 
HanjTt Singh was m!ver jiroslrate before that of others, and 
he conferred the government of Multan on the discreet 
Sawan Mai, and rewarded the militaiy talents and genuine 
Sikh feelings of liar! Singh Xalwa by giving him the com- 
mand on the I’eshfiwar frontier; while his ancient com- 
jianion, Fateh Singh Ahluwali:i, remained, with increased 
wealth, the only representative of the original ‘ Misals ’, and 
Desa Singh MajlthTa enjoyed the Maharaja's esteem and con- 
fidence ns governor of .Amritsar and of the Julhmdur Dofih.’ 

* Cf. Murray, Htnijit Sin^h, pp. SI, IKt, 12.1, M7 ; Munslii Phrdm- 
iiial AH's .S'lM < (lie/ eliajis. iv and vii ; nnd, with rog.ard to 

Azir.-ud-din and Dcsfi .Singh, foe Jloorcroft, 7'rae.7',i. 0 1, OS, ! 10, A'c. 
Lieut. -Col. Lawrence's work, Thr. .•h/iviilitrtr iii the Pinijnh, and 
C.a])t. Dshorne’s Court aud C<uup oj Utinjit Sinijh. likewise eont.ain 
some curious infnrinntinn nhemt the Mahrirajil's chiefs nud favourites ; 
and the author lies had the further advantage of referring to a 
nieinoranduin on the suliject, drawn up hy Mr. Clerk for IvOrd Kllen- 
horough. Mohkaui Chand has already been alluded to (see ante, 
p. 13(i), and tlie llnlhinan DTwan Chand may also ho mentioned. 
Me was the real eonniiander wlu'n Multan was stormed, and he led tho 
advance when Kashmir was at last seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, 
Mit’h .Singh Behr.auia wa.s distinguished ns a brave and generous 
soldier. 
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FROM THE ACQUISITION OF MULTAN, KASHMIR, 
AND PESHAWAR, TO THE DEATH OF RANJiT 
SINGH 


1824-39 

Changed Relations of the English and Sikhs — Miscellaneous Trans- 
actions — Capt. Wade, the Political Agent for Sikh Affairs — ^Tho 
Jammu Rajas — Sycd Ahmad Sliah’s Insurrection at Peshawar — 
The Fame of Ranj it Singh — ^Tho Meeting at Rupar with Lord Wil- 
liam Bontinck — ^Ranjit Singh’s views on Sindh, and the English 
Scheme of Navigating the Indus — Shah Shuja’s Expedition of 
1833-5, and Ranjit Singh’s Regular Occupation of Peshawar — 
Ladakh reduced by Raja Gulab Singh — ^Ranjit Singh’s Claims 
on Shikarpur and designs on Sindh crossed by the Commercial 
Policy of the English — The connexion of the English with the 
Barakzais of Afghanistan — Post Muhammad retires before 
Ranjit Singh— The Sildis defeated by the Afghans — ^TheMarriago 
of Nau Nihal Singh — Sir Henry Pane — The English, Dost 
Muhammad, and the Russians, and the Restoration of Shah 
iShuja — Ranjit Singh feels curbed by the English — ^Tho Death of 
Ranjit Singh. 

1833. RanjIt Singh had brought Peshawar under his sway. 

Change in complete reduction of the province was yet to cost 

theposi- him an arduous warfare of many years. He had become 
SMis Lla- Punjab almost unheeded by the English ; but 

lively to the position and views of that people had changed since 
afte^t'^e'*^ they asked his aid against the armies of Napoleon. The 
year 1823, Jumna and the sea-coast of Bombay were no longer the 
proclaimed limits of their empire ; the Narbada had been 
crossed, the states of Rajputana had been rendered tribu- 
tary, and, with the laudable design of diffusing wealth and 
of linking remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
bonds of commerce, they were about to enter upon scheme.? 
of navigation and of trade, which caused them to deprecate 
the ambition of the king of the Sikhs, and led them, by sure 
yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his dominion in their own. 
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and to grasp, perhaps inscrutably to chasten, Avith the cold 1824-5. 
unfeeling liand of Avorldly rule, the youthful spirit of social 
change and religious reformation evoked by the genius of 
Nanak and Gobind. 

In the year 182-1, the turbulent Jluhanunadan tribes on Jlisccl- 
’ citlier side of the Indus above Attock arose in rebellion, and 
the Sikli General, Harl Singh, recch’cd a seA'ere check. The actions, 
Maharaja hastened by forced inarclies to that quarter, 
and again forded the rapid, stony-bedded Indus ; but the Peshawar, 
mountaineers dispersed at his approach, and his display of 
poAver Avas hardly rcAvardcd by Yar Muhammad lOian’s 
rcncAved protestations of allegiance.^ In 1S25 Eanjit Singh's 
attention aa’hs amused AA'ith overtures from the Gurklias, aa'Iio ^'cpal. 
forgot his former rivalr}' in the overvA’helming greatness of 
tlie English ; but the precise object of the Nepalese did not 
transpire, and tlie restless spirit of the Sikli cliief soon led 
him to the Chenab, AA’ith the design of seizing Shiliarpur.® 

The occurrence of a scarcity in Sind, and perhaps tlie Sind, 
rumours of theJiostile preparations of the English against 
Bharatpur,® induced him to return to his capital before the Bharatpur 
end of the year. The JCU usurper of tlie Jumna asked his 
brother Jat of the Ravi to aid him ; but the Maharaja 
affected to discredit tlie mission, and so satisfied tlie British 
authorities Avithout compromising himself AAith the master 
of a fortress AA’hich had successfully resisted the disciplined 
troops and the dreaded artifierj' of his neighbours.* But 
about the same time Ranjit Singh likcAvise found reason to 
distrust the possessors of strongholds ; and Fateh Singh 

* Capt. MiU'raj’, Eaiijii Singh, pp. 141, 142. 

- Agent at Delhi to Capt. Murray, ISth March 1825, and Capt. 

Miirraj' in reply, 2Sth March. Cl. also Miuray, Ranjit Singh, p. 144. 

® [This famous fortress Ai-as besieged by tho English forces (20,000 
men and 100 guns) on 10th Dec. 1825, and fell on ISth Jan. 1820. 

Its capture made a great impression, as it had been deemed impreg- 
nable. The operations AA’cro under tho direction of Lord Combermere, 
tho Commnndcr-in-Chief Avho, as Sir Stapleton Cotton, had fought 
imdcr Wellington in tho Peninsula. — E d.] 

* Capt. Murray to tho Resident at Delhi, 1st and Srd Get. 1825, 
and Capt. Wade to Capt. Jlurray, 5th Oct. 1825. Capt. Wade, 
hoAA'over, in the x^rinted Narmiivc of his Services, p. 7, represents 
Ranjit Suigh as pausing to take adA'antago of any disasters Avhich 
might befall tho English. 
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Anecdotes. 


Ahluwaiin -was eonslraiucd by his old brother in arms to 
■ leave a masonry eitadcl unfinished, and ivas further induced 
by his own fears to ffy to the south of the Sutlej. He was 
assured of English protection in his ancestral estates in 
the Sirhind province, but Ranjit Singh, remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly endea- ■■ 
voured to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall a chief 
so dangerous in the hands of his allies. Fateh Singh re- 
turned to Lahore in 1827 ; he urns rccei^^d -with marked 
honour, and he was confirmed in nearly all his possessions.^ 

Toivards the end of 182C, Ranjit Singh u'as attacked ndlh 
^ sickness, and he sought the aid of European skill. Dr. 
Murray, a surgeon in the British-Indian army, was sent to 
attend him, and he remained at Lahore for some time, 
although the Maharaja was more disposed to trust to time 
and abstinence, or to the empirical remedies of his own 
physicians, than to the prcscribcrs of unknown drugs and 
the jiractiscrs of new ways. Ranjit Singh, nevertheless, 
liked to have his foreign medical adviser near him, as one 
from whom information could be gained, and whom it 
might be advantageous to please. He seemed anxious about 
tho proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, 
to the northern jnovinccs ; he asked about the qualities of 
the Dunucse troops,- and the amount of money demanded 
by the English victors at the end of the war with that people ; 
he was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment of Sepoys 

1 Rosidont ot Delhi to Capt. Murray, 13th Jan. 182G, and Capfc. 
Murray, Itanjit Singh, p. 144. Tho old chief had, as early ns 1811, 
desired to bo regarded ns separately connected with tho English, so 
fearful had ho booomo of his ‘ turban-brother ’. (Govornmont to 
Sir D. Oclitorlony, 4th Oct. 1811.) 

Tho Gis-Sutloj Muiiammadan Chief of Mamdot, formerly of Kasi'ir, 
fled and returned about tho same time as Fateh Singh, for similar 
reasons, and after maldng similar endeavours to bo rocognized as an 
English dependant. (Govornmont to Rosidont at Doliii, 28th April 
1827, with corrospondcnco to which it relates, and of. Murray, JRanjU 
Singh, p. MS.) 

[Tho Burmeso War broke out on 24th Fob. 1824 ns tho result of 
disturbed relations going back as fur as 1818. It lusted till 24th Fob. 
1820, when, by tho Treaty of Yandabu, tho Burmeso Govornmont 
coded tho provinces of Tenassorini, Araoan, and Assam, and paid an 
indemnity of one million sterling, — E d.} 
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at Barrackporc, and he wished to know whclhcr native 
troops had been employed in quelling it.^ On tlie arrival of 
Lord Andierst at Simla, in 1S27, n further degree of intimacy 
became inevitable , a mission of welcome and inquiry was 
sent to wait upon his lordship, and the compliment was 
returned by the deputation of Capl. Wade, the British 
frontier authoritj", to the Maharaja’s court.- During the 
following year the English Connnandcr-in-Chief arrived 
at Ludhiana, and Hanjit Singh sent an agent to convey to 
him his good wishes ; but an expected invitation to visit 
1 he strongholds of the Punjab was not given to the captor of 
Bharatpnr.^ 

The little business to be transacted between the British 
and Sikh governments was entrusted to the management of 
the Hesident at Delhi, who gave his orders to Capt. Murray, 

^ Ca[)l. Wado to tlio Itcsideiit .at Delhi, 21th 8i'pt. nnd 30th Xov. 
1820, and 1st J.an. 1S2T. Cf. Murray, J’aiijit Singh, p. Mo. [The 
nuitiny at IJarrackporo was the result of the disinclination of tho 
troops to go on service in Ilunna. Thens were three native regiments 
at this station — 20lli, -nth, nnd d2nd— and all of them bccnuie dis- 
aflectcd. On 1st Xov. 1S21, the -ITlh broke into open mutiny. 
English troops were sent to the station, and the -ITth were disj)erbed 
by artillery nnd tho regiment was struck off the army list. Tho other 
two regiments escaped without punishment. — En.] 

- Government to Qipt. Wade, 2nd May, 1827, 

^ Murray, Hanjil Singh, p, M7. About this time the journeyings 
and studies of the enthusi.astio scholar Csoma do Koros, and the 
establishment of Simla as a British po.st, had made tho Chinese of 
Tibet as curious about the English in one way as Hanjit Singh was 
in another. Thus tho authorities at Garo appear to have addressed 
the authorities of Bissehir, an English dependency, saying, ‘that 
in ancient times there was no mention of tho “ rilingha ” (i.e. 
Farangliis or Franks), a bad nnd small pco])le, whereas now many 
visited the upper countries every year, and had cau.«cd the ehief of 
BissCdiir to make preparations for their movements. The Great Lama 
was displeased, and armies had been ordered to bo watchful. Tho 
English should be urged to keep within their own limits, or, if they 
wanted an alliance, they could go by sea to Pekin. Tho people of 
BissC-hir should not reh’ on the wealth and tlie expertness in warfarin" 
of the English : the emperor was 30 pal-tsal (120 miles) liighcr than 
they; ho^rulcd over the four elements; a war would mvoh-c tho 
six nations of Asia in calamities ; the English should remain witiiin 
their boundaries ; ’ — and so on, in a strain of deprecation and hyper- 
bole. (Political Agent Sabrillm to itcsidciit at Delhi, 2Gth Ma '■* 
1827.) 
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W21~B. Uie poIJlic.'il ngciil nl AiiiSrtIti, who itgiiiii had under Jiini an 
UH-sisUiiil, Cni)l. \Vade, at laidluami, jiiuinly in ooinicxion 
willt lilt* affairN of (he garrison of (hat place- IVhen Cajit. 
^Vade was at Lahore, the Maliaraja expressed a wisJi tliat, 
for the sake of dispatch in business, the agency for Jiis Cis- 
■ Sutlej possessions should be vested in the olliccr nlLudhiana 
subordinate to tlie resideiilul Delhi, but independent oftlic 
oilieer at Anibrda.’ 'J'liis wish was eotnjdied witli but 
in atteinjiling to define the extent of the territories in 
(piestion, it was found that llicre were several doubtful 
t>i‘iciKHion'i points to he settled. Hanjit Singh elaiincd supremacy over 
riglit.Hto t’bumkniir, and Anandpur idaldiowfd, and other places 
districis belonging to the SodhTs, or collatend rcjiresenlativcs of 
tU(!lsuU(.j Gobind. He also claimed \Vhadni, which, a few years 

IK7-P, ’ before, had been wrested from him on the ])lca llial it ^Uls 
tviiaS’"’ '»olher -in-law's ; and he claimed Ferozepore, then held 

IVrozi*-’ by a childless widow, and also all the Ahluwalia districts, 
]iorc, besides others which need not be particularized.® The 
claims of the Maharaja over Ferozepore and the ancestral 
possessions of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia were rejeclcd ; but 
the llritish title to supremacy over AVhadui could no longer, 
it, was found, be maintained. The claims of Lahore to 
I'hamkaur and Anandpur IMakhowal were expediently 
admitted, for »he llritish right did not seem worth maintain- 
ing, and the affains of the priestly class of Sildis could be 
best m.'innged by a ruler of their own failh.^ Hanjit Singh 
ilisliked the loss of Ferozejmre, whicli the JSnglish long 
continued to admire as a commanding position ; ® but tJie 

* Capt. Wndo to Itcsitloat nl Delhi, 20th Juno 1827. 

- Oovornmonl to Ite-sident at Delhi, ‘tth Oct. 1827. 

Capt, Watlo to tho Jtosidont at Delhi, 20th Jon. 1S28, and Capt. 
Murray to thosamo, Iflth Fob. 1828. 

In tho enso of Forozoporo, Government subsequently decided 
(Government to Agent at Delhi, 2-lth, Nov. 1838) that certain 
eollaternl Jioirs (who had put in a elnim) could not succeed, ns, 
according to JliiHln law and Sikh asngo, no right of descent existed 
after a division had taken placo. fjo iincortain, however, is tho 
practice of tho English, that ono or uioro precedents in favour of 
tJio li’erozoporo claiinaiits might rondily bo found within tho range 
of cases connoeted with tho Sikh states. 

* Govonunont to tho Kosidont at Delhi, Mth Nov, 1828. 

® In 1823 Capt. Murray talked of tho 'strong and important 
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sett lement generally was such as seemed to lessen the chances 
of future collision between the two governments. 

Ranjit Singh’s connexion with the English thus became 
more and more close, and about the same time he began to 
resign himself in njanj' instances to the views of his new 
favourites of Jammu. Tlic iMalmraja had begun to notice 
the boyish promise of HIra Singh, Uie son of Dhian Singh, 
and he may have been equally pleased with the native 
simplicity, and with the tutored deference, of the child. 
He gave Ivim the title of Raja, and his father, true to the 
Indian feeling, was desirous of establishing the purity of his 
descent by marrying his son into a family of local power and 
of s])otless genealogj’. The betrothal of a daughter of the 
deceased Sansar Chand of Kangra was demanded in the 
year 1S2S, and the reluctant consent of the new chief, 
./Vnrudh Cliand, was obtahicd wlicn he unwitting!}' liad put 
himself wholly in tlic power of Dhian Singh by visiting 
Lahore with his sisters for the purpose of joining in the 
nuptial ceremonies of the son of Fateh Singh Alduwalia. 
The proposed degradation rendered the mother of tJie gins 
more indignant pcrliaps than tlie licad of tlie family, and 
she contrived to escape with them to tlie south of tlie Sutlej. 
Anrudh Chand was required to bring them back, but he 
himself also fled, and his possessions were seized. The 
mother died of grief and ■vexation, and the son followed her 
to the grave, after idly attempting to induce the English 
to restore him by force of arms to liis little principality. 
Sansar CJiand had left several illegitimate cliildren, and in 
1829 the disappointed Maliaraja endeavoured to obtain 
some revenge by marrj'ing two of the daughters liimself, 
and by elevating a son to tlie rank of Raja, and investing him 
with an estate out of his fathers chiefship. The marriage 
of Hira Singh to a maiden of his own degree was celebrated 
during the same year ivith much splendom’, and the greatness 
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fortress ’ of Ferozopore having been recovered by Ranjit Singh, for 
tlie widoiv proprietress from nhom it had been seized bj- a claimant 
(Capt. Murray to the Agent at Delhi,20tb July 1823), and the supremo 
authorities similarly tallied (Government to Agent at Delhi, 30th Jan. 
1824) of the political and military advantages of Ferozepore ove.n^ 
Ludhiana. 
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^8^0- ■ of llanjit Singh’s name induced even the chiefs living under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and their 
presents on the occasion.^ 

Insiiri'cc' In the meanwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
I’Mliawav organized in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, by an un- 
iiudcrSai- heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner. One 
Sinh'^ift- Ahmad Shfih, a Muhammadan of a family of Saiyids of 
zi, 1827. Bareilly in Upper India, had been a follower of the great 
Jlisloi'j,' of mercenary leader, Amir Khun, but he lost his employment 
lha Stdyid. military force of his chief was broken up on the 

successful termination of the campaign against the joint 
Maralha and Pindari powers, and after Amir Mian’s own 
recognition by the English as a dependent prince. The 
Saiyid went to Delhi, and a preacher of that city, named 
Ilis doc- Abdul Aziz, declared himself greatly edified by the superior 
vollflious sfoictity of Ahmad, who denounced the corrupt forms of 
I'cfona. ivorship then prevalent, and endeavoured to enforce atten- 
tion to the precepts of the Koran alone, without reference 
to the expositions of the early fathers. His reputation 
increased, and two Maulais, Ismail and Abdul Hai, ‘of some 
learning, but doubtful views, attached themselves to the 
Saiyid as his humble disciples and devoted followers.® 

• 

1 Murray, llanjil Siwjh, pp. 147, 148, and RcHidonfc at Dolhi to 
Governmont, 28th Oct. 1828. 

- A book was composed by Mauli Ismail, on tho part of Saiyid 
Ahmad, in tiio Urdu, or vornaculnr language of Uppor India, at onco 
exhortative and justifioatory of his views. It is called tho Tcthvia-wl- 
hniin, or ‘ Basis of tho Faith ’, and it was printed in Calcutta. It is 
divided into two portions, of which tho first only is understood to bo 
tho work of Ismail, tho second part being inferior, and tho production 
of another porson. 

In tho preface tho writer deprecates tho opinion * that tho wise and 
learned alono can comprehend God’s word. God himself had said 
a prophet had boon raised up among tho rude and ignorant for their 
instruction, and that Ho, tho Lord, had rendered obcdicnco easy. 
Tiioro wore two things ossontial : a belief in tho unity of God, which 
was to know no other, and a knowledge of tho Prophet, wliioh was 
obodienco to tho law. Many hold tho sayings of tho saints to bo tlioir 
guide ; but tlio word of God was alono to f )0 attended to, although 
tho writings of tho pious, which agreed witli tlio iSoiipturcs, might bo 
road for edification.’ 

Tho first chai)tcr treats of tho unity of God, and in it tho writer 
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A pilgrimage was preached as a suitable beginning for all 1822 - 6 . 

undertaldngs, and Ahmad’s journey to Calcutta in 1822, 

for the purpose of embarkation, iras one of triumph, 

although his proceedings were little noticed until his 

presence in a large city gave liim numerous congregations. 

lie set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is commonly His pilgri- 

believed, but without reason, to har^e visited Constantinople. 

After an absence of four years he returned to Delhi, and 
called upon the faithful to follow him in a war against in- 
fidels. He acted as if he meant by unbelievers the Siklis 
alone, but his precise objects are imperfectly understood. 

He was careful not to offend the English ; but the mere 
supremacy of a remote nation over a wide and populous 
countrjf gave him ample opportunities for unlieeded agita- 
tion. In 1826 he left Delhi with perhaps five hundred His 
attendants, and it was arranged that other bands should 
follow in succession under appointed leaders. He made Kaiputaua 
some stay at Tonk, the residence of his old master, Amir 
lOian, and the son of the chief, the present Nawab, was bar and 
enrolled among the disciples of the new saint. He obtained P®shawar. 
considerable assistance, at least in money, from the youthful 
convert, and he proceeded through the desert to IChairpur 
in Sind, where he was well received by Mir Rustam IHian, 
and where he awaited the junction of the ‘ Ghazis or 
fighters for the faith, ivho were following him. Alimad 

deprecates the supplication of saints, angels, &c., as impious. He 
declares the reasons given for such worship to be futile, and to show 
an uttor ignorance of God’s word. ‘ The ancient idolaters had like- 
wise said that the 3 ' merelj' venerated powers and divinities, and did 
not regard them as the equal of the Almighty ; but God himself had 
answered these heathens. Likewise the Christians had been admo- 
nished for giving to dead monks and friars the honour duo to the 
Lord. God is alone, and compam'on he has none ; prostration and 
adoration are duo to him, and to no other.’ The writer proceeds in 
a similar strain, but assumes some doubtful positions, as that Muham- 
mad says God is one, and man learns from his parents that he was 
born ; he believes his mother, and yot he distrusts the apostle : or 
that an evil-doer who has faith is a better man than the most pious 
idolater. 

The printed Urdu Korans are eagerly^ bought bj’ all who can 
afford the money, and who know of their existence. 
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^S2T-9. marched to Kandahar, but his projects were mistrusted or 
Rouses llio ^misunderstood ; he received no encouragement from tlie 
Usuf zais to Baralczai brothers in possession, and he proceeded northward 
through the Ghilzai country, and in the beginning of 1827 
he crossed the Kabul river to Panjtar in the Usufzai hills, 
between Peshawar and the Indus.m 
The Panjtar family is of some consequence among the 
fails ^ warlike Usufzais, and as the tribe had become apprehensive 
against of the designs of Yar Muliammad Klian, whose dependence 
at Ak'ora Ranjit Singh secured him from danger on the side of 
1827. Kabul, the Saiyid and his ‘ Ghazis ’ were hailed as deliverers, 
and the authority or supremacy of Alimad was generally 
admitted. He led his ill-equipped host to attack a detacli- 
Inent of Sildis, which had been moved fonvard to Akora, 
a few miles above Attock, under the command of Budh 
Singh Sindhanwala, of the same family as the Maharaja. 
The Sildi commander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the tumultuous assault of the mountaineers with con- 
siderable loss, but as he could not follow up his success, the 
fame and the strength of the Saiyid continued to increase, 
and Yar Muhammad deemed it prudent to enter into an 
agreement obliging him to respect the territories of the 
Usufzais. The curbed governor of Peshawar is accused of 
a base attempt to remove Ahmad by poison, and, in the 
year 1820, the fact or the report was made use of by the 
Saiyid as a reason for appealing to arms. Yar Muhammad 

^ Cf. Murray, KanjU Singh, pp. 146, 14C. About Saiyid Ahmad, 
the author has learnt much from tho ‘Ghazi’s’ brothor-in-law, and 
from a respectable Mauli, who likewise followed his fortunes, and 
both of whom arc now in honourable employ in tho chiofship of Tonk. 
He has likewise learnt many particulars from Mnnshi Shahamat Ali, 
and especially from Pfr Ibrahim IChan, a straightforward and intel- 
ligent Pathan of Kasur, in the British service, who thinks Ahmad 
right, notwithstanding the holy neighbourhood of Pakpattan, 
Multan, and Utch ! Indeed, most educated Muhammadans admit 
tho reasonableness of his doctrines, and tho able Ecgent-Bcgum of 
Bhopal is not indisposed to emulate tho strictness of tlio Chief of 
Tonk, as an abhorrer of vain ceremonies. Among humbler people 
tho Saiyid likowiso obtained many admirers, and it is said that his 
exhortations generally were so cilicacious, that even tho tailors of 
Delhi were moved to scrupulously return remnants of cloth to their 
employers ! 
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wns defeated and mortally vrounded, and Peshawar was 
perliaps saved to his brother, Sultan Muhammad, bj' the 
presence of a Sikh force under the Prince Slier Singh and 
General Ventura, which had been moved to that quarter 
under pretence of securing for the Maharaja a long-promised 
liorse of famous breed named Laila, the match of one of 
equal rcnoirn named Kaliar, which Ranjit Singh had already 
prided himself on obtaining from the Barakzai brotliers.^ 

The Sikli troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving Sultan 
Sluhammad Ivlian and his brotliers to guard their fief or 
dependency as they could, and it would even seem that 
Ranjit Singh hoped the difficulties of their position, and the 
insecurity of tlie pro\-ince, would justify its complete reduc- 
tion.- But the influence of Saijid Alimad reached to 
Kashmir, and the mountaineers between that valley and the 
Indus were unwilling subjects of Lahore. Alimad crossed 
the river in June 1S30, and planned an attack upon Hie 
SiWi force commanded bj* Harl Singh Nalwa and General 
Allard ; but he was beaten off, and forced to retire to the 
west of the river. In a few months he was strong enough to 
attack Sultan Muhammad IQian ; tlie Barakzai was de- 
feated, and Pesliawar was occupied by the Saijud and his 
‘ Ghazis \ His elation kept pace ’ivitli his success, and, 
according to tradition, already busy rvith his career, he 
proclaimed himself IQiallf, and struck a coin in the name of 
‘ Alimad tlie Just, the defender of the faith, the glitter of 
whose sword scattereth destruction among infidels ’. The 
fall of Peshawar caused some alarm in Lahore, and the force 
on the Indus was strengtliened, and placed under the 

1 Cf. Murray, JRanjtt Singh, pp. 146, 149. The follorreis of Saiyid 
Ahmad heliovo that poison was administered, and describe the 
‘ Ghnzi ’ ns suffering much from its effects. 

General Yentura at last succeeded in obtaining a Lailn, but that 
the re.al horse, so named, was transferred, is doubtful, and at ono 
time it was declared to be dead. (Gapt. Wado to the Resident, 
Delhi, 17th May 1829.) 

- Capt. Wado to tho Resident, Delhi, 13th Sept. 1830. The 
Maharaja also reserved a cause of quarrel with tho Barakzais, on 
account of their reduction of tho Khattaks, a tribo which Ran" 
Singh said Fateh Khan, tho Wnr.Tr, had agreed to leave indopend^ 
(C.apt. Wade to Government, 9th De ■ ‘'31.) 
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coinniniid of Prince Siicr Sinfili. The peH.y Mnhnmmndnn 

eliicfs /fcnerjilly, with ivliom self-inlercsl, overeninc faiMi, 
id's were averse lo (he ilominntion of Ric Inflinri lulvcnl.iircr, 
I'lnm. iinpnidenee of Saiyid Aliinnd /'avc umbrage to liis 

Usiif/ni ndhercnls. lie Imd levied from tbc peasants a tillie 
of their goods, and lids measure caused little or no dis- 
salisfaclion, for it agreed with their notion of the rights of 
a religious teacher ; hut his decree that all the young women 
of nmrriagcahlc age slioidd he at once wedded, interfered 
with the prodts of Afghan parents, proverbially avaricious, 
and who usunll 3 ' disposed of their daughters to the wealthiest 
bridegrooms. Rut when Saij'id Ahmad was accused, perhaps 
unjusllj', of assigning the maidens one hj' one to his needy 
■lin- Indian followers, his motives Avcrc impugned, and the dis- 
content was loud. Earlj' in November 18H0 he was con- 
; ’ strained lo relinquish Pcsh.aw.ar lo Sullan Muhammad at a 

fixed tribute, and he proceeded lo the left hank of the Indus 
to give battle to the Sikhs. The Saij'id depended chiefly on 
the few ‘ Ghazis ’ who had followed his fortunes throughout, 
and on the insurrectionary spirit of the Muzaffarabatl and 
other chiefs, for hisUsufzai adherents had greatly decreased. 
The hill ‘ khans ’ were soon brought under subjection hj' 
fitircs the efforts of Slier Singh and the governor of Kashmir ; yet 
Ahmad continued active, and, in a desultory warfare amid 
? sii’r- rugged mountains, success for a time attended him ; but, 
*Mn ' ” cessation of the frequent conflicts, he was surprised, 

* carlj^ in May 1831, at a place called Balakot, and fallen 
upon .and slain. The Usufzais at once expelled his deputies, 
the ‘ Ghazis ’ dispersed in disguise, and the family of the 
Saiyid hastened to Hindustan to find an honourable asylum 
with their friend the Nawab of Tonk.^ 
t The fame of Ranjit Singh was now at its height, and his 
friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. In 1829, 

IS agents from Baluchistan brought horses to the Sikh ruler, 
and hoped that the frontier posts of Ilarrand and Dajnl, 

^ Capt. Wado to Resident at Delhi, 21st Haroli 1831, and other 
dates in that and the previous year. Cf. Jlurray, IJanjU Singh, 
p. 160, The followers of tho Saiyid strenuously deny his assumption 
of tho title of Khalif, his now coinage, and his bestowal of Dsufzai 
maidens on his Indian followers. 
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■west-R-ard of tlie Indus, n-hich his feudatory of RaliuwaljiUr 
had usurped, would be restored to the Khan,’ 'J’/ie .Maha- 
raja was likewise in communication with Shafj ^ralirttud of 
Herat,- and in ISSO he was invited, bj' the Baiz,a Bai of 
Gwah'or, to honour the nuptials of the youn^ Sindhia v/H.li 
lus presence? The English were at the same time not v/itli- 
out a suspicion that he had opened a eorresponden.'y: with 
Russia? and they were themselves about to flatter him a^ 
one necessary to the folSlxnent of their expanding v/ewi of 
just inSuence and nroStable commerce* 
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wowld not divulge to his inquiring guest nnd .oily the tenor 
of propositions already on their v^ay to the chiefs of Sind, 
confessedly lest the Maharaja should at once endeavour to 
counteract his peaceful and beneficial intentions.^ Ranjit 
Singh may or may not have felt that he was distrusted, btit 
as he was to be a party to the opening of the naAdgation of 
the Indus, and as the project had been matured, it would 
have better suited the character and the position of the 
British Government had no concealment been attempted. 

The traveller Sloorcroft had been impressed vdth the 
use which might be made of the Indus ns a channel of British 
commerce,- and the scheme of na\ngating that river and its 
tributaries was eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, 
and by the advocates of material utilitarianism. One object 
of sending King William’s presents for Ranjit Singh by 
water was to ascertain, as if undesigncdlj^ the trading value 
of the classical stream,^ and the result of Lieut. Burnes’s 
observations convinced Lord William Bentinclc of its 
superiority over the Ganges. There seemed also, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as that of 
the cast, and it was thought that the judicious exercise of 
the paramount influence of the British Government might 
remove those political obstacles which had banished 
commerce from the rivers of Alexander.^ It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the 
Indus to the navigation of the world. 

Before the Governor-General met Ranjit Singh, he had 
directed Col. Pottingcr® to proceed to Hyderabad, to nego- 
tiate with the Amirs of Sind the opening of the lower 
portion of the river to all boats on the payment of a fixed 

^ Murraj-, Haiijit Sivgli, pp. 107, 108. Tlio wliolo of tho tenth 
chapter of Capt. Murray’s book, wluch includes tho meeting at 
Kupar, may be regarded as the composition of Mr. Prinsop, tho 
Secretary to Government, wth tho Governor-General. 

- Moorcroft, Travels, ii. 338. 

® Government to Col. Pottinger, 22nd Oct. 1831, and Murray, 
JRanjU Siiigh, p. 153. 

Government to Col. Pottinger, 22nd Oct. 1831. 

® [Afterwards Sir H. E. Pottinger, Bart., first Governor of Hong 
Kong. — ^E d.] 
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^^31. toll ; ^ and, two months afterwards, or towards the end of 
19th Dee. ^^Tole to the Maharaja that the desire he had 

1831. formerlj’ expressed to see a steamboat, was a proof of las 
enlightened understanding, and was likely to be gratified 
before long, as it was wished to draw eloscr the commercial 
relations of the two states. , Capt. Wade was at the .same 
time sent to explain, in person, the object of Col. Potlinger's 
mission to Sind, to propose the free navigation of the Sutlej 
in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and to assure 
the iMaharaja that, bj' the extension of British commerce, 
was not meant the extension of the British power.- But 
Itanju Ran jit Singh, also, had his views and his suspicions.^ In the 

vic\^ and south of the Punjab he had wrought by indirect means, as 
sii?picions. long as it was necessary to do so among a newly conquered 
people. The Nawab of Bahilwalpur, his manager of the 
country across to Dera Ghfizi Khan, was less regular in his 
payments than he should have been, and his expulsion from 
the Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the Englisli remained neutral. .Again, 
Bahawal Khan was virtually a chief protected by the Brit ish 
Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, and Lieut. 
Burnes was on his Avay up the Indus. The Maharaja, ever 
mistrustful, conceivctl that the j)olitical status of that 
ofiTiccr's observation would be referred to and ui)hehl by 
his Government as the true and permanent one,'* and hence 
the envoy found affairs in process of change when he left 
the main stream of the Indus, and previous to the interview 
IJo at Rupar, General Ventura had disjiossessed Bahawal Klifm 

'lie ri'-^ro - 1 of his I.ahoro farms and of his ancestral territories on 

the Lmir the right bank of the Stiflcj.** Further, Shikarpur formed no 

IslT/ ' Miirr.'iy, Unnjit Sir.ph, p. 108. 

’ - Government to C.vjif. tVade, 19th Dee. 1S31. It is ndiiiitt.il 

that the mi==ion, or the Fcdicincs, h.ad n politic.al riifer.'n. e (o lttix‘.i,-v 
nnd her designs, lint the Govemor-Genenil tvould not nvoK- hit 
motives. (Murray, Jlnnjil Sinyh, p. lOS.) 

' Dnnjlt Singh’s attention tv.vs inninly diri'rfisl to Sind, nnd 
n rumoured inatrimonwl nlli-inee ln'tveen on'’ of the Amiri, (>r tl," 
f.'n of on>' of thorn, and .a P.TFian prinee-x, c.iti'id him .«onie .'irixi' ty. 
(C.ipt. tVade to (ioveminent, r.tli Aug. IS3I.) 

* nii-: vif V, aiqFMrs to havi' suhiiefnii'nlly O' ciirri'd to t'.ipt. tVad.' 

. 1 “ iiavin;: indu'-nerd the M.vli.ir.tj.i. Se.. hir h tt' r to (he. frnm. n! . 
ISth (lit. 183i'.. - t'-apf, W.vh' to Govrrnini at, .'t!i Nov. I.''3I, 
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part of the Sind of the Kalhoras or Tfilpnrs ; it had only 1831-2. 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Muhammad 
Azlin IGian, the 'wazlr of the titular king, Sliiili Ayub, and declares 
it continued to be held jointly bj' the three families of 
Khairpur, MIrpur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous posses- Shikarpur. 
sion. RanJIt Singh considered that he, as the paramount 
of the Barakzais of the Indus, had a better right to the 
district than the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was 
bent upon annexing it to his dominions.^ 

Such was Ranjit Singh’s temper of mind when visited bj’’ Ranjit 
Cajrt. Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British 
traders. The IMaharaja a^'OAvcd himself well pleased, but thcEn<’Iisli 
he had hoped that the English were about to force their way 
through Sind ; he asked how many regiments Col. Pottinger 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and 
coerce the Amirs." It was further ascertained that he had 
made propositions to Mir All Murad of MIrpur, to farm Dera 
Ghazi Khan, as if to sow dissensions among the Talpurs, 
and to gain friends for Lahore, while Col. Pottinger was 
winning allies for the English.^ But he perceived that the 
Governor-General had resolved upon his course, and he 
gave his assent to the common use of the Sutlej and Indus, 
and to the residence of a British officer at Mithankot to 
superintend the navigation.'* He did not desire to appear Declaring, 
as if in opposition to his allies of many years, bnt he did not 
seek to conceal from Capt. Wade his opinion that the com- commerce 
inercial measures of the English had really abridged his 
political power, when he gave up for the time the intention poiicj^. 
of seizing Shikrirpur.° 

* This argument was continually used by Ranjit Suigh. See, 
for instance, Capt. Wade to Government, IStli Jan. 1837. 

- Capt. Wade to Government, 1st and 13th Feb. 1832. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Dec. 1831 ; and Col. Pottinger 
to Government, 23rd Sept. 1837. 

* See Appenices XXnil and XXIX. A tariff on goods was at 
first talked of, but subsequently a toll on boats was preferred. From 
the Himalayas to the sea the whole toll was fixed at 570 rupees, of 
which the Lahore Government got Es. 155, 4, 0 for territories on the 
right bank, and Es. 39, 5, 1 for territories on the left bank of the 
Sutlej. (Government to Capt. Wade, 9tli Juno 1834, and Capt. 

Wade to Government, 13th Doc. 1835.) 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Feb. 1832. 

o 2 
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The connexion of Ujc English tvith the nalion.s of the 
Inthis was about to he rendered more complicated by the 
revived hopes of Shah Shuja. That ill-fated king had taken 
up his abode, as before related, at Ltidhiana, in the year 
3821, and he brooded at his leisure over schemes for the 
rcconquest of Khorasan. In 1820 lie was in correspondence 
with Ranjrt Singh, who ever regretted that the Shah was 
not his guest or his pri.soner.* In 1827 he made propositions 
to the Briti.sh Government, and lie was told that he was 
welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid of Ranjit Singh 
or of the Sindian.s, but that, if he failed, his pre.sent hosts 
might not again receive him.® In 1829 the Shah was in- 
duced, by the strange .state of affairs in Pc.shaivar consequent 
on Saiyid Ahmad’s ascendancy, to suggest to Ranjit Singh 
that, with Sildi aid, he could readily master it, and reign 
once more an independent sovereign. The Maharaja 
amused him with vain hopes, but the English repeated their 
tvarning, and the ex-ldng’s hopes soon fell.® In 1831 they 
again rose, for the Ttllpur Amirs disliked the approach of 
English envoys, and they gave encouragement to the tenders 
of their titular monarch.* Negotiations were reopened with 
Ranjit Singh, who was likewise out of humour with the 
English aliout Sind, and he was not unwilling to aid the 
Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne ; but the views of 
the Sikli reached to the Persian frontier as well as to the 
shores of the ocean, and he suggested that it would be well 
if the slaughter of kino were prohibited throughout Afghani- 
stan, and if the gates of Somniith were restored to their 
original temple. The Shah was not prepared for these con- 
cessions, and he evaded them by reminding the Maharaja 
that his chosen allies, the English, freely took the lives 
of cows, and that a prophecy foreboded the downfall 
of the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghazni.® 

* Capt, Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 25th July 182fi. 

® Resident at Delhi to Capt. Wado, 25th .July 1827. 

® Government to Rc.sident at Delhi, 12th .Tunc 1829. 

'' Capt, Wade to Government, 0th Sept. 1831. 

® Capt. Wado to Government, 21st Nov, 1831. — Considering the 
ridicule occasioned by the subsequent removal by the English of 
these traditional gates, it may gratify the approvers and originators 
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In 1832 n rumoured advance of the Persians against 1833. 
Herat gave further encouragement to Shfdi Sliiija in his pyrtiier ^e- 
designs.^ The perplexedAmIrsofSiud offered him assistance gotiations 
if he "would relinquish his supremaey, and the Shah promised 
acquiescence if he suceceded." To Ranjit Singh the Shah Sindians, 
offered to \^"aive his right to Peshawar and other districts 
beyond the Indus, and also to give an acquittance for the 
Ivoh-i-nur diamond, in return for assistance in men and 
money. The INIahuraja was doubtful what to do ; he was 
"willing to secure an additional title to Peshiiwar, but he 
was apprehensive of the Shah’s designs, should the expedi- 
tion be successful.® He Avished, moreover, to know the 
precise "sdews of the English, and he therefore proposed that 
thej' should be parties to any engagement entered into, for 
he had no confidence, he said, in Afghans.^ Each of the 
tliree parties had distinct and incompatible objects. Ranjit 
Singh AA’ished to get rid of the English commercial objections 
to disturbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid tlie right- 
ful political paramount in its recovery. The ex-king thought 
the Slaharaja really Avished to get him into his TOAver, and 
the project of diAuding Sind fell to the ground.® The 
Tfilpur Amirs, on their part, thought that they Avould saA’"e 
Shikarpur by playing into the Shah’s hands, and they 
therefore endcaAmured to preA'ent a coalition betAA’cen him 
and the Sikli ruler.® 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with The 
Ranjit Singh, but as his neutrality Avas essential, especially 

with regard to Shikarpur, a treaty of alliance Avas entered about the 

Shah’s 

of that measuro to knoAV that they tcere of some local importance, attempts; 
When the author Avas at BahaAvalpur in 1845, a number of Afghan 
merchants came to ask him Avhother their restoration could be 
brought about — for the repute of the fane (a tomb made a temple by 
superstition), and the income of its pTr or saint, had much declined. 

They would carefully convey them back, they said, and they added 
that they imderstood the Hindus did not want them, and that of 
course they could be of no value to the Christians ! 

^ Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Oct. 1832. 

® Capt. Wade to GoA^ernment, 15th Sept. 1832. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Dec. 1832. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 31st Dec. 1832. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 9th April 1833. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 27th March 1833. 
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into by which the districts beyond the Indus, and in the 
possession of tlic Sildis.AVcrc formally ceded to theMaharaja.i 
The English had also become less averse to his attempt, and 
he was assured that his annual stipend would be continued 
to his family, and no warning was held out to him against 
returning, as had before been done.^ A third of his yearly 
allowance was even advanced to him : but the political 
agent was at the same time desired to impress upon all 
people, that the British Government had no interest in the 
Shali’s proceedings, that its policy rvas one of complete 
neutrality, and it was added that Dost Muhammad could be 
so assured in reply to a letter received from him.® Dost 
Muhammad had mastered Kabul shortly after Muliammad 
Azlm IHiun’s death, and he soon learnt to become appre- 
hensive of the English. In 1832 he cautioned the Amirs of 
Sind against allowing them to establish a commercial 
factory in Shikarpur, as Shah Shuja would certainly soon 
follow to guard it with an army,'* and he next sought, 
in the usual way, to ascertain the views of the para- 
mounts of India by entering into a correspondence "with 
them. 

Shah Shuja left Ludhiana in the middle of February 
1833. He had with him about 200,000 rupees in treasure, 
and nearly 3,000 armed followers.® He got a gun and some 
camels from Bahuwal fflian, he crossed the Indus towards 

*• This treaty, which became the foundation of the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1838, was drawn up in March 1833, and finally agreed to 
in August of that year. (Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834.) 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Dec. 1832. 

® Government to Capt. Faithful, Acting Political Agent, 13th Dec. 
1832, and to Capt. Wade, 5th and 9th of March 1833. 

^ The Bahawalpur Memoirs state that such a recommendation was 
pressed by Dost Muhammad on the Amirs ; the belief in the gradual 
conversion of ‘Kothis’, or residencies or commercial houses, into 
‘Chaonis’, or military cantonments, having, it may be inferred, 
become notorious as far as Kabul. Dost Muhammad’s main object, 
however, was to keep Shah Shuja at a distance ; and he always seems 
to have hold that he was safe from the English themselves so long as 
Lahore remained unshaken. For another instance of the extent to 
which the English were thought to be identified with Shah Shuja, see 
the Asiatic Journal, xix. 38, as quoted by Professor- Wilson in 
Moorcroft’s Travels, p. 340 n., vol. ii. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 9th April 1833. - 
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tlie middle of May, and he entered Shikarpur Avithout 
opposition. The Sindians did not oppose him, but they 
rendered him no assistanee, and they at last thought it 
better to break with him at onec than to put iheir means 
into Ms hands.for their own more assured destruction.^ But 
they were signally defeated near Shikarpur on the 9 th 
January 1834, and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpur, to get 
rid of tlie victor’s presence." The Shah proceeded towards 
Kandahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood 
of that city for a fcAV months ; but, on the 1st July, he wns 
brought to action by Dost Muhammad IClian and his 
brothers, and fairly routed.'’ After many wanderings, and 
an appeal to Persia and to Shall Kamran of Herat, and also 
an attempt upon Shikarpur,* he returned to his old asylum 
at Ludhifina in March 1835, bringing Avith him about 
250,000 rupees in money and valuables.® 

Ranjit Singh, on his part, Avas apprehensive that Shah 
Shupi might set aside their treaty of alliance, so he resoNed 
to guard against the possible consequences of the ex-king’s 
probable success, and to seize PeshaAvar before his tributaries 
could tender their allegiance to Kabul.® A large force, under 
the nominal command of the Maharaja’s grandson, Nau 
Nihal Singh, but really led by Sirdar Harl Singh, crossed 
the Indus, and an increased tribute of horses Avas demanded 
on the plea of the prince’s presence, for the first time, at the 
head of an army. The demand Avould seem to have been 
complied Avith, but the citadel of PeshuAvar Avas ncA^ertheless 
assaulted and taken on the 6th May 1834.’ The holloAV 
negotiations Avith Sultan Muhammad IQian are understood 
to have been precipitated by the impetuous Hari Singh, 
who openly expressed his contempt for all Afghans, and 

’ Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 26th Aug. 1833, and the Memoirs of 
tho BahaAvalpur Family. 

® Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 30th Jan. 1834. 

® Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 26th July 1834. 

Capt. Wado to GoA'crnmcnt, 21st Oct. and 29th Dec. 1834, and 
Gth Fob. 1846. 

® Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 19th March 1836. 

® Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 17th June 1834. 

’ Capt. Wado to Govornmont, 19th hlay 1834. 
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did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Pcsliawnr.^ 

20t^h July TJic Sildis were, in tlie incanlirne, busy elsewlicrc as well 
as in Peshawar itself. In 1802 Ilarl Singh had finally 


1832. 


more coin 
jilelely 

reduced, 

1832-C. 


and Vl'o routed the Uluhammadan tribes above Attock, and to better 
bcrajrii ensure their obedience, he built a fort on the right side of 
the Indus.= In 188-1- a force was employed against the 
Afghans of Tak and Bannu, beyond Dera Ismail IQian ; 
but a considerable detachment signally failed in an attack 
upon a mountain stronghold, and a chief of rank and up- 
wards of 800 men were slain. The ill success vexed the 
Maharaja, and he desired his agent to explain to the British 
authorities the several particulars ; but lest thej' should 
still be disposed to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he 
reminded Capl. Wade that sucli things had happened before, 
that his rash otriccrs did not wait until a breacli had been 
effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General Gillespie 
and the Gurklias at Kalanga afforded an exact illustration 
of what had taken place ! ® In 1833 the grandson of Sansar 
Chand, of Katotch, was induced to return to his countrj*, 
and on his way through Ludhiana he was received witli 
considerable ceremony by the British autliorities, for the 
fame of Sansar Chand gave to his posterity some semblance 
of power and regal dignity. A jaglr or fief of 30,000 rupees 
was conferred upon the young cliicf, for the INIaharaja was 
not disposed from nature to be wantonly harsh, nor from 
polic}'^ to drive anj" one to desperation.'* During tlie same 
year Ranjlt Singh proposed to send a chief to Calcutta with 
presents for the King of England, and not improbably witli 
the vicAv of ascertaining the general opinion about his designs 
on Sind. The mission, under Gujar Singh Majithia, finally 
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1 These views of Hari Singh’s were sufficiently notorious in the 
Punjab some years ago, when that chief was a person before the 
public. 

- Capt. Wade to Govemment, 7th Aug. 1S32. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 10th May 1834. Dora Ismail Khan 
and the country about it was not fairly brought into order until 
two years afterwards. (Caph Wade to Govemment, 7th and 13th 
July 183G.) 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Oct. 1833, and 3rd Jan. 
1835. 
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took its departure in Scpleiuber 1831, and was absent a 
year and a halfd 

Wlicn Mr. Moorcroft was in Ladfildi (in 1821, &c.), the 
fear of Ranjit Singh was general in that country, and tJie 
Sildi governor of Kashmir liad alrcad3' demanded the paj'- 
ment of tribute ; - but the weak and distant stale was little 
molested until the new Rajas of Jammu had obtained the 
government of the hill principalities between the Riivi and 
Jliehun, and felt that their influence with Ranjit Singh was 
secure and commanding. In ISSJ Zorawar Singh, Raja 
Gulab Singh’s commander in Ivishtwar, took advantage of 
internal disorders in Leh, and declared that an estate, 
ancientlj' held bj’ the Ivishtwar cliief, must be restored. He 
crossed into the soutlicrn districts, but did not reach the 
capital until carlj? in 1835. He sided with one of the con- 
tending parties, deposed tlic reigning Raja, and set up his 
rebellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he retained 
some districts along the northern slopes of the Himfdaj'as, 
and readied Jammu with liis spoils towards the close of 
1835. The dispossessed Raja complained to the Chinese 
authorities in Lassa ; but, as the tribute continued to he 
regularl}’- paid bj' his successor, no notice was taken of the 
usurpation. The Governor of Kashmir complained that 
Gulab Singh’s commercial regulations interfered with the 
regular supply of shawl wool, and that matter was at once 
adjusted ; j’^ct the grasping ambition of the favourites never- 
theless caused Ranjit Singh some misgivings amid all tlieir 
protestations of devotion and loj^altj*.® 

But Ranjit Singh’s main apprehensions were on the side 
• of Peshfiwar, and his fondest hopes in the direction of Sind. 
Tile defeat which the Amirs had sustained dimim'shed their 
confidence in themselves, and wlicn Shah Shuja returned 

* Capt. Wado to Government, 11th Sept. 1831, and 4th April 1830. 

" Moorcroft, Travels, i. 420. 

“ Capt. Wado to Government, 27th Jan. 1835, and Sir. Vigne, 
Travels in Kashmir and Tibet, ii. 352 ; their statements being 
corrected or amplified from tho author’s manuscript notes. The 
prince ILharak Singh hecamo especially apprehensive of the designs 
of tho Jammu family. (Capt. Wado to Government, 10th Aug. 
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1835-0. beaten from Kandahar, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad was 
Negolia- understood to be willing to surrender Sliikarpur to the 
lions. Maharaja, on condition of his guarantee against the attempts 

of the ex-king.’^ But this pretext would not get rid of the 
English objections ; and Ranjit Singh, moreover, had little 
confidence in the Sindians. • He kept, as a check over 
them, a representative of the expelled Kalhoras, as a pen- 
sioner on his bounty, in Rajanpur beyond the Indus ; ^ and, 
at once to overawe both them and the Baralczais, he again 
opened a negotiation with Shah Shuja as soon as he returned 
to Ludliiaria.® But his main difiiculty was with his British 
allies ; and, to prove to them the reasonableness of his 
discontent, he w'ould instance the secret aid which the 
Mazari freebooters received from the Amirs ; * he would 
again insist that Sliikarpur was a dependency of the chiefs 
of IHiorassan,® and he would hint that the river below 
Mithankot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river of the 
treaty, — the stream which had so long given freshness and 
beauty to the emblematic garden of their friendship, and 
which continued its fertilizing way to the ocean, separating, 
yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of the 


East ! ® 


But the English had formed a treaty of navigation with 
Sind, and the designs of Ranjit Singh ivere displeasing to 
displeasing them. They said they could not view without regret and 
rnglish disapprobation the prosecution of plans of unprovoked 


Ranjit 

Singh's 

ambition 


t Capt. Wade to Government, Gth Feb. 1835. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. Sarafriiz Khan, 
otherwise called Ghulam Shah, was the Kalhora expelled by the 
Talpnrs. He received Rajanpur in jagir from Kabul, and was 
maintained in it by Ranjit Singh. The place was held to yield 
100,000 rupees, including certain rents reserved by the state, but flio 
district was not really worth 30,000 rupees. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 17th April 1835, and other letters 
of the same year. The Maharaja still urged that the English should 
guarantee, as it wore, Shah Shuja’s moderation in success ; partly, 
perhaps, because the greatness of the older dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
still dwelt in the mind of the first paramount of the Sikhs, but partly 
also wth the view of sounding his European allies as to their real 


intentions. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, Gth Oct. 1830. 
^ Capt. Wade to Government, IGth Jan. 1837. 
® Capt, Wade to Government, Gth Oct. 1830. 
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hostility a^oinst states to uhieh //(»■;/ were houinl hy ties 
of interest and goodwill.* They therefore wisheil to dissuade 
Ranjil Singh agiunsl any attcinj>l on Shikarinir ; hut. they 
felt that this tnnsl he done, discreetly, for their obj('ct was 
to remain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their inlhicncc availahlc for the preservatiim of the 
genend peace." Such were the sentiments of the English ; 
hut, in the meantime, the border disputes between the Sikhs 
and Sindians were fast tending to prodnee a rupture. In 
ISnn the predatory tribe of Ma/iiris, lying along the right 
bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, hud been chastised 
by the Governor of Multan, who proposed to put a garrison 
in their .stronghold of llojhan, hut was restr.iined hy the 
Mahanija from so doing.*' In the .AmTrs of Khairj)ur 
were believed to be instigating the Mayiiris in their attacks 
on the Sikh jmsts ; and as the tribe was regarded by the 
English as dependent on .Sind, although possessed of siieli 
a degree of .separate existenee as to warrant its mention in 
the commercial arrangements ns being entitled to a fixed 
portion of the whole loll, the .AmTrs were informed that the 
English looked to them to restrain the Ma/Jtris, so as to 
dejwivc RanjTt Singh of all ])retext for interference.* The 
aggressions nevertheless eontimied, or were alleged to he 
conlimicd ; and in .Vtignsl IS-'JO, theMnllan Governor took 
formal jiosscssion of Ilojhnn.*’ In the October following llie 
MayJiris were brought to action and defealeil, and tlie .Sikhs 
occupied a fort called Ken, to the south of Rojhan, and 
beyond the proper limit of that tribe.® 

Tims was RanjTt Singh gradually feeling bis way by force ; 
but the English bad, in the meantime, resolved to go far 
beyond him in diplomacy. It bad been determined that 
Capt. Burnes .should proceed on a commercial mission to 

* Government to Capt. Wade, 22nd Ang. 1830. — ^'I'liis plea will 
reeall to mind the usual argument of the Komnns for interference, viz. 
that f/ictr friends were not to ho molc.slcd by strangers. 

- Government to Capt. IVnde, 22nd Aug. 183(!. 

" Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jlay 183.7. 

* Government to Capt. Wade, 27th Slay 183.'>, and 51h Sept. 1830 ; 
and Government to Col. I'ottingcr, 19th Sei>l.. 18.30. 

® Capt. Wade to Govcnimcnt, 29th Aug. 1830. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 2nd Nov, 1830. 
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and they 
resolve on 
mediating 
boUvocn 
KanjU 
Singh and 
the Sind- 
ians. 

The 
English 
desire 
to icstiain 
Ranjit 
Singh 
n'itliout 
threaten- 
ing him. 


_ the countries hordcring on the Indus, with the view of 
coinpJeling the reopening of that river to tlie traffic of tlic 
world.^ But the Maharaja, it was .said, sliould understand 
that their ofjjccts were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, 
his aid was looked for in cstablisliing somewhere a great 
entrepot of trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might 
luivc been commenced at Mitbankot.- Yet the views of the 
British authorities with regard to Sind were inevitably 
becoming political as avcH as commercial. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor-General, had been much 
'lliought about, and the result was a conviction that the 
connexion with it should he drawn closer.® The Amirs, he 
continued, might desire the protection of the English against 
Ranjit Singh, and })rcvious negotiations, which their fears 
or their hostility had broken off, might he renewed with a 
view to ghing them assislanee ; and, finally, it was deter- 
mined that the English Government should mediate between 
Ranjit Singh and the Sindians, and afterwards adjust the 
other external relations of the Amirs when a Resident should 
be stationed at Hyderabad. 

With regard to Ranjit Singh, the English rulers obser\’ed 
that they were hound by the strongest considerations of 
political interest to prevent the extension of the Sildr 
power along the course of the Indus, and that, although 
they would respect the acicnowledged territories of the 
Maharaja, they desired that his existing relations of peace 
should not he disturbed ; for, if war took place, the Indus 
would never be opened to commerce. The political agent 
was directed to use every means short of menace to induce 
Ranjit Singh to abandon his designs against Shikarpur ; 
and Shah Shuja, whose hopes were still great, and whose 
negotiations were still talked of, was to be told that if he 
left Ludhiana he must not return, and that the maintenance 
for his family would be at once discontinued. With regard 
to the Mazaris, whose lands had been actually occupied by 
the Sikhs, it was said that their reduction had effected an 
object of general benefit, and that the question of their 

^ Government to Capt. Wade, Sth )Sopt. 1830. 

® Government to Capt. Wade, 5tli Sept. 1830. 

® Government to Col, Potlinger, 20th Sept. 1830. 
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control could be determined at a futine 1836. 


permanent 
period.^ 

The Sindians, on their part, complained that the fort 
of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Ranjit Singh’s 
demand that their annual complimentarj’- or prudential 
offerings should be increased, or that a large sum should be 
paid for the restoration of tlieir captured fort, they avowed 
their determination to resort to arms." Nor can there be 
an5’^ doubt that Sind would have been invaded by the 
Sikhs, had not Col. Pottinger’s negotiations for tlicir pro- 
tection deterred the Jlaharaja from an act whicli he appre- 
hended the English might seize upon to declare ihtir alliance 
at an end. The princes lOiarak Singh and Nau Nihal Singh 
were each on the Indus, at the head of considerable armies, 
and the remonstrances of the British political agent alone 
detained the Maharaja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 
so evenl}' were peace and war balanced in Eanjit Singh’s 
mind, that Capt. Wade thought it adrisablc to proceed to 
his capital to explain to him in person the rislis he would 
incur by acting in open opposition to the British Government, 
He listened, and at last jielded. His deference, he said, to 
the wishes of his allies took place of every other considera- 
tion ; he would let his relations with tlic Amirs of Sind 
remain on their old footing, he would destroj’’ the fort of 
Ken, but he would continue to occupy Rojhan and the 
hlazari territory’’.® Ranjit Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to jdeld to the demands of the English, for to their under- 
standing it was not clear where such demands would stop ; 
but he shook his head, and asked them what had become of 
the two hundred thousand spears of the iMarathas ! ■* — and. 


The 

Sindians 
impatient, 
and ready 
to rosort'to 
arms. 

Kanjlb 

Singh 

equally 

ready; 


but yields 
to the re- 
presenta- 
tions of 
theEnglish, 
Dec. 1836. 


^ Government to Capt. Wade, 26th Sept. 1836. 

- Capt. AVadc to Government, 2nd Nov. and 13th Dec. 1836. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Jan. 1837. 

^ Cf. Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Jan. 1837. Ranjit Singh 
not unfrequcntly referred to the overthrom of the Maratha power as a 
reason for remaining, under all and any circumstances, on good terms 
with liis European allies. See also Col. Wade’s Narrative of Personal 
Services, p. 44, note. [Though the Maharaja kept loyally to his 
treaty of friendship with the English, he occasionally manifested 
some suspicion of their notorious advance in India. On one occasion 
he was shown a map of the country in which the English possessions 
were marked in red. The Maharaja asked what the red portions 
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wislu'd lo lu-goliiilo ns an iiulppcndinit diii-r -witli the 
Rritisli Govcrnnu-nt.' But. ihc several brothers were 
jealous of one another, many desired separate prineipalil.ic.s, 
Dost, Muhammad aimed at supremney, rumours of Persian 
designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive imlicy 
of Raujit Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east, 
and the chanec presence of ICnglish travellers in Afghani- 
slim again led them to ho]ic that the foreign masters of 
India might be induced to give them stability between 
contending jiowers.” In 18.'i2 Sultan Muhamm.ad Khan 
again nllempfcd to open a negotiation, if only for the release 
of his son, who was a hostage with Raujit. Singh.^ The 
Nawfib, .labbar Khan of Kfdml, likewi^e addressed letters 
to the British frontier authority, and in IStVi Dost Muham- 
mad himself directly ashed for the. friendship of llie Knglish.'* 
All these communications were jmlitely neknowledgtrd. but 
at the time it was liehl desirable lo inmid all intimacy of 
connexion with rulers so remote.® 

In 183i new dangers threatened the usurping Rarakvais. 
Shfdi Shuju had defeated llie Sindians and had arrived in 
force at Kandahar, and the brothers once again (anhsivoured 
lo bring themselves witliin the verge of British sujiremney. 
They had heard of English arts us welt as of English arms ; 

^ Capt. Wndc to Govenuaent, Ittlli May 1832. The 1)rollicrs had 
alrcadj' (1823, 1821) made similar jtroposnis (iirougii Mr. Moorcroft. 
(Sec Triivch, ii. 3t0.) 

- Mr. Fraser and Mr. Stirling, of the llengnl Civil Service, were in 
Afghanistan, the former in 1820, apparently, and the latter in 1828. 
Mr. Masson also entered the coimtry by way of the Lower Punjab 
in 1827, and (ho American, Dr. Harlan, followed him in a year by 
the Bamo route. Dr. Harlan camo to Lahore in 1823, after leading 
tho English authoritic.s (o believe that ho de.sired to eonslitiUo hiniRolf 
an agent between their Government and Shfih Shuja, with rcfcrenco 
doubtless to tho ex-king’s designs on Kribul. (Re.sident at Delhi lo 
Capt. Wade, 3rd Fob. 1820.) The Rev. Mr. Wolh should bo included 
among the travellers in Central Asia at the time in question. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, lOth May and 3rd duly 1832. 

Capt. IVado to Government, 0th Julj' 1832, and 17th dan. 1833. 
Col. Wade in tho xVarrntire of Personal Services, p. 23, note, regards 
those overtures of Dost Muhammad, and also the increased interest 
of Russia and Persia in Afghan affairs, to Lieut. Bunics’s Joumoj' 
(to Bokhara, in 1832) and to Shah Shuja’s designs. 

® Govommont to Capt. Wade, 28th Feb. 1833. 
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and Jabbar 
Khan sends 
his son to 
Ludhiana, 
6th May 
1834. 


Dost Mu- 
hammad 
fonnally 
tenders his 
allegiance 
to the 
English, 

1st July 
1834; 
but defeats 
Shah Shuja 
and re- 
covers 
confidence. 


Dost Mu- 
hammad 
attempts to 
recover 
Peshawar. 


they knew that all were accessible of flattery, and Jabbar 
lOian suddenly proposed to send his son to Ludhiana, in 
order, he said, that his mind might be improved by Euro- 
pean science and civilization.^ But Jabbar lOian, while he 
appeared to adhere to Dost Muhammad rather than to 
others, had nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was 
more than suspected of a wish to make his admiration of 
the amenities of English life the means of acquiring political 
power." Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Muhammad 
left Kabul to oppose Shah Shuja, but the Sikhs had, in the 
meantime, occupied Peshawar, and the perplexed nder 
grasped once more at British aid as his only sure resource.® 
He tendered his submission as a dependent of Great Britain, 
and having thus endeavoured to put his dominions in trust, 
he gave Shah Shuja battle. But the Shah was defeated, and 
the rejoicing victor forgot his difliculties. He declared war 
against the Siklis on account of their capture of Peshawar, 
and he endeavoured to make it a religious contest by rousing 
the population generally to destroy infidel invaders.* He 
assumed the proud distinction of ‘ Ghazi or champion of 
the faith, and the vague title of ‘ Amir which he inter- 
preted ‘ the noble for he did not care to wholly offend his 
brothers, whose submission he desired, and whose assistance 
was necessary to him.® 

Dost Muhammad Klian, amid all his exidtation, was still 
willing to use the intervention of unbelievers as well as the 
arms of the faithful, and he asked the English masters of 
India to help him in recovering Peshawar.® The youth 
who had been sent to Ludhiana to become a student, was 
invested with the powers of a diplomatist, and the Amir 
sought to prejudice the British authorities against the Sikhs, 
by urging that his nephew and guest had been treated 
with suspicion, and had suffered restraint on his way across 
the Punjab. But the English had not yet thought of re- 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th March 1834. 

^ Capt. Wade to Government, 17th iMay 1834. Cf. Blasson, 
Journeys, iii. 218, 220. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Sept. 1834. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jan. 1835. 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 4th Jan. and 13th Feb. 1835. 
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-quiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, and 
Dost Muhammad was simply assured that the .son of Nawab 
Jabbar Mian should be well taken care of on the eastern 
side of the Sutlej. A direct reply to his solicitation was Th» 
avoided, by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans 
were a commercial people equally with the English, and on 
the favourite scheme of the great traflickers of the world, 
the opening of the Indus to commerce. It was hopeil. it 
was added, that the new inqnilse given to trade would 
better help the two governments to cultivate a profitable 
friendship, and the wondering .Vtinr. full of warlike schemes. 

Avas naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to offer 
about a direct route for merchandise between Kfibul and 
the great boundarj' river of the Afghans ! ^ Tlic English 
rulers had also to reply to Ranjit Singh, who was naturally 
suspicious of the increasing intimacy between his allies and 
his enemies, and who dcsireil that the European lonls might 
appear rather as his than as Dost Muhammad’s supporters ; 
but the Govcmor-Genonil observed that any endeavours 
to mediate would lead to consequences seriously embarrass- 
ing. and that Dost Muhammad would seem to have in- 
terpreted general professions of amity into promises of 
assistance.* 


Tile two parties were thus left to their o^vn means. 
Ranjit Singh began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Mian 
from the Amir, with whom he had sought a refuge on the 
occupation of Peshawar by the Siklis ; and the ejected 
tributan.' listened the more readily to the Maharaja’s pro- 
positions, as he appreliendcd that Dost Muhammad would 
retain Peshawar for himself, should Ranjit Singh be beaten. 
Dost Muhammad came to the eastern entrance of the 
MiaibarPass, and Ranjit Singh amused him with proposals 
tmtil he had concentrated his forces. On the 11th of May 
1835, the Amir was almost surrounded. He was to liave 
been attacked on tlie 12th, but he thought it prudent to 

* Govemnieiit to Capt. Wade. 19th April lS34,and 11th Feh. 1S35. 
Abdul Ghias Khan, the son of Jabbar Khan, reached Ludhiana in 
June 1S34, and the origina! intention of sending him to stndv at 
Delhi was abandoned. 

* Government to Capt. Wade, 20th April 1S35. 
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1835-0. retreat, ivhicli he did with the loss of two guns and some bag- 
gage. He liad designed to carry off the Sikli envoy.s, and to 
profit by tlieir presence as liostages or as prisoners ; but 
his brother, Sultan Muhammad lOian, to whom the execu- 
tion of the project had been entrusted, had determined on 
joining Ranjit Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him 
a favourable introduction to the victor. Sultan Jluhammad 
and his brothers had considerable jagirs conferred on them 
in the Peshawar district, but the military control and chil 
management of the province was vested solely in an officer 
appointed from Lahore.* 

Dost Jfu- Dost Muliammad suffered much in general estimation by 
looS"to- withdraiving from an encounter with the Sikhs. His hopes 
wards in the English had not home fruit, and he was disposed to 
^ilTprefers Pensia ; - but the connexion was of less political credit 
an English and utility than one with the English, and he tried once 
183 g"'^'’ more to move the Governor-General in his favour. The 
Sikhs, he said, were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to - 
ThoKanda- the interests of the British Government.® The Kandahar 
dasimuf^of brothers, also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of Herat, 
English aid. and unable to obtain aid from Dost liluhammad, made 
Singi'^n- propositions to the English authorities ; but Kamran’s outv 
dcavours to apprehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 
fhey did not press their solicitations for European aid.* 
haramad. Ranjit Singh, on bis part, disliked an English and Afghan 
alliance, and sought to draw Dost Muhammad within the 
vortex of his omi influence. He gave the Amir vague hopes 
of obtaim'ng Peshawar, and he asked him to send him some 
horses, which he had learnt was a sure way of leading others 
to believe they had won his favour. Dost IMuhammad was 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 23th April, and 1st, loth, and 19th 
May 1835. Cf. Masson, Journeys, iii. 342, &c. ; Mohan Lai, Life 
of Dost Muhammad, i. 172, &c. ; and also Dr. Harlan’s India and 
Afghanistan, pp. 124, 158. Dr. Harlan himself was one of the envoys 
sent to Dost Muhammad on the occasion. 

Tho Sikhs are commonly said to have had 80,000 men in the 
Peshawar valley at this time. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 23rd Feb. 1836. Dost Muhammad’s 
overtures to Persia seem to have commenced in Sept, 1835, 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th Jrdy 1830. 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 9th March 1836. 
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not im-nilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a tribu- 
tary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would be 
declared by the Sikli to refer to Kabul and not to that 
province.^ The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind, 
and he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks 
He was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Siklis 
had sounded his Jjrother, Jabbar lOian, and as Sirdar Hari 
Singh had occupied the entrance of the Ivliaibar Pass and 
entrenched a position at Jamrud, as tlie basis of his scheme 
for getting through the formidable defile.® The Kabul troops 
marched and assembled on the eastern side of IChaibar, 
under the command of Jluhammad Akbar Klian,'* the 
most warlike of the Amir’s sons. An attack was made on 
the post at Jamrud, on the 30th of April 1837 ; but the 
Afghans could not carry it, although they threw tlie Siklis 
into disorder. Harl Singh, bj"^ feigning a retreat, drew tlie 
enemy more fullj’^ into the plains ; the brave leader was 
present everj’vdiere amid his retiring and rallying masses, 
but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival of 
another portion of the Kabul forces converted the confusion 
of the Siklis into a total defeat. But two guns only were 
lost ; the Afghans could not master Jamrud or Peshawar 
itself, and, after plundering the valley for a few days, they 
retreated rather than risk a second battle with the rein- 
forced army of Lahore.® 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 12th April 1837. 

- Capt. Wade to Government, 1st May 1837. 

. ® Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Jan. 1837. 

^ [Afterwards the mm-derer of Sir W. Macnaghten and the chief 
actor in the tragedy of the retreat from Kabul (1842). — ^En.] 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 13th and 23rd May and 5th July 
1837. Cf. Masson, Journeys, iii. 382, 387, and Mohan Lai, Life of 
Dost ilitlmnmad, i. 226, &o. 

It seems that the Afghans were at first routed or repulsed nith the 
loss of some guns, hut that the opportune arrival of Shams-nd-din 
Khan, a relation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned 
the battle in their favour. It is nevertheless believed that had 
not Hari Singh been hilled, the Siklis would have retrieved the day. 
The troops in the Pesliawar valley had been considerably reduced by 
the withdrawal of large parties to Lahore, to make a d^lay on the 
occasion of Kau Nihal Singh’s marriage, and of the expected visit 
of the English Governor-Gteneral and Commander-in-Chief. 
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The death of Harl Singh and the defeat of his army 


Ranjit caused some anxiety in Lahore ; but the Slaharaja promptly 
Singh’s roused his people to exertion, and all readily responded to 
retriere^is Stated that field guns, -were dragged from 

affairs at Ramnagar, on the Chenab, to Peshawar in six days, a 
Pesharrar. distance by road of more than two hundred miles.^ Ranjit 
Singh advanced in person to Rohtas, and the active Dhian 
Singh hastened to the frontier, and set an example of 
devotion and labour by working with his own hands on the 
«atioM°' ® regular fort at Jamrud." Dost Muhammad 

rrithDost "was buoyed up by his fruitless \dctOTy, and he became 
Muhani^ more than ever desirous of recovering a protince so wholly 
Sh^Sbuja. Afghan ; but Ranjit Singh contrived to amuse him, and the 
Maharaja was found to be again in treaty with the Amir, 
and again in treaty with Shah Shuja, and with both at the 
TheEnglisb same time.® But the commercial envoy of the English 
Sdi^tin" gradually sailed high up the Indus' of their imaginary 
between the commerce, and to his Government the time seemed to have 
come when political interference would no longer be em- 
barrassing, but, on the contrary, highly advantageous to 
schemes of peaceful trade and beneficial intercourse. It was 
made Ivnowm that the British rulers would be glad to be the 
means of negotiating a peace honourable to both parties, 
yet the scale was turned in favour of the Afghan, by the 
simultaneous admission that Peshawar was a place to which 
Dost Muliammad could scarcely be e:q>ected to resign all 
claim.* Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of Ranjit Singh 
could be ascertained by Capt. lYade, and Capt, Bumes 
could similarly inquire about the \iews of the Amir. The 
latter officer was formally invested with diplomatic powers,® 
and the idle designs, or restless intrigues, of Persians and 
Russians, soon caused the disputes of Siklis and Afghans to 

1 Lieut.-CoL Steinbach {Punjab, pp. 6f, 6S) mentions that bo had 
himself marched with his Sikh regiment 300 miles in twelve days, and 
that the distance had been performed by others in eleven. 

- Jlr. Clerk’s Memorandum of 1842, regarding tho Sikh chiefs. 
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the more 
especially 
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apprehen- 
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Russia, 


drawn np for Lord Ellenbotough. 

® Cf. Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd June 1837, and Government 
to Capt. Wade, 7th Aug. 1837. 

■* Government to Capt. Wade, 31st July 1837. 

® Government to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept, 1837. 
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merge in the British scheme of rescaling Shah Shnja on the 
throne of Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of 
the English masters of India was again disturbed by the 
rumoured march of European armies, and their suspicions 
were further roused by the conduct of tlic Frcncli General, 
Allard. That ofiicer, after a residence of several years in 
the Punjab, had been enabled to visit his native country, 
and he returned by way of Calcutta in the year 1830. Wliilc 
in France he had induced his Government to give him a 
document, accrediting him to Ranjit Singh, in ease his life 
should be endangered, or in case he should be refused per- 
mission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was understood 
by the English that the paper was only to be produced to 
the Mah<ST(lju in an extremity of the land mentioned j but 
General Allard himself considered that it was only to be so 
laid in form before the English aitihorilies, in support of 
a demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened. 
He at once delivered his credentials to the Sildi ruler ; it 
was rumoured that General Allard had become a French 
ambassador, at\d it ^Yas some time before the British 
autliorities forgave the fancied deceit, or the vain effrontery 
of their guest.- 

1 The idea of Russian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British viceroy in 1831 (sco Murray, lianjU Sivgh, by Prinsop, 
p. ICS), and it at the same timo possessed tlio inquiring but sanguine 
mind of Capt. Bumes, who afterwards gave the notion so much 
notoriety. (See Capt. Wodo to Government, 3rd Aug. 1831.) 

- The author gives what the French officers held to be the intended 
use of the credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conversations on thesubjcct. The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British ambassador 
in Paris, as well as by the authorities in Calcutta, with whom General 
Allard was in personal communication. (Government to Capt. Wade, 
16th Jan, and 3rd April 1837.) 

Of the two views, that of the English is the less honourable, with 
reference to their duty towards Ranjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any attempt on the part of a servant to put himself beyond 
the power of his master, and any interference mthat servant’s behalf 
on the part of the British Government. 

In the letter to Ranjit Singh, Louis Philippe is styled, in French, 

‘ Empereur ’ (Capt. Wade to Government, loth Sept. 1837) ; a title 
which, at the timo, may have pleased the vanity of the French, 
although it could not have informed the understandings of the su-p- - 
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1837. lliHijlt Singli ]ia<l invited Mie Govcnior-Gencral of India, 

Tk! Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Mclcalfc), and the 

murrinsR ot Coniniandcr-in-Ciiief of llie British forces to he jHcsent at 
n'Tl'nls of his grandson, -wliich he designed to celebrate 
1837 . ’ with much splendour. The prince was wedded to a daughter 


of the Sikh chief, Sham Singh Atariwala, in the beginning 
Sir Ilenrj’ of [March 1 837, but of the English authorities Sir Henry Faric 
Lahoro* was able to attend. I’liat able commander wjis ever 

a careful observer of military means and of soldierly 
qualities ; lie formed an estimate of the force which would 
be required for the complete sribjugation of the Punjab, but 
at the same time he laid it down as a principle, that the 
Sutlej and the wastes of Rajputana and Sind were the 
best boundaries whieli the English could have in the east.^ 
I’lic prospect of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and 
hostile designs coxdd not W'ith honour be entertained by 
a guest. Sir Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into 
the marriage festivities of Lahore, and his active mind was 
amused with giving shape to a scheme, which the intuitive 
sagacity of Ranjit Singh had acquiesced in as pleasing to 
The Sikh the just pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The 
Ordor'ot Project of establishing an Order of merit similar to those 
the Star, dying exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 


as, agreeably to Persian and Indian practice, Idng or queen is always 
translated ‘ Padahah ’ equally with emperor. Sir Claude Wade seems 
to think that the real design of the French was to open a regular 
intercourse with Ranjit Singh, and to obtain a political influonoo 
in the Punjab. The Maharaja, however, after consulting the British 
Agent, decided on not taldng any notice of tho overtures. (Sir 
Claude Wade, Narralivc, p. 38, note.) [A piece of diplomacy on 
the part of the French Government, typical of the chicanery of Louis 
Philippe and his advisers. The monarch who could perpetrate tho 
sordid scandal of tho Spanish marriage was equally capable of an 
underhand intrigue with Ranjit Singh. — Ed.] 

^ These views of Sir Henry Fane’s may not bo on record, but they 
were well Icnown to those about his Excelloney. His estimate was, 
as I romomher to have heard from Capt. Wade, 07,000 men, and ho 
thought there might bo a two years’ active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly useful in enabling Lieut. - 
Col. Garden, the indefatigable quarter-mastor-gonoral of tho Bengal 
Army, to compile a detailed map of that part of the country, and which 
formed tho groundwork ot all tho maps used when Iiostilitios did at 
last break out with tho Siklis. 
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among European nalions, had been for sonic Lime enlcr laincd, 
and allhoiigli such a system of distinction can be adapted 
to the genius of any people, the object of the ^laharaja AVas 
simidy to gratify his Englisii neiglibours, and advantage 
Avas accordingly taken of Sir Henry Fane’s presence to 
establish the ‘ Order of the auspicious Star of tlic Punjab ’ 
on a purel}' Britisli modcld Tliis method of pleasing, or 
occupying the attention of tlic English authorities, was not 
unusual ivith Ranjlt Singh, and he was always ready to 
inquire concerning matters which interested them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He woidd ask for 
specimens of, and for information about, the manufacture 
of Sambhar salt and Jilfilwa opium.- So early as 1812 he had 
made trial of the sinceritj" of his new allies, or had shown 
his admiration of their skill, by asking for five hundred 
muskets. These were at once furnished to him, but a 
subsequent request for a supply of fifty thousand such 
weapons excited a passing suspicion.® He readily entered 
into a scheme of freighting a number of boats with merchan- 
dise for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he took 
in commerce, until it was known that he wished the return 
cargo to consist of arms for his infantry.'* ITc would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana, iind he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he might 
receive some hints about the manufacture of iron shrapnels." 
He would inquire about the details of European warfare, 
and he sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian 

* Capt. Wade to Goverumont, 7th April 1837. [On tho occasion 
o£ this visit tho JIahiiriijii displayed considerable interest in tho great 
Avars of Europe. Ho \va^ particularly interested in tho career of 
Napoleon. Col. Wallis, ond of Sir Henry’s staff, had fortunately been 
at Waterloo, and tho Maharaja asked him many questions concern- 
ing tho battle. — 

® Capt, Wado to tho Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan. 1831, and to 
Govommont, 26th Dec. 1835. 

® Capt. Wado to Government, 22nd July 1S3C. 

Cf. Govommont to Capt. Wado, llth Sept. 1837.- 

® Capt. Wade to Government, 7th Dec. 1831. 

" When the restoration of Shah Shuja. aa'us resolved on, Rnnjit 
Singh soiAt shells to Ludhiiina to bo looked at and commonted on, 
ns if, being engaged in ono political enuso, there should not bo any 
rcsorA'o about military secrets ! 
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his ambition on the west, as tlic}' liad already done on the 
east and south. The comincreial policy of the British people 
required that peace and industrj* should at once be intro- 
duced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, lOiora- 
san, and the Punjab ; and it was vainty sought to give fixed 
limits to newly-founded feudal governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It 
was wished that Ranjit Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Amirs of Sindh, and the chiefs 
of Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul should feel themselves 
secure in what they held, but incapable of obtaining more ; 
and that the restless Shah Shuja should quietly abandon 
all hope of regaining the crown of his daily dreams.^ These 
were the \iews which the English viceroy required his agents 
to impress on Talpurs, Baralczais, and Siklis ; and their 
impracticability might have quietly and harmlessly become 
apparent, had not Russia found reason and opportunity to 
push her intrigues, through Persia and Turkestan, to tlie 
banks of the Indus.- The desire of effecting a reconciliation 
between Ranjit Singh and Dost liluhammad induced the 
British Government to offer its mediation ; ® the predilec- 
tions of its frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected 
to resign all pretensions to Peshawar.^ Tlie craftj’^ chief 

1 Cf. Government to Capt. Wade, 13th Nov. 1837, and to Capt. 
Bumes and Capt. Wade, both of tho 20th January 1838. With 
regard to Sind, also, the mews of Ranjit Singh were not held to bo 
pleasing, and tho terms of his communication with the Amirs wero 
thought equivocal, or denotative of a reservation, or of tho expression 
of a right he did not possess. (Government to Capt. Wade, 25th 
Sept, and 13th Nov. 1837.) 

2 Without reference to the settled policy of Russia, or to what sho 
maj' always have thought of the virtual support which England 
gives to Persia and Turkey against her power, the presence of inquiring 
agents in Khorasan and Turkestan, and tho progressive extension 
of tho British Indian dominion, must have put her on the alert, if they 
did not fill her ■with reasonable suspicions. 

3 Government to Capt. Wade, 31st July 1837. 

^ These predilections of Sir .Alex. Burnes, and the hopes founded 
on them bj' Dost Muhammad, were sufiSciently notorious to those in 
personal communication with that valuable pioneer of tho English ; 
andliisstrong-nish to recover Poshawar.atleastfor Sultan Muhammad 
lOian, is distinctly stated in his oira words, in Masson, Journeys, 
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IK’.T-S. 


ll.'ltllllKIll 

f'Vflllll itlv 
fill! I into 
til*' i ift* ' tit 
l'*'.''t!.l !l!l ! 
I!ij .j.i. 

Tl.n 

li:i! ji-'iicy 
<*f ilir 


Hut, iiti'i*',' 

Illi'citi’tllU- 

liriJiittlH 

(iio 
.lilid!! 
til K'lliiil 
wi'i’ly mill 
l/'iidly rfiii- 

t-'f'IVi-ll, 


mtiHf if c of I his p:ii I inlily, ntid «f Ilic Hint his friiMidsIiij) 
w.'is fuiirU'fl, lo Iry nml sfciirf hitiiM lf ;ij;iiinsl thtt only 
pouor lie really fctiretl, viz, fhat of Ihi; Sikhs; and he re* 
Hewed his overltires («i l'erf.i:i iitiii weleoioed a Iliissian 
emissary, wilh Iln; view of inlimidaline liie Hti;.dish into the 
.surrender tif I’eshawnr, aiifl into n <:n;iranlee a^aitisl Uanjit 
Siiittit. I'riemlly assiininej-s lf» the Ktindahar hrolhers". and 
a hint that the Sil:h<. wen- at liberty (o tnareh on Kahtil, 
woiiM have pivt-n Dost Mtihtimmad a jirojier .sense of his 
insipnilieance ; * hnt the tntth mitl the imporlnnee of his 
hostile designs were holh believed or fissnined by the 
llrili'ih fiovernment, while the nintonrs of a norlhern inva- 
sion Were eaj.O'rly reeeix'ed and indnsiriotisly .sjm.'ad by the 
vmifjiiishe<l princes of Iiulia, and tlie whole contitn,- vibrated 
with the Iiopethtif thenneonfjenialtfoininationof tlieKnelisii 
Wits sibotit |o yield to the nseemhmey of another and le.ss 
di.ssimilar nice.- 'I’lie recall of Cmjit. Ihtrnc.s from KabiiJ 
pave sjieta'oiisness to the wildest slatemi.'tits ; the advantage 
of.slrildnp.soniepre.al blow beeame more and more obviovis ; 
for the Kil;e of eonsisteney it was necessary to maintain 
petiee on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to make a 
Iriiimpbatd progress thronpli Centra! Asia, and to leave 
Hhrih ■Simjn tis a dejiendenl [trince on his aacestnd throne. 
The eoneejttion was bohl Jind perfect ; and had it been 

iii. The id'-.n of f.-ikine the dhtrii't frotn tlio Siklis, either 

for Itoit Miihammnd or liis lirothers, is moreover .apparent from 
Sir Alex. IIiirnes'N piiliiished letters of .'ith Oct. ISttT, nnd 2Ctli .Ian. 
and I.'tth March IKIH (Parli.ament.ary r.ap-ra, IS3!)), from the Govern- 
iiient replies of remark and cant ion, dat*'d 20th ,Tnn., and e.spccially 
of 27th April 1H3S, and from Mr. .^las.son'B ptaternent (Journoj’, 
iii. '12:1, -1 IS). Mr. .Ma.s;on liiin.self thnnglit it would be lint justice 
to restore Ilie district to Sultan Muhammad Khan, while Mun.shi 
.Molinn L'd (Life of Ih>it Muhttniini'l, i. 2.')7, Ac.) rcprescnl.s the 
Amir to have t!iou"lit (hat the surrender of IVshawar to his brother 
would have been inon; jirojudicial to his interests than its retention 
by the Sikhs. 

t Such were Gapl. Wnde'H vicw.s, and (liey are sketched in hi.s 
letters of tlio both M.ay and 2Stii Oct. IS37, with reference to 
comniercial objects, nltliouph (he line of policy may not have been 
Blondily adhered to, or fully develop'd. 

- Tho oxtoiil to which Ihi.s feclinp sva.s jirovnlont is known to those 
wlio wt-rc observers of Indian affairs at (he time, and it is dwelt 
upon in the Oovernor-Gcnerara minute of tho 20th Aug. 1S30. 
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steadily adhered to, the whole project would have eminently 
answered the ends intended, and would have been, in every 
way, worthy of the English naine.^ 

In the begimiing of 1838 the Governor-General did not 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shuja ; - but in four 
months tire scheme was adopted, and in May of that year 
Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Ranjit Singh to unfold 
the views of the British Government.® The Maharaja 
grasped at the first idea which presented itself, of making 
use of the Shah at the head of Ms armies, with the proclaimed 
support of the paramount power in India ; but he disliked 
the complete view of the scheme, and the active co-opera- 
tion of his old allies. It chafed him that he was to resign 
all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be enclosed within 
the iron arms of the English rule. He suddenl 3 ^ broke up 

^ The Governor-General’s minute of 12th May 1838, and his 
declaration of the 1st October of the same year, may he referred to 
as summing up the views which moved the British Government 
on the occasion. Both were published by order of Parliament in 
Jilarch 1839. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 20th Jan. 1838. 

® The prosdmate cause of the resolution to restore Shah Shuja 
was, of coxirse, the preference given by Dost Muhammad to a Persian 
and Russian over a British alliance, and the immediate object of 
deputing Sir W. Macnaghten to Lahore was to make Ranjit Singh 
as much as possible a party to the policy adopted. (See, among 
other letters. Government to Capt. Wade, 15th May 1838.)' The 
deputation crossed into the Punjab at Eupar on the 20th May. 
It remained some time at Dinanagar, and afterwards went to 
Lahore. The first interview with Ranjit Singh was on the 31st May, 
the last on the 13th July. Sir William Macnaghten recrossed the 
Sutlej at Ludhiana on the 15th July, and on that and the following 
day he arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restora- 
tion. 

Two months before the deputation waited upon Ranjit Singh, he 
had visited Jammu for apparently the first time in his life, and the 
same may bo regarded as the last in which the worn-out prince 
tasted of unalloyed happiness. Gulab Singh received his sovereign 
with every demonstration of loyalty, and, bowing to the Maharaja’s 
feet, he laid before him presents worth nearly forty thousand pounds, 
saying he was the humblest of his slaves, and the most grateful of 
those on whom he had heaped favours. Ranjit Singh shed tears, 
blit afterwards pertinontlj' observed that, in Jamiuu, gold might be 
seen where formerly there was naught but stones. (Major Maekeson’s 
letter to Capt. Wade of 31st March 1838.) 
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_ his camp at Dlnfinagar, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to Simla ; 
and it was not until he was told the expedition would be 
undertaken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he 
assented to a modifieation of his own treaty with Shah 
Shuja, and that the triple alliance was formed for the sub- 
version of the power of the Barakzais.^ The English, on 
their part, insisted on a double invasion of Afghanistan : 
first, because the Amirs of Sind disliked a proffered 
treaty of alliance or dependenee, and they could conve- 
niently be coerced as tributaries by Shah Shuja on his way 
to Kandahar ; and, secondly, because it was not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-king in the hands of Ranjit Singh, 
who might be tempted to use him for Silch rather than for 
British objects." It was therefore arranged ‘that the Shah 
himself should marcli by way of Shikarpur and Quetta, 
while his son moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawar, 
and at the head of a force provided by the Maharaja of 
the Punjab. The British force assembled at Ferozepore 
towards the close of 1838, and further eclat was given to 

That Ranjit Singh was told ho would bo left out if he did not 
choose to como in, does not appear on public record. It was, however, 
the only convincing argument used during the long discussions, and 
I think Major Mackeson was made the bearer of the message to that 
effect. 

“ Of. the Governor-General’s minute of 12th of May 1838, and his 
instructions to Sir William Macnaghten of the 15th of the same month. 
Ranjit Singh was anxious to get something lasting and tangible as 
Ms share of the profit of the expedition, and ho wanted Jalalabad, 
as there seemed to be a difficulty about SMkarpur. The Maharaja 
got, indeed, a subsidy of two hundred thousand rupees a year from 
the Shah for the use of his troops ; a concession which did not 
altogether satisfy the Governor-General (see letter to Sir William 
Macnaghten, 2nd July, 1838), and the article became, in fact, a dead 
letter. 

The idea of creating a friendly power in Afghanistan, by guiding 
Ranjit Singh upon Kabul, seems to have been seriously entertained, 
and it was a scheme which promised many solid advantages. Of. 
the Governor-General’s minute, 12th May 1838, the author’s abstract 
of wMch differs somewhat from the copy printed by order of Parlia- 
ment in 1839, and Mr. Masson {Journeys, iii. 487, 488) who refers 
to a communication from Sir William Macnaghten on the subject. 
For the treaty about the restoration of Shah Shuja, seo Appendix 
XXX. 
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the opening of a memorable campaign, by an interchange 
of hospitalities between the English viceroy and the Sikii 
ruler.^ Ostensibly Ranjit Singh had reaclicd the summit of 
liis ambition ; he was acknowledged to be an arbiter in the 
fate of that empire which had tjwannizcd over his peasant 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction 
by the foreign paramounts of India : but his health had 
become seriously impaired ; he felt that lie was in truth 
fairly in collision with the English, and he beeamc indifferent 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into w'hicli 
he had entered. Shahzada Taimur marched from Lahore 
in January 1839, accompanied bj' Col. Wade as the British 
representative ; but it was with difficulty the stipulated 
auxiliary force was got together at Peshawar, and although 
a considerable army at last encamped in the valley, the 
commander, the iNIaharaja’s grandson, thwarted the nego- 
tiations of Prince Taimur and the English agent, by en- 
deavouring to gain friends for Lahore rather than for the 
proclaimed sovereign of the Afghans.== Ranjit Singh’s 
health continued to decline. He heard of the fall of Kan- 
dahar in April, and the delay at that place may have served 
to cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English 
w'ould yet be baffied ; but he died on the 27th of June, at 
the age of fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghazni and the 

1 At one of tlio several meetings vhich took place on this occasion, 
there was an interchange of compliments, which maj’ be noticed. 
Eanjit Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, 
the red and yellow colours of which were, he said, so blended, that 
although the semblance was twofold the reality was one. Lord Auck- 
land replied that the JIaharaja’s simile was very happy, inasmuch 
as red and yellow were the national colours of the English and Sildis 
respectively ; to which Eanjit Singh rejoined in the same strain 
that the comparison was indeed in every way appropriate, for the 
friendship of the two powers was, like the apple, fair and delicious. 
The translations were given in English and Urdu with elegance and 
emphasis by Sir William Macnaghten and Fakir Aziz-ud-din, both 
of whom were masters, although in difierent ways, of language, 
whether written or spoken. 

- See, among other letters, Capt. Wade to Government, 18th Aug. 
1839. For some interesting details regarding Capt. Wade’s military 
proceedings, see Lieut. Barr’s published Journal-, and for the 
diplomatic history, so to speak, of his mission, see Munshi Shahamat 
All, Sikhs and Afghans. 
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]pnr>. opciipniion of Kalml, atui (lie forcing of tl(c Klmibnr Pass 
Willi the aifl of liis own troops, placed Hie seal of success on 
a campaign in which he was an unwilling sharer. 

Tilt' poliji- Itanjll. Singh found the I’unjab a waning confederacy, a 
noiM.r ilK' faclions of its eliicfs, pressed by the Afghans and 

.‘lildis, as Iho Maralhas, and ready to submit lo English supremacj’. 

He consolidated the numerous iielly stales into a kingdom, 
ni'iiiuH (if he wrested from Kabul the fairest, of its jirovinccs, and he 
*,V"by gave the jiolenl. haiglish no cause for interference. He 
found tlm military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 
brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and lie left it 
mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thousand 
Avcll-armcd yeomanry and militia, and more than three 
hundred jiieees of eannon for the field. His rule was founded 
on the feelings of a people, hut it involved the joint action 
of the neeessarj’ principles of military order and territorial 
extension ; and when a limit hud been set to Sikh dominion, 
and his own commanding genius was no more, the vital 
spirit of his race began to consume itself in domestic con- 
tentions.* 

* In 18111, Caiif. Murrny o.stiniatod tlie Sikli revenue at little more 
tlmii 21 millions sterling, and Iho army at 82,000 men, including 

10.000 regular infantry and 370 gnn.s. (Jlurmy, Hanjil Singh, by 
Prinsep, pp. ISo, 180.) In tlio samo jvar Capt. Burncs (JVnrff.s', 
i. 280, 201) gives tlio rcvc'iuio at 21 millions, and tho armj' at 7f>,000, 
ineluding 2o,000 regular infantry. Sir. Jlnsson {Journegs, i. *130) 
giws tho samo revenue ; but fixe.s Iho army at 70,000 men, of whom 

20.000 were disoiidined. Tliis may ho assumed ns an cstimnto of 
1838, when Jlr. SInsson returned from Kabul. In 1815, Lieut.-Col. 
Stoiuhaoli {Pinijah, p, 58) states tho army to have amounted to 

110.000 men, of whom 70,000 wore regulars. Tlio returns procured 
for Govornmont in 1811, and which cannot ho far wrong, show that 
thoro wore upwanl.s of 10,000 rcgnlnrly drilled infanlrj', and a force 
of about 125,000 men in all, mniiitninod with about 375 guns or 
field carriages. Cf. tho CalcuUa Peviav, iii. 170 ; Dr. Maegregor, 
Sikhs, ii. 80, and Major Smith, Pcigning Fmnilgof Lahore, appendices, 
p. xxxvii, for estimates, correct in somo particulars, and moderate 
in others. 

For a statomont of tho Lahore revenues, see Appendix XXXVIII ; 
and for n list of tlio Lahore army, sco Appendix XXXIX. 

Many descrijitions of Knnjit Singh’s jicrson and manners liavo 
boon written, of which tho fullest is perhaps that in Prinsop’s edition 
of Murxnj', Life, p. 187, &c. ; while Capt. Osborno’s Court and Camp, 
and Col. Lawroiico’s Adfcnliircr in the Pnnjah, contain many illus- 
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WJicn Ennjit Singh vas Lord Aucldand’s liosl, at, Lahore 1&3!). 
and AnirUsar, his nitcranco was dilhcult, and llic poivcr.s of 
his body feeble ; he gradually lost the use of his speceh, and ncos of 
of the faculties of his mind ; and, before his death, the 
Rajas of .Tammu had usurped to themselves the whole of iiri^gnbout 
the functions of government, which the absence of Nan dw quiet 
Nilifd Singh enabled them to do with little diiriculty. The oMChaiuk 
army was assembled, and a litter, said to contain the dying Singli. 
iMaharaja, was carried along the extended line. Dhian 
Singh was assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed 
to take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and from 
time to time, during the solemn proecssion, he made known 
that Ranjit Singh declared the Prince Kharak Singh his 
successor, and himself, Dhian Singh, the wav.Tr or minister 
of the kingdom.* The soldiery acquiesced in silence, and 
the British Government was perhajis more sincere than the 
Sikh people in the congratulations offered, agreeably to 
custom, to the new and unworthy master of the Punjab. 

trativo touches and anecdotes. The only good likeness of tho 
^lahnnija which has been published is that taken by tho Hon. Jliss 
Eden ; and it, cspcoinlly in the original drawing, is true and expres- 
sive. Ranjit Singh was of small stature. When young bo was dex- 
terous in all manly exorcises, but in his old age bo bccnino weak and 
inclined to corpulency. He lost an oyc when a child by thd small-pox, 
and tho most marked characteristic of his mental powers was a broad 
and massive forehead, which tho ordinary portraits do not show. 

* Jlr. Clerk’s memorandum of 1842 for Ijord Ellcnhorough. 
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FROM TIIFi DEATH Ol-’ MADArA.TA RAN.TIT SINGH 

TO THE DEA'I’H OF ^\'AZrIl .TAI\AHIR SINGH 

1830-1.1 

Klinrak Siiigli’a power usurped Iiy Ids son Nan Nilifil Singh — 
laent.-Col. Wndo and Mr. Clerk — Nnii Nilifd Singh and tho 
Rajas of .Taintnii — Tho death of JCharnk Singh — Tho death of 
Nan Nilull Singh — Shcr Singh proclaiinod Maharaja, but tho 
authority of sovereign n.ssuined by tho mother of Nau Nihfil 
Singli — , Slier Singh gains over tho troops and succeeds to power — 
Tlio arinj' nssuines a voieo in affaira, and bocoinc.s an organized 
political body — The Knglish willing to interfere — ^Tho English 
undervalue tho Sikhs — ^The Sikhs in Tibet : — opposed by tho 
Cliine.so, and restrained by tho English — Tho English in Kabul — 
General Pollock’s campaign — ^Tho Sindhianwala and Jammu 
families — ^I’ho death of Shcr Singh — The, death of Raja Dhian 
Singh — Halip Singh proclaimed Maharaja wilh Ilira Singh as 
Wazlr — Unsucee.ssful insurrections — Pandit Jail’s proceedings 
and views — Ilira Singh expelled and slain — Jawabir Singh 
nominated Wazlr — Gulab Singh submits — Pishaura Singh in 
robollion — iTawfiliir Singh put to death by tho army. 

Tirii imbecile Kharak Singli was acknowledged as the 
master of the Punjab ; but Shcr Singh, the reputed son of 
the deceased king, at once urged his superior claims or 
merits on the attention of the British viceroy ; ^ and Nau 
Nihfd Singh, the real offspring of the titular sovereign, 
hastened from Peshawar to lake upon himself the duties of 
ruler. Tlio prince, a j'outh of eighteen, was in his heart 
opposed to the proclaimed minister and tlie Rajas of 
Jammu ; but the ascendanej'' of one Chet Singh over the 

1 Govornmont to Mr. Clerk, 12th July 1S39. Sir. Clerk, who was 
acting for Col. Wade whilo absent at Peshawar, seems to h,avo detained 
Slier Singh’s messenger, and to have sent his letter to tho Govornor- 
Gonoral somewhat in that ordinary spirit of Indian correspondence, 
which ‘ transmits ’ everything ‘ for information and for such orders 
as may seem necessary ’. Lord Auckland hastily desired Slier Singh 
to bo told Kliarak Singh was his master. 
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ivcak mind of tlic Jilaluvraju, and Ivharak Singh’s own desire 
of resting upon the inilucncc of the British agent, induced 
the two parlies to coatcsec, first for the destruction of the 
minion, and afterwards for (iic removal of Col. Wade. That 
oniccr had stood high with Ranjit Singh as a liberal coustrucr 
of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully show Iiow a 
collision with the English was to he avoided ; he had steadily 
refused to make Dhiiln Singh the medium of his communica- 
tions with the old iilahanlju ; he had olTcndcd the heir- 
apparent by unceremoniously accusing him of machinations 
with Afghan chiefs ; and in the cj’cs of the Sikhs lie was 
pledged to Kharak Singh at all hazards, by the prominent 
jiart he had taken in the meeting at Rujiar before noticed. 
His presence was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded, 
by men not inclined to wholly yield themselves to English 
counsels, and yet accuslomcd to see the suggestions of the 
Governor-General regularly curried into cfTeet iiy tlie 
sovereign of Lahore. 

Tlic privacy of the r^laliaraju's household was rudely 
violated by the prince and minister at daybreak on the 8th 
of October 1839, and Chet Singh was awakened from his 
slumbers to be put to death, witlun a few paces of his 
terrified mastcr.'^ The removal of Col. Wade was mixed up 
with the passage of British troojis across the Punjab, and 
bad to be effected in another manner. 

The Governor-General had designed that the Anglo- 
Indian army which accomiianicd Slulh Shuja should return 
• by way of Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps through 
thcBolan Pass ; and wJicn his lordship visited Ranjit Singh 
at Lahore, iJic proposition was verbally conceded, although 

^ Gulfib Singh was perhaps tlio most prominent and resolute actor 
in this tragedj-, althougli his brother and Nnu Nihal Singh wore both 
present. Col. Wade was desired to c.vprcss to the Lahore Court tho 
regret o( tho British Government that such a scene of violence should 
have occurred (Government to Col. Wade, 2Sth Oct. 1839) ; and 
similarly Mr. Clerk had been directed to extdnin to Kharak Singh 
the disajiprobation with which the English viewed tho practice of 
sati, with reference to what had taken place at his father’s funeral. 
(Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839.) [For a detailed account 
of this sati the reader is referred to Latif. TJislorir of tho Ptin iah, 
pp. 402-6 — Ed.}. 
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not definitively settled by an interchange of letters.^ In 
September 1 839, Mr. Clerk was sent on a mission of condo- 
lence and congi-atnlation to the new Maharaja, and to 
finally arrange about the return of Lord Keane with the 
stormers of Ghazni.- The prince and minister were cadi 
conscious of tlioir mutual enmity and secret design of 
grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to 
the presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab 
than to one hovering on a distant frontier. It might be used 
to take part with one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned against both in favour of the contemned IGiarak 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be wholly 
refused, and they therefore urged a march by the dilficult 
route of Dera Ismail Khiin, and they succeeded in fixing 
upon a line which prudently avoided the capital, and also 
in obtaining a premature assurance that an English force 
should not again march through the Sikh country.® The 
chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever been with that prompt and approved functionary. 
Something is always expected from a cliange, and when a 
return mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that 
Col. Wade had made himself personally objectionable to 
those who exercised sway at Lahore ; and the complaint 
was repeated to Lord Keane, -when he qiutted his army for 
a few daj's to r’isit the Maharaja.'’ In the month of Novem- 
ber (1839), Col. Wade was himself at the Sildi metropolis 
on his way from Kabul, but Ivliarak Singh was kept at a 
distance on pretence of devotional observances, lest he 
should throw himself on the protection of one believed to 

^ Government to iMr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839. 

“ [Kandahar liad been entered by the Englisli and SJiiih SJnija 
l>roclnimod Amir on May Sth, 1839. Glmzni was stormed in July. 
Kabul was entorod in August, and it was then arranged that the 
bulk of tho army should return to India, leaving an army of occupa- 
tion to maintain Shah Shuja upon his throne. — En.] 

® !Mr. Clerk to Government, 14th Sept. 1839. Tho Govornor- 
Gonoral was not satisfied that n kind of pledge had been given that 
British troops should' not again cross tho Punjab. (Government to 
ISlr, Clerk, I4th Oct. 1839.) 

•’ See, particularly, Government to Col. Wade, 29th Jan. IS40, 
and Col. Wade to Government, 1st April 1840. 
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be ill-disposed towards those who sought his life, or Jus 1840. 
■\’irtual relinquishment of power.^ 

A portion of the Britisli army of invasion had eventually The relief 
to be left in Afghanistan, as it was tliought that Shall Shuja 
could not maintain himself without support. The wants of in Kabul, 
regular forces are manifold, and a supply of stores and 
ammunition had to be collected for transmission to Kabul 
on Col. Wade’s resumption of his duties at Ludhiana, 
toM-ards the end of 1839. It AvaS desired to send a regiment 
of Sepoj’^s as a guard Avith the conA'oy, but the Sikli minister 
and heir apparent urged that sucli could not be done under 
the terms of the agreement concluded a fcAV months pre- 
Auously. Their aA'ersion to their old English representatiA'e 
AA'as mixed up AAuth the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus A'entured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly Avith the vicAv of 
discrediting Col. Wade. The GoA'ernor- General AA'as justly 
impressed AA'ith the neeessity of keeping open the straight 
road to Kabul, and he 5 'ielded to the Avishes of the Lahore 
factions and remoA'cd his agent, but not before Dhian Singh 
and tlie prince had despaired of effecting their object, and 
had allowed the conA'oy, bristling AA'ith baj'onets, to proceed 
on its way.” In tlie beginning of April 1840, Mr. Clerk 
succeeded to tlie charge of tlie British relations AA'ith the 
Punjab ; and, independent of his general qualifications, 
he AA'as the person best suited to the requirements of the 
time ; for the A'ery reason which rendered the agency of 

1 Of. Munshi Shahamat Ali, Sikhs and Afghans, p. 543, &c., and 
some remarks in a note, p. 545, about the English policy generally 
toAVards Kharak Singh, which note may safely bo held to be Col. 

Wade’s OAv'n. Doubtless had Col. Wade continued to enjoy the com- 
lilete confidence or support of the Governor-General, the subsequent 
history of the Punjab Avould have been different from, if not better 
than, that which all have Avitnessed. So much may tho British 
representative effect at an Indian court, Avithout directly interfering, 
proArided he is at once firm, judicious, and well-informed. 

“ The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, which 
made him the more desirous of having an agent on the frontier, 
at once approved of by himself and agreeable to the Sikhs, i. e. to 
the influential parties for the time being at Lahore. (Government 
to Col. Wade, 29th Jan. 1840.) 

Q 2 
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1810. ■ Col. Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve 

Sind and to invade Afghanistan, now rendered that of 
l\Ir. Cleric ecpially benefieial to the indeterminate poliey of 
the English in India. Both olfieers had the eonfidcncc of 
the defaclo Sikh rulers of the time, and all their rccoinmcu- 
dations were held to be given in a spirit of goodwill towards 
the Government of the Punjab, as well as in obedicnee to 
the dietates of British interests. 

English Mc- The Sikh prince and thc'Englisli viceroy had thus each 
nbout'°”^ accomplished the objects of the moment. On the one hand, 
trade. the Maharaja was overawed by the vigour and success of 
his aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a policy 
which connected the west of Europe with the south of Asia 
by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention of each 
party was next turned to other matters of near concern, 
and the English recurred to their favourite scheme of navi- 
gating the Indus, and of forming an entrepot on that river, 
which should at once become the centre of a vast trallic.^ 
The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1839 the Sikhs 
deferred to the changing views of their allies, and put the 
duty on the goods themselves, according to an assumed 
ad valorem scale, instead of on the containing vessels. “ Tliis 
scheme inevitably gave rise to a system of search and deten- 
tion, and in June 1840 the tolls upon the boats were again 
reimposed, but at reduced rates, and with the omission of 
such as contained grain, wood, and limestone.^ But in spite 

^ Govornmont to Mr. Clork, 4th May 1840. Tho cstablialimont of a 
groat entrepot of trade was n main feature of tho schomo for opening tho 
navigation of tlio Indus. (Govornmont to Capt. Wade, 6th Sept. 1836.) 

" Mr. Clork to Govornmont, 19th May and 18th Sopt. 1830, and 
Govornmont to Mr. Clork, 20th Aug. 1839. For tho agroomont 
itself, soo Appendix XXXI. 

® Mr. Clork to Govornmont, Gth May and 16th July 1840. For 
tho agroomont itself, soo Appondi.x XXXII. Subscguonlly, idle 
discussions occasionally arose with local authorities, as to whothor 
limo was included under limestone, whether bamboos woro wood, 
and whothor rice was comprohended under tho toohnioal term 
‘ grain ’, which it is not in India. Similarly tho limited moaning of 
‘ corn ’ in England has, perhaps, given rise to tho modern phraso 
‘ bread-stuffs ’. 
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of every government endeavour, and of tiie adventitious 
aid of large consuming armies, tire expectation of creating 
an active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly because Sind and Afghanistan are, 
in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and are in- 
habited by half-savage races, with few wants and scanty 
means ; and partly because a large capital has for ages been 
embarked in the land trade which connects the north of 
India with the south, which traverses the old principalities 
of Rajputana and the fertile plains of Malwii, and which 
gives a livelihood to the owners of numerous herds of camels 
and black cattle. To change the established economy of 
prudent mercliants must be the work of time in a country 
long subject to political commotion, and the idea of forming 
an emporium by proclamation savours more of Eastern 
vanity than of English sense and soberness.^ 

Nan Nihal Singh’s great aim was to destroy, or to reduce 
to insignificance, the potent Rajas of Jammu, who wished to 
engross the whole power of tlie state, and who jointly held 
Ladakh and the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jhelum in fief, besides numerous estates in various parts of 
the Punjab. He took advantage of the repeated dilatorincss 
of the Mandi and other Rajput chiefs around Kangra in 
paying their stipulated tribute, to-move a large force into the 
eastern hills, and tlie resistance his troops experienced amid 
mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the continuous 
dispatch of reinforcements. His design was, to place a 
considerable army immediately to the north-east of Jammu, 
to be ready to co-operate with Ric troops which could reach 
that place in a few marches from Lahore. The commanders 
chosen were the skilful General Ventura and the ardent 
young chief Ajit Singh Sindhiamvala, neither of whom bore 
goodwill to^Yards Raja, Dhian Singh." The plans of tlie 

^ Nevertheless the experiment was repeated in 1846, on the annexa- 
tion of the Jnllundur Doah, when it was hoped, but equally in vain, 
that Hosliiarpur might suddenly become a centre of exchange. 
Every part of India hoars various marks of the unrealized hopes 
of sanguine individuals with reference to the expected benefits of 
English sway, which diffuses, indeed, some moral as well as material 
blessings, but which must effect its work by slow and laborious means 

- Cf, Hr. Clerk to Government, Gth Sept, 1840. 
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yoiitliftiJ prince thus seemed in every way well devised for 
Inlcrruplcd J'is grasp, but his attention was dis- 

by discus- traded by disputes with the Englisli aiitliorities about the 
tlic'Engiisb expanding dominion of Lahore and of the rc- 

aboul At- Stored emjnre of Kabul, and by a direct accusation not only 
gluiuistun, Qf encouraging turbulent refugees from Shilh Shuja’s power, 
but of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad lOuin, 
who rvas tlien preparing for tliat inroad which fluttered the 
English authorities in Ivljorasan, and yet paved the way for 
the surrender of their dreaded enemy, Shfih Shuja claimed 
all jflaces not sj)ceificd in the trcatj% or not directly held by 
Lahore ; nor can it be denied that the English functionaries 
about the Sludi were disposed to consider old Durrani 
claims ns more valid than the new rights of Sikh conquerors ; 
and thus the province of Peshawar, which the Punjab 
Government further maintained to have been ceded in form 
by the Shall separately in IS'dt, as well ns by the treaty of 
1 838, was projioscd to be reduced to strips of land along the 
banks of its dividing river.' Intercepted papers were pro- 
duced, bearing the seals of Nau Nihill Singh, and jn’ornising 
])ecuniury aid to Dost Muhammad ; but the charge of 
t reachery was calmly repelled, the seals were alleged to be 
forgeries, and the British agent for the Punjab admitted 
that it was not the character of the free and conPidcut Sikhs 
to resort to secret and traitorous correspondence." The 
Barak'/, ai chief, Sultan Muhammad Khan, was, however, 
made to lead as prisoners to Ludhiana the Ghil'/,ai rebels 
who had sought an asylum in his fief of Kohat, near Pesha- 
war, and whose near presence disturbed the antagonistic 
rule of the arbitrary Shrih and his moderate English 
allies.® 

' Soo particularly Sir William Macnagliton to Govornmont, 28tli 
Feb. and 12th March 1840. 

® Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st Oct. 1840, and Mr. Clerk to Govorn- 
mont, 9th Bee. 1840. Cf., however, Col. Stoinbaoli {Twijah, p. 23), 
who states that the prince was rousing Nopfil as well as Kabul to 
aid him in o.vpolling tho English ; forgetful that Nau Nihfil Singh's 
first object was to make lumsolf master of tho Punjab by destroying 
the Jammu Riljas. 

® Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th Oct., and Ur. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 14th May, 10th Sept., and 24th Get. 1840. 
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Nau Nihal Singli thus seemed to have overcome the 
danger ivhich threatened him on the side of England, and 
to be on the eve of redueing the overgrown power of his 
grandfather’s favourites. At the same time the end of the 
Maharaja’s life was e^ndently approaehing ; and although 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by nnlilial harshness, there were none who 
cared for a ruler so feeble and unworthy. Kharak Singh 
at last died on the 5th November 184.0, prematurely old 
and care-worn, at the age of. thirty-eight, and Nau Nihal 
Singh became a Idng in name as well as in power ; but the 
same day dazzled him with a crown and deprived him of 
life. He had performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of 
his father, and he was passing under a covered gateway with 
the eldest son of Gulab Singh by his side, when a portion of 
the structure fell, and killed the minister’s nephew on the 
spot, and so seriously injured the prince that he became 
senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It is 
not positively known that the Rajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nau Nihal Singh ; but it is difiieult to acquit them 
of the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of 
committing it. Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is 
equally certain that the prince was compassing their degra- 
dation, and, perhaps, their destruction.^ Nau Nihal Singh 
was killed in his twentieth year ; he promised to be an able 
and vigorous ruler ; and had his life been spared, and had 
not English poliey partly forestalled him, he would have 
found an ample field for his ambition in Sind, in Afghani- 
stan, and beyond the Hindu Kush ; and he might, perhaps, 
at last have boasted that the inroads of Mahmud and of 

^ Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov. 1840, 
who, further, in his memorandum of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellen- 
borough, mentions Gen. Ventura’s opinion that the faU of the gateway 
was accidental. Lieut.-Col. Steinbach, Punjab (p. 24), and Major 
Smith, Roigning Family of Lahore (p. 35, &o.), may bo quoted as 
giving some particulars, the latter on the authority of an eye-witness, 
a European adventurer, known as Capt. Gardner, who was present 
a part of the time, and whose testimony is unfavourable to Raja 
Dhian Singh. [The scene of this tragedy was the gateway in the fort 
at Lahore facing the Hazuri Bagh and the Badshahi Musjid. It is now 
closed, but may be easily recognized by its prominent towers. — ^En.ji 
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Tairnfir Iiiul been fiillj' avenged by tlie aroused peasants of 
India. 

Slii'r Sitifili Tlic good-natured volujituarj*, Slier Singh, ivas regarded 
sovpre'i't'tr^ the Sikh minister and by the British agent as the only 
person who could .succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; 
and as lie was absent from Lahore ivlicn the Mahrirfija died 
and Ids son was killed, Dhian Singh concealed the latter 
cireumstance as long as jiossihlc, to give Slier Singh time to 
collect his iniincdiale friends ; and the English representa- 
tive urged him by inc.ssage to maintain good order along the 
frontier, ns men’s minds were likely to be excited by what 
had taken place.* But- Slier Singh’s paternity was more 
than doubtful ; he possessed no commanding and few 
popular qualities ; the Rajas of .Jammu were odious to the 
hill Clinnd majority of the Sildi cliicfs ; and thus Chand Kaur, the 

Knur, the -widow of Kliarak Singh, and the mother of the slain 
indoir of ” 

Kbarak pnncc, assumed to herself the functions of regent or ruler, 
Singh, somewhat uncxpcctedlv indeed, but still unopposed at tlie 

05511111 C9 * • ■' A * 

jjowor.aml nioiiient by those whom she had surprised. She was sup- 
plier Singh ported by several men of reputation, but mainly by the 
Sindbianwala family, whieli traced to a near and common 
ancestor with Ranjlt Singh. The lady herself talked of 
adding to the claims of the youthful Illra Singh, bj* adopting 
him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted bj’ 
the old Maharaja. She further distracted the factions by 
declaring that, her daughter-in-law was pregnant ; and one 
party f ried to gain her over by suggesting a marriage with 
Slier Singh, an alliance which she spurned, and the other 
more reasonably proposed Atar Singh Sindhianwala as a 
suitable partner, for she might have taken an honoured 
station in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom in the north-west of Lidia. But the widow of the 
lilaharaja loudty asserted her own right to supreme poiver, 
and after a few weeks the government was stated to be 
composed, 1st, of the ‘ Mai ’, or ‘ IMother ’, pre-eminently as 
sovereign, or as regent for the expected offspring of Nau 
Nihfil Singh ; 2nd, of Slier Singh as vicegerent, or as president 
of the council of state ; and, 3rd, of Dhian Singh as wazlr, 

* Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr. Clerk’s 
Alomorandum of 1842. 
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or cxcctiiivc minister. The compromise was a mere tem- 
porary expedient, and Dliian Singh and Sher Singh soon 
afterwards began to absent themselves for varying periods 
from Lahore : the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business whieh had arisen with the English, and with which 
he was familiar, would show to all that his aid was essential 
to the government ; and the other, or indeed both of them, 
to silently take measures for gaining over the army with 
promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force might, 
be resorted to at a fitting time. But the scorn with which 
Sher Singh's-hcreditary claim was treated made the minister 
doubtful whether a more suitable instrnment might not be 
ncccssar}'-, and the English anthorilies were accordingly 
reminded of wlial perhajis tliey had never laiown, viz. that 
Rani Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Ranjit Singh, 
had borne to him a son named DnlTji, a few months before 
the conferences took jilace about reseating Shi'di Shuja on 
the throne of Kfdnd.'^ 

The British viceroy did not acknowledge I\Iai Chand Knur 
as the undoubted successor of her husband and son, or as 
the sovereign of the country ; but he treated her govern- 
ment as one dc facto, so far as to carr}' on business as usual 
through the accredited agents of eilherpower. TlicGovernor- 
Gcncral’s anxiety for the preservation of order in the Punjab 
was nevertheless considerable ; and it was increased by the 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost 
liluhammad and the resolution of meeting him with English 
means alone, rendered the dispatcli of additional troops 
necessary, and before Kharak Singh’s death three thousand 
men had reached Ferozeporc on their waj’’ to Kfdiul.^ The 
progress of this strong brigade was not delayed by the. con- 
tentions at Lahore ; it pursued its march without interrup- 
tion, and on its arrival at Peshawar it found Dost INIuham- 
mad a prisoner instead of a victor. The cx-AmTr journeyed 

^ Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, of dates between the 10th Nov. 
1840, and 2nd Jan. 1841, inclusive, particularly of tho 11th and 24th 
Nov. and 11th Dec., besides those specified. It seems almost certain 
that the existence of the boy Dalip was not before Iniown to tbo 
British authoritie.s. 

“ Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st and 2nd Nov. 1840, and other 
letters to and from that functionary. 
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l.lirougli the I’unjiib escorted by a relieved brigade ; and 
althongli Slier Singh was then laying siege to the eitadel of 
Lahore, llie original priidenee of fixing a route for British 
Iroojis clear of the Sikh cajiitnl, and the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Muhainnindan Irihcs, left the English cotn- 
niandcr unaware of the struggle going on, except from 
ordinary re])orts and news-writers.’ 

.Slier .Siiinh The English Government made, indeed, no declaration 

ulr nooi'w "'**^'* regard to the Lahore succession ; but it was believed 
with Dhirni by all that. Slier Singh was looked upon as the proper repre- 
sentativc of tlie kingdom, and the advisers of Mai Cliand 
Kaur soon found tliat they could not withstand the specious 
claims of the iirincc, and the commanding influence of the 
Britisii name, without throwing themselves wholly on the 
supjiort of Raja Dhian Singh. Tliat chief was at one time 
not unwilling to be the sole minister of the Maharani, and 
the more sagacious Gulab Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in a female rule, 
which might not attend the direct sway of a prince of aver- 
age understanding, inclined to favouritism, and pledged to 
Sikh princiiiles. But the Mai’s councillors would not consent 
to he thrown wholly into the shade, and Dhian Singh thus 
kept aloof, and secretly assured Slier Singh of liis support 
at a litling time. The prince, on his part, endeavoured to 
sound the English agent as to his eventual recognition, and 
lie was satisfied with the reply, although he merely received 
an assurance that the allies of tliirty-two years wished to 
sec a strong government in the Punjab.- 
Shor .Singh Slier Singh had, with the minister's aid, gained over some 
I a\iore divisions of the army, and he believed that all would declare 
1 lih-lSth for him if he boldly put himself at their head. The eagerness 
.Tail. ]8Jl. qP prince, or of Jiis immediate followers, somcu’hat pre- 
ciiiitatcd measures ; and when he suddenly appeared at 
Lahore, on the 14th January 1841, he found that Dhian 
.Singh had not arrived from Jammu, and that Gulab Singh 

’ The returning brigade was commanded by the veteran Col. 
Wlieelor [afterwards Sir Hugh IVlieoler, the ill-fated commander of 
the garrison of Cauiipore — ^E d.], wlioso name is familiar to the public 
in connexion both with Afghan and Sikh wars. • 

- See Ml'. Clerk’s letters to Government of Deo. 1840 and Jan. 
1841, generally, particularly that of the 9th Jan. 
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•would rather fight for the Mahiirani, the aclaiowledgcd head 
of the state, than tamely beconu a ])arty on compulsion to 
his ill-arranged schemes. But Sher Singh was no longer his 
own master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded 
to breach tlie citadel. Guliib Singh in vain urged some delay, 
or a suspension of hostilities ; but on the IStli .lanuary 
Dhian Singh and most of the jirincijial chiefs had arrived 
and ranged themselves on one side or the other. A compro- 
mise took place ; the Mai Avas oulAvardly treated Avith every 
honour, and large estates Avere conferred upon her ; but 
Sher Singh Avas proclaimed IMaliaraja of the Punjab, Dhian 
Singh Avas declared once more to be AA-az.Ir of the state, and 
thepaj' of the soldicrj' Avas permanently raised by one rupee 
per mensem. The SindhiaiiAA’alas felt that they must be 
obnoxious to the ncAV ruler ; and Atar Singh and Ajit Singh 
took early measures to efrcct their escape from the cajiital, 
and eventually into the British territories ; but Lehna Singh, 
the other principal member, remained Avith the division of the 
army Avhich he commanded in the hills of Kxdu and Itlandi.' 

Sher Singh had induced the troops of the slate to make ' 
him a king, but he Avas unable to command them as soldiers, 
or to sAvay them as men, and they took advantage of his 
incapacity and of their OAvn slrcngUr to Avreak their ven- 
geance upon various olficers aaIio had offended them, and 
upon A'arious regimental accountants and muster-masters 
A\ho may liaA’e defrauded them of their pay. Some houses 
Avere plundered, and several indhiduals Avcrc seized and 
slain. A few Europeans had likcAvise rendered themselA'cs 
obnoxious ; and General Court, a moderate and high- 
minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young 
Englishman named Poulkes Axas cruelly put to death. Nor 
Avas this spirit of violence confined to the troops at tlic 
capital, or to those in the eastern hills, but it spread to 
Kashmir and PeshuAvar ; and in the former place hlian 
Singh, the governor, Avas killed by the soldiery ; and in the 
latter. General Avitabilc Avas so hard pressed that he Avas 
ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in Jalidabad.- 

^ Sco Mr. Clerk’s letters, of dates frouA nth to 30th Jan, 1841. 

- Cf. air. Clerk to GoA-ernment, 26th Jan., Sth and 14th Feb., 2Slh 
April, and 30th May 1841. 
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Tlic iMiglish pccinpd Wnis caUcd upon to do something, 
and Uicir agent in Krd)ul, who was committed to make 
Shrdj Shiija a monarch in means ns well as in rank, grasped 
at the deatii of Itanjit Singtiks last re)irescnlnlive ; he 
pronounced the treaties willi Lalu)rc to he at an end, and 
lie wanted to annex Peshawar to tlie -Afghan sw.ay. Tlie 
Itritish Government in Calcutta n-hvdu‘d this hasty eonclu- 
siou, Imt cheered itself with the iwospeel of eventually 
adding the Berajal of the Indus, as well ns Peshawar, to 
(lie improducUve Durrani kingdom, without any hreaeJi of 
faith towards (he Siklis •. for it was considered tlmt Iheiv 
dominions might soon he rent in two hy the .Sindhinnwala 
Sirdars atnl the .lannnu Hajas.* The Jtritish agent on tlie 
Snltej did not, ttiink tlie L-.diorc empire so near its dissoln- 
lion in that mode, and conltdcnl in his own ih-xterity, in 
the superiority of his troops, and in (he ga-atness of the 
Knglisii name, he pngiosed to marcli to the Sikh eajiitnl 
with 1*2,000 men, to heat and disperse » r<>hel army four 
times more immcrous, to restore order, to st.reiigttien (he 
sovereignty of Shcr Singh, and take ttic eis-Sutlej (list riels 
and forty lakhs of rupees in coin us tlie ]iriee of his uid,- 
This promptitude made the Mahuraj-ri think himself in 
danger of his life at the liands of his snhjeels, and of Ids 
kingdom at the hands of his allies ; ’ nor was tlie Governor- 
General jircpared for a virtual invasion, aUhmigh he was 
ready to use force if a large majority of Die .Siklis as well as 

uml oven tlint (ho Sitdis thomsclvcs had laid thi'. twico-horii ))riiit'i\i 
of (lie Hiinalavas uadi-r contrilaiUnn from llio (tniigcs lo IvashinTr. 

* Sco especially Government to Sir Willmin Mnojinp))len, of 2S!)i 
Pec. 1810, in reply to his jiroptisals ot tlui 2lUh Nov, TJio Uoi-enior- 
Gcncral justly observed that Iho treaty was not formed with lin 
individual chief, hut with tlio Sikh Bl.atc, so long ns it might Inst 
and fulfil tlio oliligntions of its allinnce, 

- Jlr. Clerk to Government, of the gtllh Marcli IStl. 

^ When Shcr Singh beeamo awnro of Jtr. Clerk’s propositions, ho 
is said simply to have drawn his linger across his throat, meaning 
that tlvo Sikhs would at once lake his life if ho assented to sncli 
measures. The readiness of the English to co-operato was first 
propounded to ii'akTr A-z-iz-iid-dln, and that wary negotiator said 
the matter could not bo trusted to paper ; ho would himself go and 
tell Shcr Singh of it. lie wont, but bo did not rottirii, Ids object 
being to keep clear of schemes so hazardous. 
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the MaliiiifijS liimsclf desired such intervention.^ After 
this, tile disorders in tlie army near Lahore gradually sub- 
sided ; but tlic opinion got abroad tiiat ovcrturc.s Jiad been 
■ made to the eager English ; and so far were tlic Sikli 
soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that Lchna Singh 
Sindhiaini'ala n'as imprisoned by Iiis omi men, in the Mandi 
hills, on a charge of conspiracy tvith his refugee brotlier to 
introduce tlic supremacy of strangers.^ 

The sus])icions and Jiatrcd of the Sildis rvere further 
s roused by the proceedings of an officer, aftenvards nominated 
to represent British friendship and moderation. Major 
Broadfoot had been appointed to recruit a corps of Sappers 
and Miners for the service of Shfdi Shuja, and as the family 
of that sovereign, and also the blind Shrih Zaman with his 
wives and children, were about to proceed to Kabul, he was 
charged with the care of the large and motley convoy. lie 
entered the Punjab in April 1841, when the mutinous spirit 
of the Sildi army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Muhammadan troops had 
been directed by the Lahore Government to accompany the 
royal families as an escort of protection, but Major Broadfoot 
became suspicious of the good faitli of this detachment, and 
on the banks of the Ravi he prepared to resist, with his 
newly recruited regiment, an attack on the part of those 
who had been sent to conduct him in safel3^ On his way 
to the Indus he was even more suspicious of other bodies of 
troops which he met or passed ; he believed them to be 
intent on plundering his camp, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and by 
timely demonstrations of force. On crossing the river at 
Altock, his persuasion of the hostile designs of the battalions 
in that neighbourhood and towards Peshawar was so strong, 
that he put his camp in a complete state of defence, broke 
up the bridge of boats, and called upon the Afghan popula- 
tion to rise and aid him against the troops of their govern- 
ment. But it docs not appear that his apprehensions had 

^ Govommont to Mr. Clork, 18th Fob. and 29th March 1841. Tho 
Govomor-Gonoral truly remarked that Mr. Clork, rather than tho 
Maliaraja, had proposed an armed intorforonco, 

“ Mr. Clerk to Govommont, 25th March 1841. 
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even a ]>l:uisil)lc foundation, until at tliis time lie •seized 
certain deputies from n mutinous regiment, wlien on tlieir 
way hack from a conference with their commander, and 
wlio apjiear to have come within the limits of the. llrilish 
pickets. This jiroceetiinp alarmed both General Avitaf)ile, 
the governor of Peshawar, and the llrilish agent at that 
place ; and a brigade. alrea<ly warned, w.as hurried from 
.Tairdahrul to overawe the Sikh forces encjimped near the 
Indus. Hut the Slulh's families and their numerous foll<iw<T.s 
had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary troops had 
cleared the Khaihar Pass, and the whole ])roeeeding merely 
served to irritate and excite the distrust of the Sikhs 
generally, and to give Sher Singh an opportunity of pointing 
out. to his tumultuous soldiers that, the Pimjah was sur- 
rounded by Knglish armies, both ready and uilling to m.ake 
war upon them.' 

Ilefore the middle of ISH the more violent proceedings 
of the Lahore trooji.s liad cc.-ised, hut tlic relation of the 
army to the state liad become wholly altered ; it was no 
longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary and genial 
government, but it looked ujion itself, and was regarded by 
others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, as 
the ‘ Khrdsa ’ itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. The ciriciency of the army as a 
disciplined force was not much imjiaircd, for a higher 
feeling possc.sse<l the men, and increased alacrity and reso- 
lution supplied the ]ilnce of exact training. 'J'hey were 
sensible of the advantages of systematic union, and they 
■were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Gobind's commonwealth. As a general rule, the trooirs 
were obedient to their apjiointcd ofliccrs, .so far ns con- 
cerned their ordinary military duties, but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, 
rcl.ativciy to the executive government of the country, wjis 
determined by a committee or assemblage of committees, 
termed a ‘Panch’ or ‘Panehayat’, i.e. a jury or committee 
of five, composed of men selected from each battalion, or 
each company, in consideration of their general character 
as faithful Sikh .soldiers, or from their particular infincncc in 

' Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th May and lOtli Juno 1811. 
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llieir native villages.^ The system of Pancliayats is common 
llironghout India, and every tribe, or section of a tribe, 
or trade, or calling, readily submits to the decisions of its 
ciders or superiors seated together in consultation. In the 
Punjab the custom received a further development from 
the organization necessary to an army ; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sildi people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree 
of consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these hirge assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of merce- 
naries to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. Tiieir 
resolutions were often unstable or unwise, and the represen- 
tatives of different divisions might take opposite sides from 
sober conviction or self-willed prejudice, or they might be 
bribed and cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men as 
llaja Gulab Singh." 

Negolia- The partial repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken 
tho'EiHlsli of to recur to those mercantile objects, of Avhieh 

about in- the British Government never lost sight. TJic facilities of 
navigating the Indus and Sutlej had been increased, and 
it was noAV sought to extend corresponding advan|ages to 
the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. 
Moorcroft Imd, of his OAvn instance, made proposals to 
Ranjit Singh for the admission of British goods into the 
Lahore dominions at fixed rates of duty.® In 1832, Col. 
Wade again brought forward the subject of a general tariff 
for the Punjab, and tlie Maharaja appeared to be not in- 
disposed to meet the vicAvs of his allies ; but he really 
disliked to make arrangements of Avhicli he did not fully sec 
the scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the prosperity 

['■ Ono is strongly romindodof Iho organization oftho Parliamontnry 
army under CroniAvoII, with its rogimontal ‘ oldors &o. — E d.] 

® Sco Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 14th March 1841, for Fakir Azix- 
ud-din’s admission, that oven then the army Avas united and ruled 
by its pancliayats. With roforonco to the Pancliayats of India, it 
may bo observed tliat Hallam shows, chiefly from PalgraA’c, that 
English juries likoiviso Avoro originally as much arbitrators as investi- 
gators of facts, (Middle Ages, Notes to Chap. VIII.) 

® Moorcroft, Travels, i, 103, 
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of Amrits:\r womUI 1)c nffcclcd, ntul Ijy recurring to lliat. 
ever ready objection, the sliinghter of kitic. Cowk, he saifl, 
might he used ns food J)y those who traversed the riinjah 
under a Brilisti guunrnteed In 1810, wliett Afghanistan was 
garrisoned hy Indian trooivs, the novernor-deiiend i»rcssed 
tlie sahjecl a seconci time on the notice of the I>aliorc 
aiilliorilies ; and after a delay of more than a year. Slier 
Singh assented to a rodueed seale and to a fixed rate of duty, 
ami also to levy the whole sum at one place ; hut. the charges 
still appeared excessive, and the Hritish viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed hy the Sikh Mahun'ija, and the 
disregard ^vhich he evinced for the true interests of his 
siihjects.- 

TIic Lahore Government was eonvidsed at its centre, 

,• .Sincti, (tio 

hut its Slant of progress and agunindizement was active ,i,.jnity oI 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in hy Hritish armies. ‘jj''.”'.*. 
The deputies in Kashmir had .always been jealous of the j”)Jp.sisVir. 
usurpations of GnVTdi Singii in ’i'ihet, hut Mian Singii, a rnde do, IS W." 
soldier, (lie. governor of liie, valley during tlie commotions 
at Lahore, was alarmed into eoiicessions hy (he. powerful 
and ambitions Hajas of .Tammu. and he left. Iskardo, and 
the .wliolc valley of the Uj)])er Indu.s, a free field for the 
aggrcs.sions of their lieutenants,* Ahmad Shfdi, the reigning 
ciiicf of Halil, had (iifferences with Jiis family, and he jiro- 
]TOsecl to ])a.ss over !\is eldest son in favour of a younger one, 
in fixing the succession. Tiie natural heir would seem to 
have endeavoured to interest the Governor of Kashmir, 

^ Cf. C!oI. tVado to Govemmeni, 7l!i Nov. niul nth Dec. 18’.V2, 

Tiicso objections nre often urged in Indin, not Iieeauso. they nro felt 
to 1)0 rcasonal)lo in tbcinsclve.s, or n)»])lieubl(; to the point at issue, but 
because religion is always a Btroiig ground to stand on, and because 
it is the oniy tiling whicli the English do not virtuallj' profe.ss a desire 
to clinngc. Religion i.s llni.s brouglit in upon all occasions of apiiro- 
bension or diBinciinntion. 

- Goveminont to Jlr. Clerk, dtli 2lay 1810 and lUli Oct. 1811, and 
Jlr. Clerli to Goveminont of 20tii Sept. 1841. 

* .Sir Claude Wado {Narmliir, of Services, p. 33, note) represents 
the .Tammu family to have obtained from the British Government 
an assurance tliat tlie liinitation.s put upon Sikh coiupicsts to tho 
west and Boutli by the Tripartite Treaty of 1839 woidd not bo held 
to apply to tho north or Tibetan side, in wliicii direction, it was said, 
tho Sikhs wore free to act as llioy might please. 

R 
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1841. and also ZorSwar Singh, tiie Jammu deputy in Ladiikli, in 
liis favour ; and in 1840 he fled from his father and sought 
refuge and assistanec in Leh. Gnodup Tanzin, the puppet 
king of Ladrddi, had coneeived the idea of throwing off the 
Jammu authority ; he had been trying to engage Ahmad 
^hah in the design ; the absence of Zorawar Singh %vas 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to 
march on Leh, and to carry off the son of their chief. 
Zorawar Singh made this inroad a pretext for war ; and 
before the middle of the year 1840 lie was master of Little 
Tibet, but he left the chiefship in the family of Alimad Shah, 
on the payment of a petty yearly tribute of seven thousand 
rupees, so barren are the roclcy principalities between Imaus 
and Emodus,’^ Zorawar Singh was emboldened by his own 
success and bj' the dissensions at Lahore ; he claimed fealty 
from Gilgit ; he ivas understood to be desirous of quarrelling 
with the Chinese governor of Yarkand ; and he renewed 
antiquated claims of Ladakli supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtak, Garo, and the lakes of Mansarowar, 
from the priestly king of Lhasa,® 

Zorawar Zorawar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and 
Si^hsowes jic .(vas also intent on monopolizing the trade in shawl-wool, 
the Chinese considerable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more 
of Lassa, eastern roads to Ludhiana and DeUii, and added nothing to 
tlic treasury of Jammu.® In May and June 1841, he occupied 
the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those 
rivers, and he fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, 
and on the opposite side of the snoivy range from the British 
post of Almora. The petty Rajput princes between the 
Kali and Sutlej suffered in their revenues, and trembled 
for their territories ; the Nepal Government had renewed 
intrigues set on foot in 1838, and was in correspondence with 
the crafty minister of Lahore, and Avith the disaffected 
Sindliiamvala chiefs ; and the English Government itself 

^ Cf. Jlr. Clerk to Govomment, 26th April, 9th and 31st May, 
and 25th Aug. 1840, 

® Cf. Mr. Clerk to Govomment, 25th Aug. and 8th Oct. 1840, and 
2nd Jan. and 5th Juno 1841. 

® Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th and 22nd Juno, 1841 

* Cf. Mr. Clerk to Govomment, ICth Aug. and 23rd Nov. 1840, 
and 17th Jan. 1841 ; and Govomment to Mr. Clerk, 19th Got. 1840, 
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\\:\s at. war with China, at. tl\c distance of lialf {he carlh's 
circnmferencc.’ It >Yns’ hold that the. trade of Brili.sh 
Indian suhjccl-s imist not he interfered with hy .lainmn 
eonqncst.s in Chinese Tibet ; it \vn,s deemed nnadvisahic to 
allow the Lahore and Nepfil dominions to jiiarch with one 
another hehind (he IlimfUayas ; and it was (hoiiftht the 
Emperor of Pekin mipht confonnd independent Sikhs with 
the predominant English, and throw additional dinicnltio.s 
in the way of pending or probable negotialions." It was. 
therefore, decided thnt Shor Singh should refpiirc his 
fcudn(orie.s to ewicnnte the La.ss.a territories ; a tl.ay. the 
lOlh of Decemher was fixed for the .surrender of 

Gam; .and a British orticer was sent to sec that the Grand 
Lama'.s anthorily was fidty rc-c.stnhlislieil. Tlie Maharfija 
and Ids trihiitaries yielded, and Zorarvnr .Singh was reealleil ; 
hnl hefore the order could reach him. or he acted on, he 
was surrounded in the deidh of winter, anil at a height of 

The corrc'pondonco ot Nepal with the Sikhs or r.ither with the 
.Tnmtmi fnetioa, dcmlitlcKS nro.'c in part from the. pn-penee of Mih.aliar 
Singh, nn eminent Onrkh.i, ns n rehigi'o in the I’linjnh. Ho eros'sed 
(lie Sutlej in 183S, and soon got n high comninml in (ho Lnlmni 
service, or r.ithcr, perhaps, a high po.sition nt (ho court. His sueee.ss 
in this way, and his nece,?sar\' correspondence with British funelion- 
aric.s, made the. Nopfil Government apprehensive of iiim, and at last, 
ho heenmo so important in tho eyes of the Enpli.sli themselves, (hat 
in 1S40, when diiTerence.s with Kutinandn seemed likely to lead to 
hostilities, overtures were virtnnlly made to him, and ho was kept in 
hand, a.s it were, to he supported as a claimant for power, or ns a 
partisan leader, shontd active mcasurc.s he necessary. He was thus 
induced to quit the Punjab, whore his presence, indeed, wn.s not 
otlienvisc satisfactory ; hut tho difTcrrncos with tho Gurkhas were 
composed, and. JIatahar .Singh was e.ast aside witli an nUowaneo. 
of a thousand Tupec.s a month from tho potent government which 
had demc.aned itself liy using him as a toot. (Cf. particularly Govern- 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 4th May and 20th Oct. IS-tO ; and Mr. Clerk to 
Government, 22nd Oct. 1840.) 

P The first China or Opium War ended by tlio Treatj’ of Nankin 
(1842), which rc.sulted in tho cc-ssion of Hong Kong and the opening 
of (ho first five treaty ports. — En.) 

- Cf. Government to Mr. Clerk, lOth Aug. and Gth and 20lh 
Sept. IS41. Tho Sikhs, too, hod their views with regartl to China, 
and nntvcly proposed co-oporntion with tho Engli.sli, or a diversion 
in Tarinnj in favour of tho war then in progre.ss on tho sen coast 1 
(Jlr. Clerk to Government, 18th Aug, and 20th Oct. 1811.) 
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twelve thousand feet or more above the sea, by a superior 
foree from Lassa inured to frost and snow. Tlic men of the 
Indian plains and southern Himalayas were straitened for 
fuel — as necessary as food in such a climate and at such a 
season ; some even burnt the stocks of their muskets to 
warm their hands ; and on the day of battle, in the middle 
of December, they were benumbed in their ranks during 
a fatal pause ; their leader was slain, a few principal men 
were reserved as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish, 
huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. 
The neighbouring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat ; the men were not pursued, but in 
passing over ranges sixteen thousand feet high, on their 
way to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half 
their numbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed 
for life.* 

During the spring of 1842 the victorious Chinese advanced 
along the Indus, and not only recovered their own province, 
but occupied Ladakh and laid siege to the citadel of Leh. 
The Kalmaks and the ancient Sokpos, or Sacae, talked of 
another invasion of Kashmir, and the Tartars of the Greater 
and Lesser Tibet were elate with the prospect of revenge 
and plunder : but troops were poured across the Himalayas ; 
the swordsmen and cannoneers of the south were dreaded 
by the unwarlike Bhotias ; the siege of Leh was raised, 
and in the month of September (1842) Gulab Singh’s com- 
mander seized tlic Lassa Wazir by treachery, and dislodged 
his troops by stratagem from a position between Leh and 
Rohtak, where they had proposed to await the return of 
winter. An arrangement was then come to between the 
Lassa and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their 
old footing, agreeably to the desire of tlic English ; and as 

* In this rapid sketch of Ladakh affairs, tho author has necessarily 
depended for tho most part on liis own personal knowledge. After 
tlic battle on the Miinsarowar Lake, tho western passes remained 
closed for five weeks, and the defeat of tho Sikhs was thus made 
known in Calcutta and Peshawar, through tho reports of tho fugitives 
to Almora, before it was Jieard of in tho neighbouring Garo. Prom 
tho observations of Lieut. H. Strachoy it would appear that tho 
height of tho Mansarowar Lake is 15,250 feet. {Jour. As. Soc., 
Bengal, Aug. 1848, p. 155,)' 
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llic shnwl-wool (nidc to l!ic llritisli provinces wns nlso 
revived, no furlher intervention wns considered necessary 
between the jealous Chinese and the restrained SiUhs.' 

IVhen. in April ISJl. tlie troops in Knslnmr pnt. their 
povernor to fleatli, Unjri flnlfd) Sinph was sent to restore 
order, and to jdaee the antliorily of tin; new innnaper, 
Glnilain Mnlii-nd-diti, on a flrtn footing. The rnntinons 
repinu'iits were overpowered by inunbers and punished with 
severity, an»l it was soon aj^jvirent that Gnbib Sinph bad 
made the povernor whom lie was aidinp a creature of Ids 
own, and liad become the virtual master of the valley.' 
Neither the nunist<‘r nor bis brollier had (;ver been thonpbl 
well ]deased with I'.nplish interference in the atfairs tif the 
Punjab ; they were at the time in suspicious communica- 
tion witli Nepal ; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
.Muhanunad Khan, wliose real or jiresumed intripnes with 
the enemies of Shah Shuja hud oeeasioncfl his n-moval to 
Lahore a year previously.^ (Jener.d Avitabile Inul beconn* 
more and more urpent to be reh’eve<l from his danperons 
jiosl at Peshawar ; the inthienec of Dliian .‘?inpb was pre- 
dominant. in Sikh counsels ; and the ICnplisIi opinion of 
the uhility of the .Tamnni Uajas and of the exeellenee 
of their trooj)s was well Icnown, and indncetl a belief in 
j^artiality to be i)resnmed.‘ It was therefore jirojiosed by 


isn. 


The audit- 
finiei vims 
nf the .I.ant- 
iitu ll.'ijris 
('Wards the 
Indus. 


' At Anirit-s.ir in March 18 in, rvhen Oulab t-in;;h was forntnlly in- 
niigiimtrsl .as ^^all^^r^lj.‘l of dnintm'i, lie exiiiltitod tlio eng.spemenl.s witli 
the l/nna of La.ssa, drawn out on his part in yellow, imil on the part 
of the CIiine.se in rod ink, and each iinprosFcit with the ojh'Ii liand of 
(iio negotiators dipped in either colour instead of a regular seal or 
(vritton signatiire. Tiie ‘Pnnja’, or /kiiu/, seems in general nso in 
Asia ns tyidcal of a covenant , and it is, mori'over, a eoinnion eiiihlem 
on (ho standard.H of (Iio eastern Afghuns. 

- Cf. Mr. Clerk to (Joverninont, Idth Mnv, tllh .Tnlv, niid drd .sJept. 
1810. 

^ Tor this jtresumod understanding between the .Inmmu ll.sjns nnd 
the ItaraUrJiis of Ptshawnr, Mr. Clerk’s letter of the fith Oct. 1810. 
may he. referred to among others. 

^ Mr. Clerk leant upon and perhaps much overrated Dhian Singh's 
cap.aeitj’, ‘his inilitarj’ talents, nnd aptitude for husines.s.’ . (Mr. 
Clerk to Government, 7tk Nov. 1840, ami I'.Uh May 1841.) General 
Ventura, for instance, considered tlic Iluja to possess a very slender 
understanding, nnd in such a matter he may ho held to ho"a fair na 
well as a competent judge, although poiBonahy averse to the minister. 
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Slier Singli to bestow tbe Afghan province on the restorer of 
order in Kashmir. But this arrangement would Jiave yilaced 
the liills from the neighbourhood of Kangra to the ICaihar 
Bass in the hands of men averse to the English and liostile 
to Slifth Shuja ; and ns their troublesome ambition had been 
cheeked in Tibet, so it was resolved that their more danger- 
ous establishment on the Kfibiil river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1841, llierefore, the veto of the English 
agent was put upon Raja Gulfib Singh’s nomination to 
Pesha^var.’ 

About two months afterwards, or on tlic 2nd November 
(1841), that insurreetion broke out in Kabul whieh forms so 
])ainful a passage in Britisli historj’. No valiant youth arose 
superior to the fatal influence of militarj' subordination, to 
render illustrious the retreat of n handful'of Englishmen, or, 
more illustrious still, the successful defence of their position," 
The brave spirit of Sir William Macnagliten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the imworthy fear which 
possc.sscd the highest officers of the army ; and the dismay 
of the distant commanders imparted some of its poison to 
the supreme authorities in India, who were weary of the 
useless and burdcn.somc occupation of ICliorasan. The first 
generous lmpul.se was awed into a desire of annulling tlie 
Durriini alliance, and of collecting a force on the Indus, or 
even so far back as the Sutlej, there to fight for the empire 
of Hindustan with the torrents of c.vulting Afghans wltich 
the .startled imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured 
up.® No confidence was placed in the efficiency or the 

' Government to Mr. Clerk, 2nd Aug., and Sir. Clerk to Government, 
20th Aug. 1841. 

2 There was no want of gallant and capable men in the subordinate 
ranks of the army, and it is known that the lamented Slajor Pottingcr 
recorded his disapprob.alion of the retreat so fatuously commenced 
and so fatally ended, although, to give validity to documents, or an 
appearance of unanimity to counsels, he unfortunately put his name 
to the orders requiring the surrender of Kandahar and Jalalabad. 

® Cf. Government to the Comraander-in-Chief, 2nd Dec. 1841, and 
10th Feb. 1842 ; Government to Sir. Clerk, 10th Feb. 1842 ; and 
Government to General Pollock, 24th Feb. 1842. Of those who re- 
corded their opinions about tho policy to be followed at the moment, 
it may be mentioned that Sir. Kohertson, tho Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, and Sir Herbert SIaddock,thc Political Secretary, advised a 
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friendship of the Siklis ; ^ and altliough their aid was always 1841. 
consideredjof importance, the mode in whicli it was asked 
and used only served to sink the Lahore army lower than 
before in British estimation.” 

Foiir regiments of sepej's marched from Ferozepore The 
without guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly en- di^rustful 
deavour to force the Pass of Ivliaibar : and the Sildi troops 
at Peshawar were urged by the local British authorities in yet urgent 
their praiseworthj'^ ardour, ratlier than deliberately ordered upon them 
bj' their own government at the instance of its ally, to 
co-operate in the attempt, or indeed to march alone to 
Jalalabad. The fact that the English had been beaten was 
notorious, and the belief in tlieir alarm was welcome : tlie 
Sikli governor was obliged, in tlie absence of orders, to 
take the sense of the regimental ‘ punelies ’ or committees ; 
and the hasty requisition to marcli was rejected, through 
fear alone, as the English said, but really with feelings in 
whicli contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all mixed. 

The district Governor- General, AvitabUe, who fortunately 
still retained his province, freely gave what aid he could ; 
some pieces of artillerj” were furnished as well as abundance 

stand at Peshawar ; and that Mr. Prinsep, a member of council, and 
3Ir. Colvin, tho Governor-General's private secrctarj-, recommended 
a withdrawal to the Sutlej. All, however, contemplated ulterior 
operations. 

The Commander-in- Chief, it is well known, thought the means of 
the English for defending India itself somewhat scanty, and Jlr. Clerk 
thought the Sihhs would be unable to check tho invasion of moun- 
taineers, which would assuredly t,ake place were Jalalabad to fall. 

(Mr. Clerk to Government, loth Jan. 1842.) 

* Government to the Commandor-in-Chief, 15th March 1842. 

- Mir. Colvin, in the minute referred to in the preceding note, 
grounds his proposition for withdrawing to tho Sutlej partly on Mr. 

Clerk’s low estimate of the Sikhs, and their presumed inability to 
resist the Afghans. Col. Wade seems to have had a somewhat siinilar 
opinion of the comparative prowess of the two races, on the fair pre- 
sumption that the note (p. 535) of Munshi Shahamat AlTs Sil-hs and 
Afghans is his. He says the Sikhs always dreaded the Khaibaris'; 
and, indeed. General Avitabile could also take up the notion with 
some reason, in one sense, as the magistrate of a district surrounded 
by marauding highlanders,' and with sufScient adroitness in another 
when he did not desire to see Sikh regiments hurried into mountain 
defiles at the instance of the English authorities. (Cf. the 
Bevietr, Ho. HI, p. 182.) 
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1811. of ordinarj' supplies, and the British detachment effected 
the relief of All IMasjid. But the unpardonable neglect of 
going to the fort •without the food which had been provided, 
obliged the garrison to retreat after a few days, and the 
disinclination of the Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers 
communicated itself to the mercenary soldiers of the English, 
and thus added to the Governor-General’s dislike of the 
Afghan connexion.^ 

An army of The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of Jalalabad 
^xisemWed paramount, and in the spring of 18-12 a well-equipped 

1812. ’ Briti.sh force arrived at Peshawar ; but the active co- 

operation of the Sildis was still desirable, and it "was sought 
for under the terms of an obsolete article of the tripartite 
treatj' with Shah Shujii, whicli gave Lahore a subsidy of 
two laldis of rupees in exchange for the services of 5,000 
men.- Sher Singh was willing to assist beyond this limited 
degree ; he greatly facilitated tlic purchase of grain and the 
hire of carriage cattle in tl>c Punjab, and his auxiliaries 
could be made to outnumber the troops of his allies ; but 
he felt uneasy about the proceedings of the Sindhianwala 
cliicfs, one of whom had gone to Calcutta to urge his own 
claims, or those of Mai Chand Kaur, and all of whom re- 
tained influence in tlic Sikli ranks. He was assured that 
the refugees should not be allowed to disturb his reign, and 
tlierc thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full 
co-operation.^ But the genuine Siklis were held by tlie 

* Tlio statomonts in this paragraph are mainly taken from the 
author’s notes of official and demi-official correspondence. The letter 
of Government to Sir. Clerk, of the 7th Fob. 1842, may also be referred 
to about the failure to hold All Musjid ; and, further, it may he 
mentioned that Sir. Clerk, in hia letter of the 10th February, pointed 
out, that although the Sildis might not willingly co-operate in any 
sudden assault planned by the English, they would ho found ready 
to give assistance during the campaign in the ways their experience 
taught them to bo the most likely to lead to success. 

“ See Government to Jlr. Clerk, 3rd May and 23rd July 1842.^ The 
English agents, however, rather tauntingly and imploringly reminded 
the Sikh authorities that they wore bound to have such a force ready 
by agreement as well as hj'' friendship, than formally revived the 
demand for its production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

® Cf. Jlr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Jan. and 31st March 1842, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 17th Jan. and 12th May 1842. 'With 
regard to assistance rendered by the Sikhs durin the Afghan War in 
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English to be both mulinoxis in disposition nnd inferior in 
rvnrlikc si>irit ; ti\e soldiens of .Tamnui \vcrc preferred, nnd 
Gnlfib Sinpb \vas req\iircd to ]>rocecd to Pcsbawar to repress 
the insnboniinnte ‘ KbrUsa and to give General Pollock 
llic assnraiicc of cfTicicnl aid.' The Bfiju wis at. the time 
coinpleliiip the redaction of .some in.sargcnt Iribc.s bcOvocn 
Kashmir and .Vttock. nnd bis heart wa.s in Tibet, ■where he 
laid himself lost an Jirmy and .a kingdom. lie went, but. 
he knew the temjier of his own hill levies : he was naturally 
unwilling to run at»y risk hy following the modes of strangers 
to whieh he was unused, ami he failed in rendering the Sikh 
battalions as decormis and ortlcrly as English regiments, 
llis jirudenee and ill succc.ss wore looked upon as collusion 
and insineerily, and lie was thought to be in le.ague with 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious 
Eurojiean ]iower.- Still bis aid was held to be essential, and 
the local British oflieers proposed to bribe him by the offer 
of .Talfilrdiad, independent of his sovereign Slier Singh. The 
scheme was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk.^ the Khaibar 
Pass was forced in the month of April, nnd the auxiliary 
Sikhs acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English 
general, without any jiromiscs having been made to the 
Baja of Jammu, who. gladly hurried to the Ladakh frontier 
to look after interests dearer to him than the success or the 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General Pollock 
to leave the whole of the .Sikh divi.sion at Jairdfibad, to 
assist in holding that district, while the main English 
army went to Ki'diul ; but the proper interposition of 

furnifiliinge.soort.s, grain, nml carri.ngcfortlioRrilkh troop.s, Mr.Clork’.s 
k'Ucrs of tlio l-Sth .Inn., 18lh May, nnd Mth .Tune 18-12 inny bo 
quoted. In the last it is st.atod that 17,381 c.miols hnd boon procured 
Ibroiigb .Sikh agonc.v between 1839 nnd 1842. 

' Cf. Mr. Clerk to Covcrnnicnt, loth Jnn., lOtU Feb., nnd (itb Mny, 
1842. Government nt first Eocmed indifforent wbelbcr GuFib Singh 
went or not ; nnd, indeed. ?ilr. Clerk himself rntber suggested tlinn 
required the llfiju's einployincnl ; but suggc-slions or wishc.s coidil 
not, under llio cireiiinslnnccs, bo miseonstrued. 

Cf. ^tr. Clerk to Government, 19th Mnreh 1842. 

^ Mr. Clerk to Goveniiiieiit, llUh Feb. 1842. The oflieer-s referred 
to nro Mnjor Jtacke.son nnd Lieut. -Col. Sir Henry LnwTcnco, whoso 
name.s nre so intiinfitidy, nnd in so many ways honourably, identified 
with tho enreer of the English in tho north-west of India. 
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Col. Liiwciice^ eiinblecl n portion of the Lahore troops 

to share in that retributive inarch, as they had before 
shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness 
for meeting diincultics wiien left to do so in their own 
ivny. 

biseuAsioiw The inoposilion of conferring Jalfdabad on Guirdi Singh 
Jivi'aiabilu tnken uji in a modified form by the new Governor- 
iitul ihu ’ Gcneml, Lord Ellenborough. As his lordship’s views 
Sik'ilXmi- formed, he laid it down as a jirinciple that neither 

nion. the English nor the Sikh Government should hold dominion 
bej'ond the Himalayas and the ‘ Safed Ivoh ’ of Kfdiul ; 
and as the Durr.nni alliance seemed to be severed, tlicrc was 
little to apjirchend from Jammu and Barakzai intrigues. 
It was, therefore, urged that Gulab Singh should be required 
by the jMehuraja to relinquish Ladfilcli, and to accept 
Jairdabad on equal terms of dependeney on the Punjab.* 
The Siklis were sufficiently desirous of adding to tlieir 
dominion anotlier ^Vfghan district ; but the terms did not 
satisfy Gulab Singh, nor did Slier Singh sec fit to come to 
any conclusion until he should know the final \icws of the 
English with regard to the recognition of a government in 
Kabul.* The death of Shfih Shuja and his suspicious pro- 
ceedings were held to render the re-occupation of the country 
unnecessary, and the tripartite treaty was declared to be 
at an end ; ' but the policj' of a march on the Afghan 
capital was strongly urged and wisely adopted.* There 

* Liout.-Col. Lawrence to Major JInckeson, 23rd Aug. 1842. Lieut.- 
Col. Lnwroiieo’a article in the Calciilln Review (No. Ill, p. ISO) niaj’ 
also bo ndvnntagcouslyrcforrcd to about the proceedings at Peshawar 
under Col. Wild, Sir George Pollock, and Riija Guliib Singh. 

* Government to Jlr. Clerk, 27th April 1842. 

* Mr. Clerk to Govornmont, 18th May 1842. 

Govornmont to hir. Clerk, 27th hlay and 29th July 1842. ^ In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take tho place of the tripartite one, 
thej' put forward n claim of superiority over Sind, and somewhat 
evaded tho question of being parties only, instead of principals, to 
the acknowlcdgomont of a ruler in Kabul. Tho treat 5 ', however, 
never took a definite shape. 

* Even the Siklis talked of the impolicy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan in the manner 
proposed. (Sir, Clerk to Govornmont, 19th July 1842.) Sir. Clerk 
himself was among tho most prominent of those who at first modestly 
urged a march on Kabul, and afterwards manfidly remonstrated 
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sceniod lo be a prospect of wintering in Kabul, and it was l&J 
not until the victorious trooj)s Avere on their return to India 
that it was believed the English woidd ever forgo the 
possession of an enij)irc. The Sildis then consented to take 
.lairdilbad, but before the order tnmsferring it could reach 
Geiiend Pollock,’ that coniniandcr had destroyed the forti- 
licntions, and nominally abandoned the place to the king 
whom he had expediently set up in the Rala Ilisfir," It is 
])robable that Slier Singh was not unwilling to be relieved 
of the invidious gift, for his own sway in l^ahore was dis- 
tracted, and Dost Muhammad was about to be released 
under the pledge of a safe passage through the Punjab 
dominions ; and it may have been thought prudent to 
coneiliate the father of Akbar Khan, so famous for his 
successes against the English, by the surrender of a posses- 
sion it was inconvenient to hold.’ 

against n hasty nbantionnicnt of the countr}’. (See his letter above 
quoted, and also that of the 2onl April 1842.) 

’ Thu order was dated the 18th Oct. 1812. Ixird Klicnborougli 
himself was not without a suspicion that the victorious generals might 
frame excuses for wintoriiig in Kabul, and the e.xpcdition of Sir John 
Jl*Ca.skill into the Kohistun was less pleasing to liiui on that account 
than it would othenviso have been. 

' The CakutUi Iki'ictc for June IS-lb (p. ."iSO) points out that the 
l:ing, viz. Slirdipur, son of Shfdi Shuju, was rather set up solelj’ by 
the chiefs at Kabul tlian in any way by Sir George Pollock, who had 
no authority lo recognize any sovereign in .jVfghanistun. Jly expres- 
sion has, indeed, reference mainly to the prudent countenance 
afforded to a native prince by a foreign conqueror about to retrace 
his stejis througli a diflicult countiy, inliabitcd by a warlike people ; 
but as it may mislead ns to Sir George Pollock’s actual proceedings, 

1 gladly iu-sert tills note. 

® The Siklis were not unwilling to acquire territory, but the}' 
wislieii to SCO their way clc.irly, and they were unable to do so until 
the English had determined on their own line of policy. The Sikhs 
knew, indeed, of the resolution of the Governor-General to sever all 
coime.vion with Afghunistan, but they also knew the sentiments of 
the majority of Englishmen about at least tomporarilj’ retaining it. 
They saw, moreover, that recruited armies were still in possession of 
every stronghold, and the policy was now to them of voluntarily 
relinquishing dominion. They therefore paused, and the subsequent 
reka.fie of Dost Jlnbaramad again fettered them when the retirement 
of the troops seemed to leave them free to act, for the3' were bound to 
escort the Amir safely across the Punjab, and could not therefore 
make terms with Jiim. The Sikhs would have worked through Sultfin 
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Tlio Govcriior-Ocncrnl hiul pnulcnlly resolved to as- 
semble an army nl Ferozepore, as a reserve in ease of 
further disaslers in Afghnnistun, and to make known to the 
priiiees of India lliat their English masters had the ready 
means of heating any who might rebel.* Ixird Ellenhoroiigh 
was also desirous of an interview with Slier Singh, and as 
gratitude was njiiiermost for the time, and added a graee 
even to sueeess, it Avas proposed to thank tho Slaharuja in 
jierson for the jiroofs which he had afforded of his continued 
friendshij). To invest the scene Avith greater dclat, it Avas 
further determined, in the spirit of the moment, to gi\'c 
exju'cssion to Rritish sincerity nnd moderation nt the head 
of the t.Avo armies returning victorious from Kfdnil, Avith 
their numhers increased to nearly forty thousand men Iia' 
the force asscmhled on the Sutlej. The natiA’c Englisli 
jiortion of .this arraj' aa'os considerable, nnd perhaps so 
many Europeans had never stood together under arms on 
Indian ground since Alc.vandcr and his Greeks made the 
Punjab a province of iMnccdon. The Sildis generally Avere 
jilcnscd Avith one cau.se of this assemblage, nnd they Averc 
glad to he relicA’cd of the presence of the English on their 
AA'cstcrn frontier ; hut Slier Singh himself did not look 
foi'Avard to his A’isit to Lord Ellcnborough AA’ithout some 
misgivings, although under other circumstances his Annuity 
Avould liaA'e been gratified by the o])i)ortunil.y of displaying 


Mulmminnd Khun nnd other chiefs until they wore in n condition 
to use tho frequent plon of tho English, of being able to govern bettor 
thnn dopondnnts. (Cf. Mr. Clerk to GoA'ornmont, 2nd Sept. 1842.) 

• Lord Auckland had likewise thought that such n demonstration 
might bo ndA'isablo. (Government to Jlr. Clerk, 3rd Dec. 1841.) Of 
measures practically identified Avith Lord Ellonborough’s administra- 
tion, Lord Auoldnnd may further claim tho merit of giving tho 
generals commanding in Afghanistun supremo authority (Resolution 
of GoA'crnmont, 0th Jan. 1842), nnd of directing Sir Wiiliam Nott to 
not Avithout rofcronco to previous instructions, nnd ns he might doom 
best for tho safety of his troops nnd tho honour of the Rritish name. 
(Qovommont to Sir William Nott, 10th Fob. 1842.) To Lord Auck- 
land, hoAvovor, is duo tho douhljtil praise of suggesting tho rolenso of 
Dost Muhammad (GoA^ornment to Jlr. Clerk, 24th Fob. 1842 ) ; and ho 
must certainly boar n share of tho blamo nttnehed to tho exaggerated 
estimate formed of tho dangers Avhich threatened tho English after 
tho retreat from Kabul, and to tho timorous rather than prudent 
design of falling bnok on tho Indus, or oven on tho Sutlej. 
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liis poAver and magnificence. He felt his incapacity as a 
ruler, and he needlesslj’^ feared that he might be called to 
account for Sil<h excesses and for a suspeeted intercourse 
Avith the hostile Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, 
and cA’^en that the subjugation of the Punjab AA'as to be made 
the stepping-stone to tlie complete reduction of Afghanistan. 
He had no confidence in himself ; and he dreaded the A^en- 
geance of his folloAA'ers, AA'ho believed him capable of sacri- 
ficing the IHialsa to his oAvn interests. Nor Avas Dfiian Singh 
suiAposed to be Avilling that the Maharaja should meet the 
GoA'ernor-General, and his suspieious temper made him 
apprehensive that his soA^ereign might, induce the English 
Auccroy to accede to his ruin, or to the reduction of his 
exotic influence. Thus both Slier Singh and his minister 
perhaps rejoiced that a misunderstanding Aidiieh prcA^ented 
the reception at Ludliiana of Lahna Singh Majlthla, Avas 
seized hold of by the English to render a meeting doubtful 
or impossible.^ Lord Ellenborough justly took oflence at a 
slight Avhich, hoAA’CA'er unAvittingty, had been really offered 
to him ; he aa’bs not easily appeased ; and Arhen the personal 
apologies of the minister, accompanied by the young heir- 
apparent, had removed eA^ery groimd of displeasure, tne 
appointed time, the beginning of January 1843, for the 

’ On several occasions Raja Dhian Singh expressed hi.^ apprehen- 
sions of an English invasion, as also did Maharaja Sher Singh. (See, 
for instance, Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Jan. 1842.) The v-riter 
of the article in the Calcutta Sevieto (No. H, p. 493), who is believed 
to bo Lieut.-Col. Lawrence, admits Dhian Singh’s aversion to a meet- 
ing between his sovereign and the British Governor-General. The 
roAoewer likeAvise describes Sher Singh’s anxiety at the time, but 
considers him to have been desirous of throAving himself unreservedly 
on English protection, as doubtless he might have been, had he thought 
liimsclf secure from assassination, and that Lord Ellenborough would 
have kept him seated on the throne of Lahore at all hazards. 

About the suspected hostile intercourse with the Amirs of Sind, 
sec Thornton’s History of India, au. 447. The Sikhs, hoAvever, were 
never required to give any explanation of the charges. 

The mistmderstanding to Avhich Sardar Lahna Singh Avas a party 
Avas simply as follows : The Sardar had been sent to Avait upon the 
Governor-General on his arrival on the frontier, according to ordinary 
ceremonial. It was arranged that the'Sardar should be received by 
his lordship at Ludhiana, and the day and hour were fixed, and pre- 
parations duly made. Mr. Clerk went in person to meet the chief, and 
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breaking-up of the large army had airived, and the Governor- 
General did not care to detain his -war-worn regiments any 
longer from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Sher Singh ; but the boy prince, Pertab Singh, 
■was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the rapidity with 
which a large escort of Sikh troops was erosgediov^r the 
Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the alacrity and pre- 
cision with which they manoeuvred, deserved to have been 
well noted by the English captains, proud as they had reason 
to be of the numbers and achievements of their own troops. 
The prince likewise re-viewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and 
the Sikh chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of 
Jalalabad, and with unmixed admiration upon General Nott 
follow.ed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke up ; the plains of Ferozepore were no 
longer white with numerous camps ; and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened, .or was hurried, to Amritsar to return 
thanks to God that a great danger had passed away. This 
being over, he received Dost Muhammad IQian with dis- 
tinction at Lahore, and in February (1843) entered into a 
formal treaty of friendship -with the released AmTr, which 
said notliing about the English gift of Jalalabad.* 

But Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs and 
subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous murder of 
Mai Chand Kaur, in June 1842,® relieved him of some of his 

conduct him to the Govemor-Genoral’s presence, his understanding 
being that he -svas to go half the distance or so to-wards the Sikh en- 
campment. The Sardar imderstood or held that Mr. Clerk .should 
or -would come to his tent, and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk rested 
half--way for t-wo hours or more. Lord Ellenborough thought the 
excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence -was -wantonly given, 
and he accordingly required an explanation to be afforded. {Govern- 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 15th Dec. 1842.) There is some reason to believe 
that the Lahore Valdl, who was in the interest of Raja Dhian Singh, 
misled the obnoxious Lahna Singh about the arrangements for con- 
ducting him to the Governor-General’s tents, with the view of dis- 
crediting him both with his omi master and with the English. 

' Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Feb. and 17th Jlar. 1843. 

® BIr. Clerk to Government, 15th June 1842. The widow of 
BlahSraja Kharak Singh was so severely beaten, as wa.s said by lier 
female attendants, that she almost immediately expired. ^ The only 
explanation offered, was that she had chidden the servants in question 
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of puavor, and ho and Jiis uiiclo l^iahna Sin"h praspcnl at Uu- 
idea of niakino the minister a party In the ir own dc‘-i;tn'i. 
'I'licy appeared to full wholly into his views ; and they 
would, they said, take Sher Siafth's life to save their own. 
On the loth Septoniher (l.Sl.'t), Ajit Sinyh induced the 
lo inspect .sotno levies he had newly raised ; lie 
, _ apiiroaehcd, as if to make an ofrerini; of a ehoioe earhine, 
and to n’ceive the onmniendations usual on such occasions, 
hilt he raiseel the weapon nnd shot his sovereign <lead. 'J’lie 
renior.selcss LahnaSineh took the life of the hoy I’ertahSinjdi 
at the same time, nnd the kinsmen then joined Dliifin Siii^h, 
and proceeded with him to the citadel to jiroelaiin a new 
kincr. The hitherto wnrj' minister was now eanjiht in his 
i'*'- own foils, and he hceanie the dupe of his aeeoinpliees. lie 
|uo frotit lus itnmediate attendants, as if for the 

to sake of fjreater privacy, and shot hy the same .'indueinus 
'j. eliic f who had jns| imbrued liis hands hi the hlood of their 
common master.' 'I’lie emispirators were thus fur .sneei'ss- 
fnl in their <tarin;L' and in their crimes, hut they m i'leeted 
to slay or imjirison the .son of their lust victim ; and the 
minds of the soldiers <!o not seem to have been prepared 
for the death of Dhian .Siiifjh, as they were for lliiil of the 
Sieeti .''laharuja. 'I’lie youthful Him .Sini,d» >m»s roused hy his own 
' ’ (|ari”er and his lllinl duly; he eoiiM plausibly iieeiise the 
.‘<indhiaMwalas of hciti<r alone K'dhy of llie treble murder 
wliieh had taken place, and he lar^tely jiromi-'i'd tewards to 
the fris'ijis if they woiiM avc-n;^e the death of Ihrlr friend 
and /lA father. 'I'lie army '■cnerally responded to his eall, 
und the eit.idel \v as immediately assaiiltefl : yet so si rone 
was the fi elim; of a\ ersioa lf> Jammu aseeudaiiey amon;; the 
SiLh fieojite, that (■<iuld the feeble j'arriam have In li! out 
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to tlie high and fatal office of Wazlr ; but he ^Yas all-powetful 1843. 
for tlie moment ; the Sindliiauwala possessions -were con- 
fiscated, and their dwellings razed to the ground : nor did proclaimed 
the youthful avenger stay until he had found out and put to 
deatli Bhai Gurmuldi Singh and !MissarBelI Ram, the former 
of whom was believed to have connived at the death of his 
confiding master, and to have instigated the assassination 
of the minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood 
high in the favour of tlie great Maharaja, although strongly 
opposed to the aggrandizement of tlie Jammu family. 

Sardiir Atar Singh Sindliianwala, w’ho was hurrying to 
Lahore when he heard of the capture of the citadel, made 
a hasty attempt to rouse the village population in his favour 
through the influence of Bhai Blr Singh, a devotee of great 
repute ; but the ‘ IHialsa ’ was almost wholly represented 
by the army, and he crossed at once into the British terri- 
tories to avoid the emissaries of EGra Singh.^ 

The new minister added two rupees and a half, or five The power 
shillings a month, to the pay of the common soldiers, and 
he also discliarged some arrears due to them. The army felt 
that it had become the master of tlie state, and it en- 
deavoured to procure donatives, or to place itself right in 
public estimation, by tlireatening to eject the Jammu 
faction, and to make the Bhai Bir Singh, already mentioned, 
a king as well as a priest." Jawahir Singh, the maternal 
uncle of the boy Maharaja, already grasped the highest post 
he could occupy ; nor was the minister’s family united 
within itself. Suchet Singh’s vanity was mortified by the 
ascendancy of his nephew, a stripling, unacquainted with 
war, and inexperienced in business ; and he endeavoured to 
form a party whicli should place liim in power.® The youth- 
ful Wazir naturally turned to his otlier uncle, Gulab Singh, 
for support, and tliat astute chief cared not who held titles 
so long as he was deferred to and left umrestrained ; but the 
Siklis were still averse to him personally, and jealous lest he 
should attempt to garrison every stronghold with his own 
followers. Gulab Singh was, therefore, cautious in his pro- 

^ lieut.-Col. Richmond’s letters from 21st Sept, to 2nd Oct. 1843. 

~ Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 26th Sept. 1843. 

® Ldeut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 16th and 22nd Oct. 1843. 

S 
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cecclings, and before lie reached Lahore, on the 10th of 
llajaGulub he had souglit to ingratiate himself with all 

Singh. parties, save Jawahir Singh, whom he may have despised 
Sardur Ja- as of no capacity.^ Jawahir Singh resented this conduct, 
Singh, Nov, taking advantage of the ready access to the iMaharaja’s 
24, 1843. person which his relationship gave him, he went with the 
child in his arms, on the occasion of a review of some troops, 
and urged the assembled regiments to depose tlic Jammu 
Rajas, othenvisc he would fly with his nephew, their 
aclinowledged prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the English was displeasing to 
the Sildis, both as an independent people and as a licentious 
soldiery, and JaAvahir Singh was immediately made a 
prisoner, and thus received a lesson Avhicli influenced his 
conduct during the short remainder of his life.- 
Faich Nevertheless, Ilira Singh continued to be beset with 

vvan? There Avas one Fateh IQian Thvana, a personal 

folloAver of Dhian Singh, Avho Avas supposed to have been 
privy to the intended assassination of his master, and to 
have designedly held back Avhen Ajit Singh took the Raja 
to one side. This petty leader fled as soon as the army 
attacked the citadel, and endeavoured to raise an insurrec- 
tion in his natiA'c province of Dera Ismail lOian, AA'hich 
caused the greater anxiety, as the attempt Avas supposed 
to be countenanced by the able and hostile Governor of 
The insur- Multan,® Scarcely had measures been adopted for reducing 
reciion of the petty rebellion, when Kashmira Singh and PeshaAvara 
Irig^nd Singh, sons born to, or adopted by, Ranjit Singh at the 
Peshuwara period of his conquest of tlie tAvo Afghan provinces from 
which they were named, started up as the rivals of the child 
Dalip, and endeavoured to form a party by appearing in 
open opposition at Sialkot. Some regiments ordered to 
Peshawar joined the tAvo princes ; the Muhammadan regi- 
ments at Lahore refused to march against them unless a 
pure Siklx force did the same ; and it Avas Avith difficulty, 
and only Avith the aid of Raja Gulab Singh, that tlie siege of 

1 Cf. Lieut.-Col, Richmond to Government, 2Gth Sept, and 16th 
Nov, 1843, 

- Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 28th Nov. 1843. 

® Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 12th Dec. 1843. 
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Sialkot was formed. The two young men soon showed 
tliemselves to be incapable of heading a partj’ ; Hira Singh 
relaxed in Ms efforts against tliem ; and towards tlie end 
of March he raised tlie siege, and alloAved tliem to go at 
large.^ The minister had, however, Jess reason to be satisfied 
with tlie success of Jawaliir Singh, who, about tlie same 
time, induced his guards to release him, and he was un- 
willingly allowed to assume Ms place in the court as tlie 
uncle of tlie child to whose sovereignty in tlie abstract all 
nominallj' deferred.- 

Raja Suchet Singh was believed to have been a secret 
partj' to the attempts of Kashniira Singh, and the release 
of Jawahir Singh was also probably effected with Ms 
cognizance. The Raja believed himself to be popular witli 
tlie army, and especially witlx the cavalrj' portion of it, 
whicli, having an inferior organization, began to show some 
jealousy of tlie systematic proceedings of the regular 
infantry and artillerj% He had retired to tlie Mils with 
great reluctance ; he continued intent upon supplanting Ms 
nephew ; and suddenly, on the evening of the 26tli of 
March 1S44, he appeared at Laliore with a few followers ; 
but he appealed in vam to the mass of the troops, partly 
because Hira Singh had been liberal in gifts and profuse in 
promises, and partly because the shrewd deputies who 
formed the Panchayats of the regiments had a sense of their 
OUT! importance, and were not to be won for purposes of 
mere faction, without diligent and judicious seeking. 
Hence, on tlie morning after the arrival of the sanguine 
and hasty Raja, a large force marched against Mm without 
demur ; but the cMef was brave : be endeavoured to make 
a stand in a ruinous building, and he died fighting to the 
last, alUiough his little band was almost destroyed by the 
fire of a numerous artillery before the assailants could leacli 
the enclosure.® 

Within two montlis after this rash undertaking, Atar 
Singh SindManwala, who had been residing at Thanesar, 
made a similar ill-judged attempt to gain over the army, 

^ Iaeut.-C!ol. Richmond to Govemnient, 23rd and 27tli March 1S44. 

® lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 27th Match 1844. 

® lient.-Col. Richmond to Government, 29th March 1844. 
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and to expel Hlra Singli. He crossed the Sutlej on the 
2nd May, but instead of moving to a distance, so as to avoid 
premature collisions, and to enable him to appeal to the 
feelings of the Sildis, he at once joined Bhai Bir Singh, whose 
religious repute attracted numbers of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and took uj) a position almost opposite Perozepore, 
and within forty miles of the capital. The disaffected 
liashmTra Singh joined the chief, but Hlra Singh stood as 
a suppliant before the assembled Klifilsa, and roused the 
feelings of the troops by reminding them that tire Sindhian- 
walas looked to the English for support. A large force 
promptly marched from Lahore, but it was wished to detach 
Bhai Bir Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a man 
was held to be sacrilege by the soldiers, and on the seventh 
of the month deputies were sent to induce the Bhai to retire. 
Some expressions moved the anger of Sardar Atar Singh, and 
he slew one of the deputies with his own hand. This act led 
to an immediate attack. Atar Singh and Kashmira Singh 
were both Idlled, and it was found that a cannon-shot had 
likewise numbered Bhai Bir Singh Avith the slain. The 
commander on this occasion was Labh Singh, a Rajput of 
Jammu, and the possession of the farnily of Kashmira Singh 
seemed to render his success more complete ; but the Sikli 
infantry refused to allow the women and diildren to be 
removed to Lahore ; and Labh Singh, alarmed by this 
proceeding and by tlie lamentations over the death of Bir 
Singh, hastened to the capital to ensure his own safety.^ 

Hlra Singh was thus successful against two main enemies 
of his rule, and as he had also come to an understanding 
with the Governor of Multan, the proceedings of Patch IQian 
Tiwana gave him little uneasiness.” The army itself was 
his great cause of anxiety, not lest the Sikli dominion should 
be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as its master ; 
for jjie Panchayats, although bent on retaining their own 
power, and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for 
their constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on 
maintaining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 

^ Lieut.-Col. Eicbmond to Government, lOtli, 11th, and 12th May 
1844. 

2 Of. Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 29th April 1844. 
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among themselves about the relief of tha troops in the 
pro^•inces. On the frontiers, indeed, the SiWis continued to' 
exhibit their innate vigour, and tovrards the end of 1S4J5 tiie 
secluded principality of Gilgit ^vas ovemm and annexed to 
Kashmir. The Pancliayats likewise felt that it was the 
design of the Raja and his advisers to disperse the Sikli 
army over the country*, and to raise additional corps of 
hill men, but the committees would not allow a single 
regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying themselves of 
the necessity of the measure ; and thus Ilira Singh ^vas in- 
duced to take adx’antagc of a projected relief of the British 
troops in Sind, and the consequent mareli of several bat- 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour to 
his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near danger 
threatened tlic Sikhs on the side of the English. The 
‘ Mifilsa ' was most nilling to encounter Vint neighbour, 
and a brigade was induced to move to Kasur, and others to 
shorter distances from the capital, under the plea, as avowed 
to the British authorities, of procuring forage and supplies 
Avith greater facility.^ Such had indeed been Ranjit Singh’s 
occasional practice when no assemblage of British forces 
could add to his ever present fears ; - but IBra Singh's 
apprehensions of his own army and of his English allies 
were lessened by his rapid successes, and by tire disgraceful 
spirit whicli then animated the regular regiments in the 
British scrAice. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and 
the Siklis watclied the progress of the mutiny with a pleased 
surprise. It AA as ncAV to them to sec tJicsc renoAA ned soldiers 
in opposition to their gOA-ernment ; but any glimmering 
hopes of fatal embarrassment to the colossal power of the 
foreigners Averc dispelled by the marclr of European troops, 
by the good example of the irregular caA-alry, and by the 
returning sense of obedience of the sepoys themseKes. 
Tlie British forces proceeded to Sind, and tlie Lahore 
detachment Avas withdraAvn from Kasur.“ 

^ Cf. Lient.-Col. Richmond to Govemmont, 20th Dee. 1S43, and 
23rd March 1844. 

- Sec, for instanco. Sir David Ochterlonv to Government, 16th Oct. 
1812. 

® Gf. Lient.-Col. Richmond to Government, 29th April 1844. 
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Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real or 
alleged dissatisfaction ivith the British Government, which 
at last served the useful purpose of engaging the attention 
of the Lahore soldiery. Tlic protected Sildi Raja of Nabha 
had given a village, named Moran, to Ranjit Singh at the 
Maharaja’s request, in order that it might be bestowed on 
Dhunna Singh, a Nabha subject, but who stood high in 
favour with the master of the Punjab. Tlie village was so 
given in 1810, or after tlie introduction of the English 
supremacj', but ivithout the knowledge of the English 
authorities, which circumstance rendered the alienation in- 
valid, if it were argued that the village liad become separated 
from the British sovereignty. The Raja of Nabha became 
displeased with Dhanna Singh, and he resumed his gift 
in the year 1843 ; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly 
plundered the property of the feudatory, and thus gave 
the Lahore Government a ground of complaint, of which 
advantage was taken for party purposes.^ But Hira Singh 
and his advisers took greater exception still to the decision 
of the British Government witli regard to a quantity of 
coin and bullion whidi Raja Suchet Singh had secretly 
deposited in Ferozepore, and wliich his servants were 
detected in endeavouring to remove after his death. The 
treasure was estimated at 1 , 500,000 rupees, and it was 
understood to have been sent to Ferozepore during, tlie 
recent Afghan War, for tlie purpose of being offered as jiart 
of an ingratiatory loan to the English Government, whicli 
was borrowing money at the time from tlie protected Sildi 
chiefs. The Lahore minister claimed the treasure both as 
the escheated property of a feudatory witliout male heirs 
of his body, and as the confiscated property of a rebel killed 
in arms against his sovereign ; but the British Government 
considered the right to tlie property to be unaffected by the 
owner’s treason, and required tliat the title to it, according 
to the laws of Jammu or of the Punjab, should be regularly 
pleaded and proved in a British court. It was argued in 
favour of Lahore that no British subject or dependent 
claimed the treasure, and that it might be expediently 
made over to the ruler of the Punjab for surrender to the 
I Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 18th and 28th May 1844. 
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legal or ciislomary owner ; but the siipreme British aiithori- t&W- 
tics would not relax further from the conventional law of 
Europe than to say that if the IMaharaja would VTite that 
the Rajas Gulab Singh and Hlra Singh assented to the 
dcliverj' of the treasure to the Sildi state for the purpose of 
being transferred to the rightful owners, it would no longer 
be detained. This proposal was not agreed to, partly because 
differences had in the meantime arisen between tlic uncle 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered their original grounds of claim to be irrefragable, 
according to Indian law .and usage, and thus the money 
remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the English stood 
masters in Lahore, and accepted it ns part of the price of 
Kashmir, when the valley was alienated to Riija Gulab 
Singh.^ 

^ For tlio discussions about the surrendor or tlio detention of the 
treasure, see the letters of Licut.-Col. Richmond to Government of 
tho 7th April, 3rd and 27th May, 25lh July, 10th Sept,, and 5th and 
25th Oct. 1844; and of Government to Licut.-Col. Richmond of tho 
10th and 22nd April, 17th Jlay, and 10th Aug. of the same year. 

Tho principle laid down of deciding tho claim to tho treasuro at a 
British tribunal, and according to the laws of Lahore or of Jammu, 
does not distinguish between public and individual right of heirship ; 
or rather it decides the question with reference solely to the law in 
private cases. Throughout India, tho practical rule has ever been 
that such property shall bo administered agreeably to tho customs 
of tho tribe or province to which tho deceased belonged ; and very 
frequently, when tho only litigants are subjects of one and the same 
foreign state, it is expediently made over to the sovereign of that state 
for adjudication, on tho plea that the rights of the parties can bo best 
ascertained on tho spot, and that every ruler is a Tenderer of justice. 

In tho present instaneo tho imperfection of the International Law 
of Europe may be more to blame than tho Government of India and 
tho legal authorities of Calcutta, for refusing to aclcnowledge tho 
right of an allied and friendly state to tho property of a childless 
rebel ; to which property, moreover, no British subject or dependent 
preferred a claim. Vattol lays it down that a stranger’s property 
remains a part of the aggregate wealth of his nation, and that tho 
right to it is to bo determined according to the laws of his own coimtty 
(Book II, chap, viii, §§ 109 and 110) ; but in tho section in question 
reference is solely had to cases in which subjects or private parties 
aro litigants ; although Mr. Cliitty, in Ins note to § 103 (ed. 1834), 
shows that foreign sovereigns can in England sue, at least, British 
subjects. 

The oriental customary law with regard to the estates and property 
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Hira Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed the 
Hira Singh gc^^cral expectation, and the manner in wiiich affairs Avere 
guided by carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high 
Jalla'his ^''"isclf had little more than a noble 

preceptor, presence and a conciliatory address to recommend him, and 
the person Avho directed every measure AA’as a Brahman 
Pandit, named Jalla, the family priest, so to speak, of the 
Jammu brothers, and the tutor of Dliifin Singh’s sons. This 
crafty and ambitious man retained all the influence over 
the youthfid minister vliicli he had exercised over the 
boyish pupil on Avhom Ranjit Singh lavished favours. 
Armies liad marched, and chiefs had been vanquished, as 
if at the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. His , 
vicAA’S expanded, and he seems to liaA’e entertained the idea 
of founding a dynasty of ‘ PcsIiaaTis ’ among the rude Jats 
of the Punjab, as had been done by one of his tribe among 
the equally rude Marathas of the south. He fullj’’ perceh'cd 
that the Sikli army must be conciliated, and also that it must 
be employed. He despised, andAA’ith some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most of the titular ehiefs of the country ; and 
he felt that Raja Gulab Singh absorbed a large proportion of 
the revenues of the countr3% and seriously embarrassed the 
central goA^emment by his overgroAvn poAA’er and influence. 
It AA'as primarily requisite to keep the armj’^ Avell and regu- 
larly paid, and hence the Pandit proceeded Avithout scruple 
to sequester seA'eral of the fiefs of the sirdars, and gradual^ 


of Jaglrdars (feudal beneficiaries) may be seen in Bernier’s Travels 
(p. 181), and it almost seems identical Avith that anciently in force 
among the Anglo-Saxons Aritli reference to ‘nobles by service’, the fol- 
loAvers of a lord or king. (See Kemble’s Saxons in England, i. 178, &c.) 
The right of the Government is full, and it is based on the feeling or 
principle that a beneficiary has only the use during life of estates Or 
offices, and that all he may have accumulated, through parsimony or 
oppression, is the property of the state. It may be difficult to decide 
betAveen a people and an expelled sovereign, about his guilt or his 
tyranny, but there can be none in deciding between an allied state . 
and its subject about treason or rebellion. Neither refugee traitors 
nor patriots arc alloAved to abuse their asylum by plotting against the 
Government which has cast them out ; and an extension of the prin- 
ciple would prevent desperate adventurers defrauding the state which 
has reared and heaped favours on them, by removing their property 
previous to engaging in rash and criminal enterprises. 
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to inspire the soldicrj’ ■with tlic neecssity of a march .against IS4-1. 
Janimn. Nor was iic without a pretext for denouncing 
Gulfib Singii, as that unscrupulous cliief iiad lately taken 
possession of the estates of Raja Sudict Singh, to whicli he 
regarded himself as the only heir.^ 

.lalla showed vigour and capacitj' in all he did, hut he Pnndit 
jirocecded too hastilj' in some matters, and he attempted 
too much at one time. He did not, perhaps, understand singh. 
the Sikh character in all its depths and ramifications, and 
he probably undervalued the subtlety of Gulfib Singh. The 
Rajii, indeed, was induced to divide the Jiiglrs of Sucliet 
Singh witJi his nephew,- but Fateh IDian Tiw.ana again 
excited an insurrection in the Der.aj.~it ; ® Chattar Singh 
Atariwala took up arms near Rriwalpindi,^ and the Muham- 
madan tribes south-west of Kashmir were encouraged in 
rebellion by the dex-terous and experienced chief whom 
Pandit Jalla sought to crush.® Peshawara Singh again 
aspired to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
bj* Gulab Singh, and Jalla at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so foi-midable.® A reconciliation 
was accordingly patched up, and the Raja sent his son Sohan 
Singh to Lahore." The hopes of Peshawara Singh then 
vanished, and he fled for safety to the soutli of the Sutlej.® 

Pandit Jalla made tlie additional mistake of forgetting P.'indit 
that the Sildis were not jealous of Gulfib Singh .alone, but 
of all strangers to their faith and race ; and in tr5ing to Sikhs, and 
crush the cliicfs, he had forgotten tJint tliey were Sildis 

mother. 

1 Cf. Licut.-Col. Richmond to Government, IStli Aug. and 10th Oct, 

1844. 

- Liout.-Col. Richmond to Government, 30tb Oct. 1844. 

Licut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 14th Juno 1844. 

^ Licut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 16th Oct. 1844. 

® Major Brfiadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

® Licut.-Col. Richmond to Government, ICth Oct. 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

^ Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct. 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot to Government, 13th Nov. and IGth Dec. 1844. 

® Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 18th Nov. 1844. 

Slajor Broadfoot, who succeeded Lieut.-Col. Richmond as agent on 
the frontier on the 1st Nov. 1844, received Peshawara Singh 'with 
civilities unusual under the circumstances, and proposed to assign 
him an allowance of a thousand rupees a month. 
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to heroine supreme, nnd he seemed to ndhere to those who 
li.'id .so sicn.'dly avenged him on llTra Singh.’ TJic services 
of the troojis were rewarded hy the addition of half n mpcc 
a month to the jiay of the common soldier, many fiefs were 
restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the .slate was 
exeiled hy a renewal of the designs against Gulah Singh.- 
The distnrhanees in the mountains of Kashmir were pul 
down, the insurgent I'alch Ivlian was taken into favour, 
Peshawar was secure against the power of all the .Afghans, 
although it was known that Guird) Singh eneouraged the 
reduced Ilanilcrais with promises of support hut it. was 
essential to the government that, the troojis should be cm- 
jiloyed : it vws pleasing to the men to he able to gratify 
their aswriec or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against .Tammu with alacrity.^ 

Gviird) Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. lie dislrihulcd his 
money freely among the Panchayats of regiments, he grati- 
fied the members of these committees by his personal 
attentions, and he again inspired Peshawara Singh with 
designs upon the sovereignty itself. He ]>romiscd a gratuity 
to the army which had marched to urge upon him the pro- 
priety of submission, he agreed to surrender certain portions 
of the general possessions of the family, and to pay to the 
.slate a fine of ,')..700,000 rupees.'^ But an altercation aro.se 
between the Lahore and Jammu followers when the pro- 
mised donative was being removed, which ended in a fatal 
affray; and afterwards an old Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, 
and one Bachna, who had deserted Gulfd) Singh’s service, 
were waylaid and slain.'’ The Baja jirotcstcd against the 
nccn.sation of connivance or treachery ; nor is it probable 

' Ct. Major Broatlfoot to novcrniacnt, 28tli Dec. IS t-t. and ‘tth -Ton. 
ISt.'i. As Mnjor llrondfoot. however, points out, the prince seemed 
ready enonph to prnsp nt power even so e-srly as .Tnnnary. 

- Cf. Jfnjor Brondfoollo Government, 2Stli Dec. IS-J.!, and 2nd Jan. 
ISin. 

^ Mnjor Broadfoot to Government, ICtli Jan. ISt.o. 

■' Tlio troops further rejected the terms to which the Lahore court 
seemed inclined to come with Gulub Singh. (Mnjor Broadfoot to 
Government, 22nd .Tan. ISt.o.) 

^ Mnjor Brondfoot to Government, ISth ^farch ISJo. 

* Major Broadfoot to Government, 3rd March 1S15. 
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_ that at the time he desired to take the life of any one except 
Bachna, who had been variously employed by him, and who 
knew the extent of his resources. Tlie act nevertheless 
greatly excited the Sikh soldierj', and Gulab Singh perceived 
that submission alone would save Jammu from being 
sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigades, 
he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early in 
April 1845, half a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable 
prospect of becoming the minister of the countrj ^ ; for the 
mass of the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been 
suflicientl 3 ’' humbled, the Pancha 3 mts had been won b 3 ' his 
money and his blandishments, and man 3 ' of the old servants 
of Ranjrt Singh had confidence in his abilit 3 ' and in his good- 
will towards the state generally.^ There 3 'ct, however, 
existed some remnants of the animosity which had proved 
fatal to Hlra Singh ; the representatives of man 3 ' expelled 
hill chiefs were ready to compass the death of their greatest 
enem 3 " ; and an Akali fanatic could take the life of the 
‘ Dogra ’ Raja with applause and impunity. Jawahir Singh 
plainty aimed at the office of WazTr, and Lai Singh’s owti 
ambition prompted him to use his influence with the mother 
of the iMaharaja to resist the growing feeling in favour of 
the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and dreaded. 
Hence Gulab Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a contest 
for power at that time, and to remove from L.ahore to a 
place of greater safety. He agreed to pa 3 * in all a fine of 
0,800,000 nipees, to 3 deld up ncarl 3 ’ all the districts which 
had been held by his famity, excepting his own proper fiefs, 
and to renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus 
and .Jhelum, on terms which virtualty deprived him of a 
large profit, and of the political superiority in the bills of 
Rohtas,- He was present at the installation of .lawaliir 
Sirigh as Wazlr on the 14th Ma 3 ’," and at the betrothal of 
the ^faharaja to a daughter of the Atari chief Chattar .Singh 
on the 10th Juty and towards the end of the following 

* Cf. iJaJor Broadfoot to Government, 8th .and Ofb April and 5th 
May 1845. 

- Major Bro-adfoot to Government, 5th Maj- 1845. 

^ Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Ma\’ 18-45. 

* Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th Joh’ 1845. 
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inoiUh }r- rvlircd to .Inminn, sitmn of luiirli re al powt-r, but 
become acceptable to the (roo])S by Ins humility, ami to tlie 
final coliviction of the Kn"lisb niitborilic.';. that the levies of 
the mountain Rajputs were tuieeiual to a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery.* 

The able Geivcrnor of MtiUfui was assassinated in the 
month (>f September 181 1 by a man accused of manmding, 
and yet imprudently allowed a considendjlc degree of 
liberty." Mfilraj, the son of the Diwfm. had been ajipointed 
or permitted to succeed bis father by the tlcclining govern- 
ment of Him Singh, and he showed more aptit\ide for affairs 
than was expected. He siiiijiressed a mutiny among the 
provincial troops, partly composed of Sikhs, with vigourand 
success; and hewas equally promjit in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned to 
him as the equal heir of the tlccenscd Dlwan. Mulraj put 
his brother in prison, and tlms freed himself from all local 
dangers ; but he had steadily evaded the demands of the 
Lahore court for an increased farm or contract . and he had 
likewise objected to the large ‘ Nazjirana or relief, which 
was required as the usual condition of succession. As soon, 
therefore, as Gulfib Singh had been rcdiiced to obedience, it 
was proposed to dispatch a force against Ithdtan, and the 
‘ Khrdsa ’ aj)i)rovcd of the measure through the assembled 
I’anchuyats of regiments and brigades. This resolution 
induced the new governor to yield, and in September (18k'>) 
it was arranged that he should pay a fine of 1,800,000 rupees. 
He escaped an addition to his conlnict sum, but he was 
deprived of some j)elty districts to satisfy in a measure the 
letter of the original demand.* 

* Major BroadfooL confessed that ‘Into events had shown tho Raja’s 
weakness in tho lulls’, where ho should Imvo been strongest, had his 
followers been brave and trusty. (Major Broadfoot to Goveniincrtt, 
5th May 1815.) 

* Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oct. 18-14. 

* In this paragraph tho author has followed mainly his own notes 
of occurrences. Tho mulinj' of tho Multan troops took place in Nov. 
1814. Tho Governor at once surrounded them, and demanded tho 
ringleaders, and on their surrender being refused, ho opened a tiro 
upon their whole body, and Idlled, ns was said, nearly 400 of them. 
Diwan Jtfdrilj seized and confined his brother in Aug. 1845, and in 
tho following month the terms of liis succession wore settled with tho 
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Tlie proceedings of Peshawara Singh caused more dis- 
quietude to tlic new Wazir personally than the’ hostility of 
Gulab ,Singh, or the resistanee of the Governor of Multan. 
The prince was vain and of slender capacity, but his rela- 
tionship to Ranjit Singh gave him some hold upon the minds 
of the Sildis. He was encouraged by Gulab Singh, then safe 
in the hills, and he was assured of support by the brigade of 
troops which had made Jatvahir Singh a prisoner, when that 
chief threatened to fly with the Maharaja into the British 
territories. Jawahir Singh had not heeded the value to the 
state of the prudence of tlie soldiers in restraining him ; he 
thought only of the personal indignity, and soon after his 
aecession to power he barbarously mutilated the commander 
of the offending division, by depriving him of his nose and 
ears. Peshawara Singh felt himself countenanced, and he 
endeavoured to rally a party around him at Sialkot, which 
he held in fief. But the Sildis were not disposed to thus 
suddenly admit his pretensions ; he was reduced to straits ,* 
and in the month of June he fled, and lived at large on the 
country, until towards the end of July, when he surprised 
the fort of Attock, proclaimed himself Maharaja, and 
entered into a correspondence with Dost Muhammad Klian. 
Sardar Chattar Singh of Atari was sent against the pretender, 
and troops were moved from Dera Ismail Khan to aid in 
reducing him. The prince was beleaguered in his fort, and 
became aware of his insignificance ; he submitted on the 30th 
August, and was directed to be removed to Lahore, but he was 
secretly put to death at the instigation of Jawahir Singh, and 
through the instrumentality, as understood, of Fateh Klian 
Tiwana, who sought by rendering an important service to 
further ingratiate himself with that master for the time being 
who had restored him to favour, and who had appointed him 
to the management of the upper Derajat of the Indus.^ 

Lahore court. [Mulraj never paid his fine. In April 1848, when 
threatened with force, ho resigned, and Kahn Singh was sent from 
Lahore to relieve him, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. 
Anderson. The murder of these officers on their arrival at Multan 
led to the second Sikh War and the final • extinction of Sikh inde- 
pendence. — ^E d.] 

I Cf. Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 26th July and 
8th and 18th Sept. 1845. 
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This last triumph ivas fatal to Jawahir Singli, and anger 1815. 
was added to the contempt in which lie had alwaj's been 
held. He had sometimes displayed both cnergj'^ and perse- soldicr>' 
verance, but his ^^gour was the impidse of personal resent- displcnsed 
inent, and it was never characterized by judgement or by trustful, 
superior intelligence. His original design of fljnng to the 
English had displeased the Siklis, and rendered them suspi- 
cious of his good faith as a member of the Ivlialsa ; and no 
sooner had his revenge been gratified by the expulsion of 
HTra Singh and Pandit Jalla, than he found himself the mere 
sport and plajdhing of the army, ivliich had only united ivith 
him for the attainment of a common obj’ect The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently tlie ‘ Panth 
IQialsagi or congregation of believers ; ^ and Jawfdiir The per- 
Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated the armed 
host. In the midst of the successes against Jammu, he Singh, 
trembled for his fate, and he twice laid plans for escaping 
to the south of the Sutlej ; but the troops iverc jealous of 
such a step on the part of their nominal master. He felt 
that he was watched, and he abandoned the hope of escape 
to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy of Muhammadan 
regiments, and in idle or desperate threats of Avar AAUth his 
British allies." Jaivahir Singh AA'as thus despised and dis- 
trusted by the Siklis themseh'es ; their enmity to him Avas 
fomented by Lai Singh, who aimed at the post of Avazir ; 
and the murder of Peshawara Singh added to the general 
exasperation, for the act Avas condemned as insulting to the 
people, and it Avas held up to reprobation by the chiefs as 
one Avhich would compromise their OAvn safety, if alloAA'cd to 
pass Avith impunity.® The Panchayats of regiments met in The army 
council, and they resolved that Jawahir Singh should die as 
a traitor to the commonAvealth, for death is almost the only puts him to 
mode by which tumultuous, half-barbarous goA'ernments g®pt ^’22 

I Or, as the ‘ Sarbat Khalsa ’, the body of tho elect. Major Broad- 
foot (letter of 2nd Feb. 1845) thought this title, Avhich the soldiers 
arrogated to themselves, was new in correspondenoo ; but Govern- 
ment pointed out, in reply, that it was an old term according to the 
Calcutta records. 

“ Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 23rd and 28th Feb., 5th 
April (a demi-official letter), and 15th and 18th Sept. 1845. 

® Cf. Major Broadfoot to Government, 22nd Sept. 1845. 
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can remove an obnoxious minister. He -svas accordingly 
required to appear’ on the 21st September before the 
assembled lOialsa to answer for his misdeeds. He went, 
seated upon an elephant ; but fearing his fate, he took with 
him the yoimg IMaharaja and a quantity of gold and jewels. 
On liis arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain 
over some influential deputies and olBcers by present dona- 
tives and by lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to 
let the Maharaja be removed from his side, and to be himself 
silent. The boy was placed in a tent near at hand, and a 
party of soldiers advanced and put the wazir to death by a 
discharge of musketry'.^ TSvo other persons, the sycophants 
of the minister, were killed at the same time, but no pillage 
or massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and witnessed 
by a whole people ; and the body of Jawahir Singh was 
allowed to be removed and burnt with the dreadful honours 
of the Satl sacrifice, among the last, perhaps, which will 
take place in India. 

The army For some time after the death of JawaMr Singh, no one 
seemed witling to become the supreme administrative 
authority in the state, or to place himself at the head of 
that self-dependent army, which in a few months had led 
captive the formidable chief of Jammu, reduced to sub- 
mission the powerful governor of Multan, put down the 
rebellion of one recognized as the brother of the Maharaja, 
and pronounced and executed judgement on the highest 
functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in check at 
Peshawar and along the frontier. Raja Gulab Singh was 
urged to repair to the capital, but he and all others were 
overawed, and the Rani Jindan held herself for a time a 
regular court, in the absence of a wazir. The army was 
partly satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees 
considered that they coidd keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Dina Nath, of the paymaster Bhagat Ram, 

^ Cf. Major Broadfoot to Government, 26tli Sept. 1845. It may bo 
added that the Sikhs generally regarded Jawahir 'Singh as one ready 
to bring in the English, and as faithless to the Khalsa. 
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and of NiiT'iid-din, almost as familiar as his old and infirm 
brother Aziz-nd-din, -svith the particulars of the treaties 
and engagements udth the English. The array had formerly 
required that tliese three men should be consulted by 
Jarvahir Singh ; but the advantage of a responsible head 
ivas, nevertheless, apparent, and as the soldiers were by 
degrees wrought upon to wage war with their European 
neighbours, Raja Lul Singh was nominated wazir, and 
Sardar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his office of Com- 
niander-in-Chief. These appointments were made earl 5 ' 
in November 1845.’^ 

* In this paragraph the author has follorrcd mainly his own notes 
of occurrences. 
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CatisoB leading to a war between the Siklie and English — The English, 
being npprohenaivo of frontier disturbances, adopt dofensivo 
measures on a scale opposed to the spirit of the policy of 1809 — 
The Sikhs, being prone to suspicion, consider themselves in 
danger of invasion — And are further moved by their want of 
confidenoe in the English roprosontativo — Tlio Sikhs resolve to 
anticipate the English, and wage war by crossing the Sutlej — ^Tlio 
tactics of the SUdis — The views of tlio Sikh loaders — Forozoporo 
purposely spared — ^Tho Battle of JIudkl — Tlio Battle of P’hcoroo- 
shuhur, and retreat of tho Sikhs — The effect of these barren vic- 
tories upon tho Indians and tho English themselves — Tho Sikhs 
again cross tho Sutlej — Tho Skirmish of Badowfil — Tho Battle of 
Aliwill — Negotiations through Eaju Giilab Singh — Tho Battle of 
Sobraon — Tho submission of tho Sikh Chiefs, and tho occupa- 
tion of Lahore — ^Tho partition of tho Punjab — Tho Treaty with 
Dalip Singh — ^Tho Treaty with Gulab Singh — Conclusion, 
relative to tho position of tho English in Indid. 

3'15-0. Tni 2 English Government Imd long expeeled llml it would 
j bo forced into u war with the overbearing soldiery of the 

iiblie"prc" Punjab : the Indian public, wliich considered only the fact 
ircd for of tlic progressive aggrandizement of the strangers, was 
’Tween prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdom 
le Sikhs without minutely inquiring or caring about the causes 
nglisli. which led to it ; and the more selfish chiefs of tlic Sikhs 
had always desired that such a degree of interference should 
be exercised in the affairs of their country as would guaran- 
tee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These 
wealthy and incapable men stood rebuked before the 
superior genius of Ranjlt Singh, and before the mysterious 
.spirit which animated the people arrayed in arms, and they 
liius fondly hoped that a change would give them all they 
could desire ; but it is doubtful whellier the Sikh soldiery 
ever seriously thought, although they often vauntingly 
boasted, of fighting with the paramount j)ower of Hindu- 
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Stan, until within two or three months of the first battles, 
and even then the rude and illiterate yeomen considered 
that they ivere about to enter upon a war purely defensive, 
although one in every way congenial to their feelings of 
youthful pride and national jealousy. 

From the moment the Sikh aimj”^ became predominant 
in the state, the English authorities had been persuaded 
that the machinery of government would be broken up, 
that bands of plunderers would every^vhere arise, and that 
the dut}!- of a civilized people to society generally, and of 
a governing power to its own subjects, would all combine 
to bring on a collision ; and thus measures which seemed 
sufficient were adopted for strengthening the frontier posts, 
and for having a force at hand which might prevent 
aggression, or which would at least exact retribution and 
\’indicate the supremacy of the Enghsh name.^ These were 
the fair and moderate objects of the British Government ; 
but the Sikhs took a different view of the relative condi- 
tions of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their 
great and growing neighbour, thej’- did not understand why 
they should be dreaded when intestine commotions had 
reduced their comparative inferiority still lower ; or why 
inefficiencj’’ of rule should be construed into hostility of 
purpose ; defensive measures took in their ej'es the form 
of aggressive preparations, and the}' came to the conclusion 
that their coimtry was to be invaded. Nor does this con- 
\’iction of the weaker and less intelligent power appear to 
be strange or unreasonable, although erroneous — ^for it is 
always to be borne in mind that India is far behind Europe 
in civilization, and that political morality or moderation is 
as little appreciated in the East in these days as it was in 
Christendom in the Middle Ages. Hindustan, moreover, 
from Kabul to the ^•alley of Assam and the island of Ceylon, 
is regarded as one coimtr^', and dominion in it is associated 
in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or of one race. The supremacy of Vikramajit and 
Chandra Gupta, of the Turkomans and Mughals, is famih'ar 

^ Gf. Mmnte by the Govemor-Greneral, of the 16th 1845, and 

the Governor-General to the Secret Conunittee, ' Nher 
{Parliamentary Paper, 1S46.) 
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1845-6. to all, and thus on hearing of further aequisitions b}' the 
English, a Hindu or Muhammadan will simply observe that 
the destiny of the nation is ^eat, or that its cannon is 
irresi^ible. A prince may chafe that he loses a province 
or is rendered tributary ; but the public will never accuse 
the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of imrighteous 
and unprincipled ambition. 

TheEnglLsh To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 
bodte'^of Indian nations, that the English were and are ever 

troops to- ready to extend their power, is to be added the particular 
sSej mi- of British Government towards the Punjab 

traty to itself. In 1809, when the apprehensions of a French 
of invasion of the East had subsided, when the resolution of 

making the .Jumna a boundary was still approved, and when 
the policy of forming the province of Sirhind into a neutral 
or separating tract between tivo dissimilar powers had been 
wisely adopted, the English Viceroy had said that rather 
than irritate Ranjit Singh, the detachment of troops which 
had been advanced to Ludhiana might be withdrawn to 
Kamal.^ It was not indeed thought ad\Tsable to carry out 
the proposition ; but up to the period of the Afghan war 
of 1838, the garrison of Ludhiana formed the only body of 
armed men near the Sikh frontier, excepting the provincial 
regiment raised at Sabathu for the police of the hills after 
the Gurkha war. The advanced post on the Sutlej was of 
little military or political use ; but it serv'ed as the most 
conspicuous sj'mbol of the compact with the Sikhs ; and 
they, as the inferior power, were alwaj's disposed to lean 
upon old engagements as those which warranted the least 
degree of intimacy or dictation. In 1835 the petty chief- 
ship of Ferozepore, seventy miles lower do^ra the Sutlej 
than Ludliiana, was occupied by the English as an escheat 
due to their protection of all Sikli lordships save that of 
Lahore. The advantages of the place in a military' point of 
view had been perseveringly extolled, and its proximity to 
the capital of the Punjab made Ranjit Singh, in his pro- 
phetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his omi.- In 1888 
the IMaharaja’s apprehensions that the iasignificant tomi 

^ Government to Sir David Oehteriony, 30th Jan. 1809. 

- See chap. vii. 
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■would become a cantonment -were fully realized ; for 
twelve thousand men assembled at Ferozepore to march 
to IHiorasan ; and as it was learnt, before the date fixed 
for the departure of the army, that the Persians had raised 
the siege of Herat, it was determined that a small dmsion 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presenee no longer necessary.^ But 
the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sind gave the 
new cantonment a diaracter of permanency, and in 1842 
the remoteness from support of the iico posts on the Sutlej 
Avas one of the arguments used for adi-ancing a considerable 
bodj’’ of troops to Ambala as a reserv-e, and for placing 
European regiments in the hills still closer to tlie Sikli 
frontier." The relations of 1809 were nevertheless cherished 
by the Siklis, although they may have been little heeded by 
the English amid the multifarious considerations attendant 
on their clianged position in India, and who, assured of 
the rectitude of their intentions, persuaded of tlie general 
advantage of their measures, and conscious of their over- 
whelming power, are naturally prone to disregard the less 
obvious feelings of their dependants, and to be careless of 
the light in wliich their acts may be idewed by those ivhose 
aims and apprehensions are totally different from their 
oivn. 

It had nei^er been concealed from the Sikli authorities, 
that the helpless condition of the acknowledged government 
of the country was held to justify such additions to the 

^ This ■was the understanding at the time, but no document appears 
to have been drawn up to that effect. It was indeed expected that 
Shah Shuja wo\dd be seated on his throne, and the British army 
withdrawn, all within a twelvemonth. 

2 The author cannot refer to any written record of these reasons, 
but he knows that they were used. When the step in advance was 
resolved on, it is only to be regretted that the cantonment was not 
formed at Sirhind, the advantages of which as a military post ■with 
reference to theTunjab, as being central to all the principal passages 
of the Sutlej, Sir David Ochterlony had long before pointed oat. 
(Sir D. Ochterlony to Government, 3rd May 1810.) Some delicacy, 
however, was felt towards the Sikhs of Patiala, to whom Sirhind 
belonged ; although the more important and less defensible step of 
alarming the Sikhs of Lahore had been taken without heed or hesi- 
tation. 
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1 845-6. troops at Ludhiana and Ferozepore as would give confidence 
support inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the success- 

Shor Singh, ful defence of the posts themselves against predatory bands.^ 
wlthr^e' Silchs deny the abstract right of the English 

Sikhs. to make what military arrangements they pleased for the 
security of their proper territories : but that any danger was 
to be apprehended from Lahore was not admitted by men 
conscious of their Aveakness ; and thus by every process of 
reasoning employed, the Silchs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they Avere threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheeded or undervalued by the English, gave further 
strength to this conviction. It liad not indeed been made 
known to the Silclis that Sir William Macnaghten and others 
had proposed to dismember their kingdom by bestowing 
PeshaAvar on Shtih Shuja, when Ranjit Singh’s line Avas held 
to end Avith the' death of his grandson ; but it AA'ould be idle 
to suppose the Lahore government ignorant of a scheme 
Avhich Avas discussed in oflicial correspondence, and doubtless 
in private society, or of the preA'ious desire of Sir Alexander 
Burnes to bestOAV the same tract on Dost Muhammad Klian, 
which Avas equally a topic of conversation ; and the Sikli 
authorities must at least have had a lively remembrance 
of the English offer of 1843, to march upon their capital, 
and to disperse their army. Again, in 1844 and 1845, the 
facts Avfere Avhispered abroad and treasured up, that the 
English Avere preparing boats at Bombay to make bridges 
across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind Avere being equipped 
for a march on Multan," and that the various garrisons of 

1 Of. the Govomor-Gonoral to tho Secret Committee, 2nd Dec. 1845, 
(Parliamentary Papers, 1846) ; and also his dispatch of tho 31st 
Deo. 1845 (Parliamentary Papers, p. 28). 

“ Tho collection of ordnance and ammunition at Sakhar for tho 
equipment of a force of five thousand men, to march towards Multan, 
was a subject of ordinary official correspondence in 1844-5, ns, for 
instance, hetween the Mlitary Board in Calcutta and the officers of 
departments under its control. Sir Charles Napier assmros tho author 
that ho, although Governor, had no cognizance of tho correspondence 
in question, and made no preparations for equipping a force for service. 
Of the fact of tho correspondence the author has no doubt ; but tho 
expression ‘ collection of tho moans’, used in the first edition, can ho 
held to imply too much, and tho meaning is now correctly restored to 
‘ ordnance and ammunition’. Tho object of the Supremo Government 
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the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, 
while some of them were being abundantly supplied with 
the munitions of war as well as with troops.^ None of these 
things were commimicated to the Sikli government, but 
they were nevertheless believed by all parties, and they were 
held to denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression." 

The Silvlis thus considered that the fixed policy of the 
English was territorial aggrandizement, and that the imme- 
diate object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore. 
This persuasion of the people was brought home to them by 
the acts of the British representative for the time, and by 
the opinion which they had preformed of his views. Rlr. 
Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor of Agra in June 1843, 
and he was succeeded as Agent for the affairs of the Sildis 
by Lieut.-Col. Richmond, whose place again was taken by 
IMajor Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and ability, 
in November of the following year. In India the views of 
the British Government are, by custom, made known to 
allies and dependants through one channel only, namely, 
that of an accredited English officer. The personal character 
of such a functionary gives a colour to all he does and says ; 
the policy of the government is indeed judged of by the 
bearing of its representative, and it is certain that the Sikli 
authorities did not derive any assurance of an increasing 
desire for peace, from the nomination of an officer who, thirty 

was not to march on Multan at that time, but to be prepared, at least 
in part, for future hostilities. 

■ ^ Tho details of the preparations made by Lords Ellenborough 
and Hardinge may bo seen in an article on the administration of the 
latter nobleman, in the Calcutta Eeview, which is understood to be 
the production of Lieut.-Col. Lawrence. 

Up to 1838 the troops on the frontier amounted to one regiment at 
Sabathu, and two at Ludhiana, with six pieces of artillery, equalling 
in all little more than 2,000 men. Lord Auckland made the total 
about 8,000, by increasing Ludhiana and creating Eerozepore. 
Lord Ellenborough formed further new stations at Ambala, Kasaull, 
and Simla, and placed in all about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on 
the frontier. Lord Hardinge increased the aggregate force to about 
32,000 men, with 68 field guns, besides having 10,000 men with 
artillery at Meerut. After 1843, however, the station of Karnal, on 
the Jumna, was abandoned, which in 1838 and preceding years may 
have mustered about 4,000 men. 

- Cf, the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, Dec. 2, 1845. 
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months before, had made .so stormy a passage through their 
country.* 

One of Major Broadfoot’s - first acts tvas to declare the 
® Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British pro- 
tection equally svitb Patiala and other chiefships, and also 
to be liable to escheat on the death or deposition of ^Maha- 
rajii Dallp Singh,® This view was not formally announced 
to the Sikh government, but it was notorious, and Major 
Broadfoot acted on it when he proceeded to interfere 
authoritatively, and by a display of force, in the affairs of 
the priest-like Sodhis of Anandpur-lMaldiowal, a fief to 
which some years before it had been declared to be expedient 
to waive all claim, especially as Ranjit Singh could best deal 
with the pri^^legcd proprietors.* Again, a troop of horse 
had crossed the Sutlej near Fcrozeporc, to proceed to Kot 
Ivapura, a Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen the mounted 
police ordinarily stationed there ; but the party had crossed 
without the previous sanction of the British Agent having 
been obtained, agreeably to an understanding between the 
two governments, based on an article of the treaty of 1809, 
but which modified arrangement was scarcelyapplicableto so 
small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose. Major 
Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross ; 

* Sir Claude IVade, in his Narraiite of ScfvieeJs (p. 19, note), well 
observes it to bo essential to the preservation of the English system 
of alliances in India, that political representatives should be regarded 
as friends by the chiefs with whom they reside, rather than as the 
mere instruments of conveying the orders or of enforcing the polky 
of foreign masters. 

- See p, 238, with regard to Major Broadfoot’s passage of the Punjab 
in 1841. 

® Major Broadfoot’s letters to Government, of the 7th Dec. 1844, 
30th Jan. and 28th Feb. 184.5, roay be referred to as explanatory of 
his views. In the last letter he distinctly says that if the young 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, who was then iU of the small-pox, should die, 
he would direct the reports regarding the Cis-Sutlej districts to be 
made to himself (throng the Inhere valdl or agent indeed), and not 
to any one in the Punjab. 

* With regard to Anandpur, see chap, vii About the particular 
dispute noticed in the text. Major Broadfoot’s letter to Government 
of the 13th Sept. 1845 may be referred to. It labours in a haltmg 
way to justify his proceedings and his assumption of jurisdiction 
under ordinary circumstances. 
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nnd ns lie considered tlicin dilntnry in their ohcdicncc, he 
followed them with his eseort, nnd overtook them ns they 
Mcrenhoiil to ford the river. A shot, was fired by the English 
jinrty, and the extreme desire of the .Sikh commandant, to 
avoid doing anything which might, be held to compromise 
his government, alone prevented a collision.* Farther, the 
bridge-boats whicli had bi'cn prepared at Bombay were 
dispatched towards I'erozefiorc in the aatnnm of IS t.'J, nnd 
Major Broadfoot. almost avowed that hostilities had broken 
oat when he manifested an ajiiirchension of danger to these 
armed vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridgc.s after their 
arrival at I'erozeporc.- 

Thc views held by >rajor Broadfoot, and virtually ndojitcd 
by the supreme government, with respect to the Cis-Sntlej 
districts, and also the measures followed in particular 
instances, may all be defended to a certain extent, ns they 
indeed were, on s]»c<Mnus grounds, ns on the. vague declara- 
tions of Sir David Oehterlony or on the deferential in- 
junctions of Ranjlt Singh.-’’ It is even believed that if the 


1815 - 0 . 


Major 
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jirocecd- 
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i-irlually 
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* Cf. JInjor broadfoot to Government.. 27fh March 1S15. It is 
understood that the Govcnnncn\ di.sapprovcd of those proceedings. 

Tho CalcutUi IiVn'cir for Juno 184fl.(p. .517) states that the Governor- 
Goncr.il did not, ns roprc.scnted, disapprove, hut, on tho contrary, 
entiroly npprovctl, of Major Broadfoot’a proceedings in this matter. 
Tho Reviewer writes like one possessed of ofiicial Icnowicdgo, but I 
am novcrthclcss unwilling to believe that tho Governor-Goncrnl could 
have been pleased with tho violent nnd unbecoming act of his agent, 
although his lordship may have desired to sco tho irregular conduct 
of tho Sikhs firmly cheeked. 

- A detachment of troops under a European officer was required to 
bo sent with each batch of boats, owing to tho state of tho Punjab. 
Eevcrtholcss, small iron steamers wore allowed to navigate tho Sutloj 
at tho time irithout guards, nnd ono lay under tho guns of Phillaur 
for several days without meeting aught except civility on tho part 
of tho Sikhs. 

” ^^ajo^ Broadfoot i.s understood to have quoted to tho Sikhs a 
letter of Sir David Ochterlonj-’s, dated tho 7th ilay 1809, to lllohknm 
Chand, Rnnjit Singh’s ropresontativo, to tho effeot that tho Cis-Sutloj 
Lahore slates were equally under British protection with other states ; 
and also an order of A])ril 1824, from Ranjlt Singh, requiring his 
authorities south of tho Sutloj to obey tho English Agent, on pain of 
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1&15-6. cession of the tracts in question had been desired, their 
relinquishment might have been effected ivithout a resort 
to arms ; but every act of Major Broadfoot was considered 
to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived in a 
spirit of enmity rather than of goodwill.^ Nor did the Sildis 

having their noses slit. It is not improhahlo that Sir David Oohter- 
lony may, at tho early date quoted, have so understood the nature 
of tho British connexion with rcforcnco to some particular case then 
before him, but that tho Cis-Sutlej states of Lahore were held under 
feudal obligations to tho English seems scarcely tenable, for tho 
following reasons ; (1) Tlio protection extended by tho English to 
tho chiefs of Sirliind was declared to mean protection to them against 
Ranjit Singh, and therefore not protection of tho whole country 
botwoon tho Sutlej and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore. 
(See the Treaty of 1809, and Article I of tho declaration of the 3rd 
May 1809 ; and also Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 10th April 
1809.) Further, when convenient, the British Government could even 
maintain, that although the Treaty of 1809 was binding on Ranjit 
Singh, with reference to Cis-Sutlej states, it was not binding on the 
English, whom it simply authorized to interfere at their discretion. 
{Government to Capt. Wade, 23rd April 1833.) This was indeed 
written with reference to Bahawalpur, but the application was made 
general. (2) The protection accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind was 
afterwards extended so ns to give them security in tho plains, but not 
in tho hills, against tho Gurkhas ns well as against Ranjit Singh 
(Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 23rd Jan. 1810) ; while with 
regard to Ranjit Singh’s own CSs-Sutlej possessions, it was declared 
that he himself must defend them (against Nepal), leaving it a 
question of policy as to whether he should or should not bo aided in 
their defence. It was further added, that he might march through 
his Cis-Sutlej districts, to enable him to attack tho Gurkhas in tho 
MBs near the Jumna, in defence of the districts in question, should he 
so wish. (Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 4th Oct. and 
22nd Nov. 1811.) The opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the 
proceedings of the English with regard to Whadni (see ante, p. 163, 
note), may also be quoted as bearing on the case in a way adverse to 
Major Broadfoot. 

^ It was generally held by tho English in India that Major Broad- 
foot’s appointment greatly increased the probabilities of a war with 
the Sikhs ; and the impression was equally strong that had Mr. Clerk, 
for instance, remained as Agent, there would have been no war. Had 
hir. Clerk again, or Col. Wade, been the British representative in 
1845, either would have gone to Lahore in person, and would have 
remonstrated against tho selfish and unscrupulous proceedings of the 
managers of affairs as obviously tending to bring on a rupture. They 
would also have taken measures to show to the troops that the British 
Government would not be aggressors ; they would have told the chiefs 
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seem to be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the 1845-6. 
summer of 1845 some horsemen from Multan crossed a few 
miles into the Sind territory in pursuit of certain marauders, 
and in seizing them, the Lahore soldiers were reported to 

that a war would compromise them with the English, nor would they 
have come away until every personal risk had been run, and every 
exertion used to avert a resort to arms. That Major Broadfoot was 
regarded as hostile to the Siklis may, perhaps, almost be gathered 
from his own letters. On the 19th March 1845 he wrote that the 
Governor of Multan had asked what course he, the Governor, should 
pursue, if the Lahore troops marched against him, to enforce obedi- 
ence to demands made. The question does not seem one which a 
recusant servant w'ould put under ordinary circumstances to the 
preserver of friendship between his master and the English. Major 
Broadfoot, however, would appear to have recurred to the virtual 
overtures of Dlwan Mfilraj, for on the 20th Nov. 1845, when he wrote 
to all authorities in any way connected with the Punjab, that the 
British provinces were threatened with invasion, he told the Major- 
General at Sakhar that the Governor of Multan would defend Sind 
with his provincials against the Sikhs ! — thus leading to the belief ■ 
that he had succeeded in detaching the Governor from his allegiance 
to Lahore. When this note was originally written, the author thought 
that Major Broadfoot’ s warning in question had been addressed to 
Sir Charles Napier himself, but he has subsequently ascertained that 
the letter was sent to his Excellency’s deputy in the upper portion 
of the country, and that Sir Charles Napier has no recollection of 
receiving a similar communication. 

Some allusion may also be made to a falsified speech of Sir Charles 
Napier’s, which ran the round of the papers at the time, about the 
British army being called on to move into the Punjab, especially as 
Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh leaders to be moved in a greater 
degree by the Indian newspapers than is implied in a passing attention 
to reiterated paragraphs about invasion. He thought, for instance, 
that Pandit Jalla imderstood the extent to which Government 
deferred to public opinion, and that the Brahman himself designed 
to make use of the press as an instrument. (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 30th Jan. 1845.) 

In the first edition of this history the speech of Sir Charles Napier 
was referred to as if it had really been made in the terms reported, 
but the author has now learnt from his Excellency that nothing 
whatever was said about leading troops into the Punjab, or about 
engaging in war with the Sikhs. The author has likewise ascertained 
from Sir Charles Napier, that the mention made in the first edition 
about a proposal to station a considerable force at Kasbmor having 
been disapproved by the Supreme Government is incorrect, and he 
offers his apologies to the distinguished leader misrepresented for 
giving original or additional currency to the errors in question. 
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have used needless violence, and perhaps to have committed 
other excesses. Nevertheless, the objeet of the troopers 
was evident ; and the boundary of the two provinces 
between the Indus and the hills is nowhere defined, but the 
governor, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the wing 
of a regiment to Kashmor, a few miles below Rojhan, to 
preserve the integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
Lahore autliorities were thus indeed put upon their guard, 
but the motives of Sir Charles Napier were not appreciated, 
and the prompt measures of the conqueror of Sind were mis- 
takenly looked upon as one more proof of a desire to bring 
about a war with the Punjab. 

The Sildi army, and the population generally, were con- 
vinced that war was inevitable ; but tlie better informed 
members of the government loiew that no interference was 
likely to be exercised without an overt act of hostility on 
their part.^ Ydien moved as much by jealousy of one another 
as by a common dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab 
had clung to wealth and ease rather than to honour and 
independence, and thus Maharaja Sher Smgh, the Sindhian- 
walas, and others, had been ready to become tributary, and 
to lean for support upon foreigners. As the authority of the 
army began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the terri- 
torial chiefs and the adventurers in the employ of the govern- 
ment. They might successively fall before the cupidity of 
the organized body Avhich none could control, or an able 
leader might arise who would absorb the power of all others, 
and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, the 
selfish, and the feeble. Even the Raja of Jammu, always 
so reasonably averse to a close connexion with the English, 
began to despair of safety as a feudatory in the hills, or of 


Cf. Enclosure No. 6 of the Governor-General’s letter to the Secret 
Committee of the 2nd Deo. 1845. (Parliamentary Papers, 26th Feb. 
1846, p. 21.) Major Broadfoot, however, states of Gulab Singh, what 
was doubtless true of many others, viz. that he believed the English 
had designs on the Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
5th May 1845.) It is indeed notorious that Sikhs and Afghans 
commonly said the English abandoned Kabul because they did not 
hold Lahore, and that having once established themselves in the 
Punjab, they would soon set about the regular reduction of Khorasan. 
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authority as a minister at Lahore without the aid of the 
British name, and Lai Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, 
all equally felt their incapacity to control the troops. These 
men considered that their only chance of retaining power 
was to have tlie army removed by inducing it to engage in 
a contest which they believed would end in its dispersion, 
and pave the way for their recognition as ministers more 
surely than if they did their duW by the people, and earnestly 
deprecated a war which must destroy the independence of 
the .Punjab.^ Had the shrewd committees of the armies 
observed no military preparations on the part of the English, 
they would not have heeded the insidious exliortations of 
such mercenary men as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, although 
in former days they would have marched uninquiringly 

Cf. Enclosiures to the Govornor-General’s letter to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the 31st Dec. 1845. (Parliamentary Papers, 26th Feb. 1846, 
p. 29. ) It has not been thought necessary to refer to the intemperance 
of the desperate Jawaliir Singh, or to the amours of the MaharanI, 
which, in the papers laid before the British Parliament, have been 
used to heighten the foUy and worthlessness of the Lahore court. 
Jawahir Singh may have sometimes been seen intoxicated, and the 
Maharani may have attempted little concealment of her debaucheries, 
but decency was seldom violated in public ; and the essential forms 
of a court were preserved to the last, especially when strangers were 
present. The private life of princes may be scandalous enough, while 
the moral tone of the people is high, and is, moreover, applauded and 
upheld by the transgressors themselves, in their capacity of magis- 
trates. Hence the domestic vices of the powerful have, comparatively, 
little influenco on public afiairs. Ifurther, the proneness of news- 
mongers to enlarge upon svrch personal failings is sufficiently notori- 
oxis ; and the diplomatic service of India has been often reproached 
for dwelling pruriently or maliciously on such matters. Finally, it is 
well known that the native servants of the English in Hindustan, 
who in too many instances are hirelings of little education or respect- 
ability, think they best pleaso their employers, or chime in with their 
notions, when they traduce all others, and especially those with w'hom 
there may be a rivalry or a collision. So inveterate is the habit of 
flatterj', and so strong is the belief that Englishmen love to be them- 
selves praised and to hear others slighted, that even petty local 
authorities scarcely refer to allied or dependent princes, their neigh- 
bours, in verbal or in written reports, without using some terms of 
disparagement towards them. Hence the scenes of debauchery 
described by the Lahore news-writer are partly duo to his professional 
character, and partly to his belief that he was saying what the English 
wanted to hear. 
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towards Delhi at the bidding of tlicir great Maliurajii. But 
the views of the government functionaries coincided with 
tlie belief of the impulsive soldiciy ; and when the men were 
tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look on while 
the limits of the KJmlsa dominion were being reduced, and 
the plains of Lahore occtipicd by the remote strangers of 
Europe, they tinswcrcd that they would defend with their 
lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Gobind, and 
tluit they would march and give battle to the invaders on 
their own ground.^ At the time in question, or early in 
November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were placed 
under sequestration, on the plea that criminals concealed 
in them had not been surrendered.- The measure was an 
unusual one, even when the Sikhs and the English were 
equally at their case with regard to one another ; and the 
circumstance, added to the rapid approach of the Governor- 
General to the frontier, removed any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Panchayats. The men 
would assemble in groups and talk of the great battle they 
must soon wage, and they would meet round the tomb of 
Ranjit Singh and vow fidelity to the IClialsa.® Thus wrought 
upon, war with the Engli.sh was virtually declared on the 
17th November ; a few days afterwards the troops began 
to move in detachments from Lahore ; they commenced 
cro.ssing the Sutlej between Ilariki and Kasur on the 11th 
December, and on the 14th of that month a portion of the 
army took up a position within a few miles of Ferozepore.* 
The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs, who by an 
overt act broke a solemn treaty, and invaded the territories 
of their allies. It is further certain that the English people 
had all along been sincerely desirous of living at peace with 
the Punjab, and to .a casual observer the aggression of the 

1 Tlio ordinary private correspondence of the period contained 
many statements of the kind given in the text. 

- Major Broadfoot’s official corrcspondonce seems to have ceased 
after the 2l8t Nov. 1845 ; and there ia no report on this affair among 
his recorded letters. 

The Lahore news-letters of the 24th Nov. 1846, prepared for 
Government. 

Of. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd and Slst 
Dee, 184.5, with enclosures. (Parliamentary Papers, 1840.) 
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barbarous military dominion and of a humane and civilized 
government, had been set aside by the English for objects 
which seemed urgent and expedient, but which were good 
in their motive rather than wise in their scope. The 
measure was misconstrued by the Sildis to denote a gradual 
but settled plan of conquest ; and hence the subjective mode 
of reasoning employed was not only vicious in logic, but, 
being met by arguments even more narrow and one-sided, 
became faulty in policy, and, in truth, tended to bring about 
that collision which it rvas so much desired to avoid. 

A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misunder- 
standing the spirit of the disciples of Gobind. The unity 
and depth of feeling, derived from a young and fervid faith, 
were hardly recognized, and no historical associations 
exalted Siklis to' the dignity of Rajputs and Pathans. 

In 1842 they were held, as 2ias been mentioned, to be 
unequal to cope with the Afghans, and even to be inferior 
in martial qualities to the population of the Jammu hills. 
In 1845 the Lahore soldiery was called a ‘ rabble ’ in sober 
oflicial dispatches, and although subsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the army was still declared to be daUy dete- 
riorating as a militarj’^ bodj"^.^ It is, indeed, certain that 
English officers and Indian sepoys equally believed they 
were about to win battles by marching steadily and by the 
discharge of a few artillery shots, rather than by skilful 
dispositions, hard fighting, and a prolonged contest.- 

1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th and 25th Jan. 1845. A 
year before, Lieut.-Col. Lawrence {Calwtiu Review, No. IH, pp. 176, 
177) considered the Sikh army as good as that of any other Indian 
power, and not inferior, indeed, to the Gwalior troops which fought 
at Maharajpur. The Lahore artillery, however, he held to be very- 
bad, although he was of opinion that in position the guns would be 
well served. In his Adventurer in the Punjab (p. 47, note h) he had 
previously given a decided preference to the Maratha artillery. 

2 Major Smyth is, however, of opinion that the sepoys in the 
British service had a high opinion of the Sikh troops, although the 
English themselves talked of them as boasters and cowards. (Major 
Smyth, Reigning Family of Lahore, Introduction, pp. xxiv and xxv.) 
Of. Dr. Maegregor, History of the Sikhs, ii. 89, 90. 
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Tlic Ivnpli'-h not only vmdcrvnlnrd tlu-ir e nemy, lint . ns lins 1 W'>~C. 
liren liinle-'l, tliev liUewKe mistoolc lln- form whieli the lono- ” 
oxpeetetl !V{!>,!t»’'.'.i(ins of the Sihh*' \Mmhl UK'^nme.’ U wns r,nj;li»h 
senttrlv thought thnt the min»'<trv, eir <'\-en thnt the nrmv, 
vvntiM hnve the eounij^e to ero^•; the river in foree, uml to c.unjiAiRn. 
emirt :in eijmil eontevl ; the known tre:i‘-onnh1e views of the 
ein'efi. amt the tinity and depth of feeling whieh posscssetl 
the troops, were not folly ajijneeiated. ntul it eontinned to 
he heh’evi-i! that a dendton.- W7»rfare would sooner or Inter 
eu'-ne, whieh wonhl indeed ri-qnire the Hritish to interfere, 

' t'J. the (;(vvcnn‘r-<!e:i'-r.il t<i the S'- ret Commilteo, tttht Div. IS-t.*! 
(I’.tTlinneat.-iT y r.-iiier.', ISt'i). atel tlie f’nlrutt'i Unirtr, No. XVI, 
p. t'."'. A f'-w tvnni-' tarty li'-re h" ►Ai'! on n t'nhje<,t wln’ch orc.v“ioneil 
f'>iae di*."ve'- 5 <e.) in Indin ftt the time, vi?. Mnjor I’.toAdtoritV reputed 
]tfe.»-Verinf; di-'h'di'-t tint th'’ h'ihhs wotild ene.t th" Sutlej, althini};h 
hi' n>-M'ta«!. t'.tpt. Xieohutt. elntioned nt TiTorejMire. had rejv'.tletlly 
mill they would. 'Hie ntatter w'.vt tnken «p hy the Indirtn puhlie an 
if Cript, Xieoh'iit had fur f'.’ver.nl month’', nr for n ye.tr and more, held 
that the Prittdi jttovinees wonhl n-''nre<Uy l»einvnded withiit n. definite 
]»f-rio<t ; wli'T'-.v', with tep.trtl to wliat tlieSihh nrniy niiftht evenlutlly 
tlti, Cojit, Niroh on wn’t nn nnei'rltin nn othern, np to within n week or 
ro Ilf tile p.-is'-ipte of tlie Stiliej in Direinher ISl.". The truth reeins 
to 1 h‘, thnt Mnjor llrotdfoot nfli-etc<l to dinln'lleve Copt. Xienl'on’B 
rei«irt of the nelntl intirch nnd iietr nppro.neh of tho l.thons nrmy, 
of itn eneanipmeiit on the Sutlej, niid of it’J evident renohilion to 
rro'n tlie river, pivinc the pn'ferenee to iutcUipenee of n contrary 
n.’itnn' m-eived ilirvet from the Sihh e.npitnl, and wliieh t.nllied with 
Inn own views of what the Sikhs would lintilly do. Tlint sneh wn.n the 
e.t'e, may ind'H'd Im' gathered from the (Jovernor-Genenil’R dispatch 
to the Secret Onnmitteo of the itlsi Dec. ISl.'i. (I’nrlianicnlnry 
I’niKTs, 1810, pp. "0, 27.) 

The writer of the article in tho Cuff iiffn Iln-ictr, Xo. XVI, endeavours 
to justify Major Uroadfoot’s views hy showinj' that all tho officers on 
the frontier held similar ojtinions. The point really nl issue, however, 
is not whether, penenilly spenkinp, invinnion were probable, but 
whetber in tlie Is’pinninp of Ileccmbor ISl.'i Major Broadfoot should 
not have held that tho .Sutlej would be crossed. Tho Iteviowcr forgets 
to add thnt of (he loc.a! officers Major Brondfoot alone knew at tho 
lime the extent of provocation which the Sikhs bad received ; and 
that tho ofiirers avroto with no later news before them than thnt of 
the 17(h of Kovoinber. Hence all, save. Major Broadfoot himself, 
had verj’ imiierfect ineans of forming a judgement of wlml w.ns likely 
to take place. With regard to what the English should have been pre- 
pared ngain.nt, Lieut. -Uol. Richmond’s letter of tho 3rd April 18‘t4, 
to tho address ol tho Commander-in-Cluot, may bo referred to ns in 
favour of having stations strnng if they wore to bo kept up at alb 
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but ■which would still enable them to do so at their otvn con- 
venience. Thus boats for bridges, and regiments and guns, 
the natural and undesigned provocatives to a war, were 
sufficiently numerous ; but food and ammunition, and 
carriage and hospital stores, sueh as were necessary for a 
campaign, tvere all behind at Delhi or Agra, or still re- 
mained to be collected ; for the desire of the English was, 
it is said, peace, and they had hoped that an assemblage of 
troops would prevent predatory aggression, or deter the 
Sikhs from engaging in suicidal hostilities.^ 

The Governor-General - joined the Commander-in-Chief 
at Ambala early in December 1845, and as soon as it seemed 
certain that the Sildis were marching in force towards the 
Sutlej, the English troops in the upper pro-vinces were all 
put in motion. The nearest divisions were those of Ambala, 
Ludhiana, and Ferozepore, which numbered in all about 
17,000 available men, with 69 field guns ; and as the last- 
mentioned force was the most exposed, the Ambala troops 
were moved straight to its support, and Lord Hardinge 
further prudently resolved to leave Ludliiana -with a mere 
garrison for its petty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large 
a force as possible, with whicli to meet the SiMis, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened.® 

1 It 'was a common and a just remark at tho time, that although 
the Indian Government ■was fortunate in ha'ving a practical and ap- 
proved soldier like Lord Hardinge at its head, under the circumstances 
of a war in progress, yet that had Lord Ellenborough remained 
Governor-General, the army would have taken the field better 
equipped than it did. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had succeeded Lord Ellenborough as 
Governor-General in Jidy 1844. The Commander-in-Chief was 
Sir Hugh Gough. — Ed.] 

® The effective force at Ferozeshah was 17,727 men, according to 
the Calcutta Eeview (No. XVI, p. 472), and 16,700 according to Lord 
Hardinge’s dispatch of the Slst Deo. 1845. This was the available 
force, out of 32,479 men in all, posted from Ambala to the Sutlej. 
The author has learnt that Lord Gough is satisfied the number of 
the enemy at Ferozeshah and the other battles of the campaign have 
been underestimated in this narrative. There cannot, indeed, be any 
statements of decisive authority referred to, but the settled conviction 
of the Commander-in-Chief is of primary consideration, and requires 
to be recorded in this new edition; especially as, ■with a characteristic 
singleness of heart, his lordship, in noticing the probable error, had 
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The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled 35,000 
or 40,000 men, ■with a hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, 
exclusive of a force detached towards Ludhiana to act as 
circumstances might render advantageous. The numbers 
of the Siklis "were understood at the time to greatly exceed 
those given, but the strength of armies is usually exaggerated 
both by the victors and the vanquished ; and there is no 
satisfactory proof that the regular troops of the Sildis 
exceeded those of the English by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled the army of 
the invaders to more than double that of their opponents.^ 

The Sikli leaders threatened Ferozepore, but no attack 
was made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with 
a proper spirit were led out by their commander. Sir John 
Littler, and showed a bold front to the overwhelming force 
of the enemy. The object, indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej 
Singh was not to compromise themselves with the English 
by destroying an isolated di\ision, but to get their own 
troops dispersed by the converging forces of their opponents. 
Their desire was to be upheld as the ministers of a dependent 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, and they thus deprecated 
an attack on Ferozepore, and assured the local British 
authorities of their secret and efficient good^vill. But these 
men had also to keep up an appearance of devotion to the 
interests of their countr 3 % and they urged the necessity of 
lea^^ng the easy pvey of a cantonment untouched, until the 
leaders of the English should be attacked, and the fame of 
the IChalsa exalted by the captivity or death of a Governor- 
General." The Sikli army itself understood the necessity 

regard rather to the reputation of the army he led than to his own 
fame. 

1 The Governor-General, in his dispatch of the 31st Dec. 1845, 
estimates the Sikhs at from 48,000 to 60,000 men ; but ■with regard 
to efiScient troops, it may be observed that the ■whole regular army 
of the country did not exceed 42,000 infantry, including the regiments 
at Lahore, JIultan, Peshawar, and Kashmir, as well as those forming 
the main army of invasion. Perhaps an estimate of 30,000 embodied 
troops of all Idnds would he nearer the truth than any other. 

- It was sufBciently certain and notorious at the time that lAl 
Singh was in communication ■with Capt. Nicolson, the British Agent 
at Ferozepore, hut, owing to the untimely death of that office^^the 
details of the overtures made, and expectations held out, < 
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of unity of counsel in tlic affairs of war, and the power of ' 
The tactics regimental and other committees was temporarily 
of the suspended by an agreement with the exeeutive heads of 
Siklis. ijjg state, w'hich enabled these unworthy men to effect their 
base objects with comparative eased Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and 
distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior 
commanders acted for themselves, and all had to pay some 
respect to the spirit which animated the private soldiers in 
their readiness to do battle for the commonwealth of Gobind. 
The effects of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an 
army, headed by men not only ignorant of warfare, but 
studiously treacherous towards their followers, was con- 
spicuously %’islble in the speediness with which numerous 
hcavj'^ guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large river. Everj’^ Sikh .considered the 
cause as his own, and he would work as a labourer as well 
as carry a musket ; he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful 
alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the inapt and 
sluggish obedience of mere mercenaries, drilled, indeed, 
and fed wrth skill and care, but unwarmed bj>^ one generous 
feeling for their country or their foreign employers. The 
youthful IHialsa was active and strong of heart, but the 
soldiers had never before met so great a foe, and their 

be satisfactorily known, (Cf. Dr. Maegregor’s History of the Sikhs, 
ii. 80.) 

The Calcutta JRevieio for June 1849 (p. 649), while doubting the fact, 
or at least the extent and importance, of Lai Singh’s and Tej Singh’s 
treachery, admits that the former was not only in communication 
with Capt. Nicolson, as stated, but that on the 7th Feb. 1846 he was 
understood to have sent a plan of the Sikh position at Sobraon to 
Col. Lawrence, and that on the 19th Deo, 1845, the day after the 
battle of Mudkl, Lai Singh’s agent came to Major Broadfoot, and was 
dismissed with a rebuke. [As regards Tej Singh’s treachery it may 
be stated that, according to a reliable tradition, that officer discovered 
early in the operations that his artillery ammunition had been tam- 
pered with and much of it rendered useless. Such treachery on the 
part of his own side doubtless had a considerable effect upon his 
subsequent conduct. — ^En.] 

^ Lai Singh was appointed wazir, and Tej Singh commander-in- 
chief of the army on or about the 8th Nov. 1845, according to the 
Lahore News-Letter of that date, prepared for Government. 
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tactics were motHtied by iiivohmtury awe of the Britisli 
ariiiy. n'nowm-d iii the Iv»sl for achievements in war. The 
river had been e.msscti. ai\d the treaty i»roken ; hut tlie 
Sikhs were sturlied at tiieir own andaeity, and they partially 
entreneheil one portion of their forces, while they tiinoronsly 
kept the other as a reserve onl of danj'er's way. Tims the 
valiant Swedes, wlicn they threw themselves into Uerninny 
nnder th<-ir kiri':, the frre:it (Jnstavns. revived the caslnnnc- 
tation of Roman armies in the presence of the experienced 
commanders of Austria ; * and thus the yonnj: Telcmaehns, 
tremulously hold, hurled his tmaceustonusl spear against 
the princes of Ithaca, and sjjmng for shelter behind the 
shield of his heroic father * 

The .Amhrda and I.nilhiuna divisions of tlic British army 
arrived at MndkT, twenty miles from l'ero7.ej)ore. on the 
ISth December; and they had scarcely taken nj^ their 
groimd before fliey were attacked by a <letaehmenl of the 
Sikh army, believed at the time to be upwards of thirty 
thousand strong, but which really seems to have consisted 
ftf less th.an two thmisjind irifantry, .supi)orlcd by about 
twei\ty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or ten thousand 
horsemen.^ Uil Singh headed the attack, but, in accordance 

’ As nl WcrlH-n, l)ofore the hattio of D'iprig. Col. Mitchell s-ays 
Gustavus owed his suecess almost ns much to the si>ade ns to tho 
.sword. (Life of IVni/eiii’l/iii, ]i. 210.) 

‘ xxii. The jimctice o{ the Sikhs would jirobnbly have 

resolvisl itself into tho system of fortified camj)s of tho Romans at 
night and during halts, and into the Greek custom of imismetrablc 
phalanxes on the battlo-field, while it almost nnticip.atc.sthe Europe.an 
tendeiU'ies of the d.ay about future warfare — which arc, to mass 
artillery, and make it overwhelming. The Sikhs would have moved 
with their infantry and guns together, while they swept tho country 
with their cavalry ; and it is clear that no troop,s in India or in 
Southeni Asia, save the movable brigades of tho English, could have 
succe.s.sfully assailed them. 

^ See l>ord Gough’s dispatch of the 19lh Decemher I8ir> for tho 
esiimnlc of 30,000 men, with 40 guns. Capt. Nicolson in his private 
correspondence of the period, and WTiliiig from Eerozeporc, give.s tho 
Sikh force at about 3,500 only, which is doubtless too low, although 
subsequent imiuiries all tended to show tliat tho infantry portion was 
weak, having been compo.scd of small detachments from each of tho 
regiments in position at Eeroze.shrdi. The Calciilln Jlcriac, No. XVI, 
p.‘189, estimates tho guns at 22 only, and, the e.stimato being modonUo, 
it is probably correct. 
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1815 - 0 . with his original design, he involved liis followers in an 
engagement, and then left them to fight as their undirected 
valour might ])rom])t. I'lic Sildis were repulsed with the 
loss of seventeen guns,* but the success of the English was 
not so com])lctc as should have been achieved by the victors 
in so many battles ; and it was wisely determined to effect 
a junction with the divi-sion of Sir John Littler before 
assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, which was 
encamped in a deep horse-shoe form around the village of 
P’liecrooshuhur, about ten miles both from Mudkl and from 
Fcrozcporc.- This position was strengthened by more than 
a hundred pieces of artillery, and its slight and imperfect 
entrenchments had, here and there, been raised almost waist 
high since the action at Mudkl. It was believed at the time 
to contain about fifty thousand men, but subsequent in- 
quiries reduced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the 
cavalry to the eight or ten thousand which had before been 
engaged. The wing of the Sikli army attacked did not, 
therefore, greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting almost 
wholly of six and nine pounders.® But the belief in the 

* Tho British loss in tho notion wns 215 lulled and 657 wounded. 
{Sco Lord Gough’s dispatch of tho 19th Doc. 1845.) Tho force under 
Lord Gough at tho tiino amounted to about 11,000 inon. In this 
action tho English may, in a military sense, bo said to have been 
surprised. Their defoctivo system of spies left them ignorant of tho 
general position and probable objeets of tho enemy ; and tho little 
use their commanders have usually made of cavalry left the near 
approach of tho Sildis unknown, and therefore unchecked. [Among 
tho killed was Sir Eobert Sale, tho defender of Jalalabad. — Ed.] 

“ Tho correct name of the place, which has become identified ivith 
an important battle, is ns given in tho text : — ‘ P’hcoroo’ being tho 
not uncommon name of a man, and ‘ shuhur ’ an ordinary termina- 
tion, signifying place or city. Tho name ‘ Forozeshah ’ is erroneous, 
but it is one likely to bo taken up on hearing ‘ P’hccrooshuhur ’ badly 
pronounced by peasants and others. The Sikhs call tho battle 
‘P’hcoroo ka larai’, or tho fight of P’heeroo simply, without tho 
addition of ‘ shuhur’. 

® Both tho Sikhs and tho European officers in tho Lahore service 
agree in saying that there were only twelve battalions in tho lines of 
P’lioerooshuhur, and such indeed seems to have been tho truth. The 
Governor-General and Commandor-in-Chief vaguely estimated the 
whole Sikh army on tho loft bank of tho Sutlej at 60,000 strong, and 
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fortune of the British arms was strong, and the Sepoys 
would then have marched with alacrity against ten times 
their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Littler’s division 
about midday on the 21st December, and at a distance of 
four miles from the enemy’s position. Considerable delay 
occurred in arranging the details of the assault, whiclr was 
not commenced until within an hour of sunset. Tlie confident 
English had at last got the field they wanted ; they marched 
in even array, and their famed artillery opened its steady 
fire. But the guns of the Siklis were served with rapidit}'^ 
and precision, and the foot-soldiers stood between and 
behind the batteries, firm in their order, and active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wdiolly unexpected, and 
all started noth astonislunent. Guns were dismounted, 
and their ammunition was blorvn into the air ; squadrons 
were checked in mid career ; battalion after battalion was 
hurled back with shattered ranks, and it was not until after 
sunset that portions of the enemy’s position were finally 
carried. Darkness, and the obstinaey of the contest, tlrrew 
the English into confusion ; men of all regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the fact or 
of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew not 
what had become of the regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed a part. Some portions of 
the enemj'^’s line had not been broken, and the uncaptured 
guns were turned by the Siklis upon masses of soldiers, 
oppressed with cold and thirst and fatigue, and who attracted 
the attention of the watchful enemy by lighting fires of 
brushwood to warm their stiffened limbs. The position of 
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Lord Gough makes Tej Singh bring 30,000 horse, besides fresh batta- 
lions, and a large park of artillery into action on the 22nd December, 
which would leave but a small remainder for the previous defence of 
P’heerooshuhur. (See the dispatches of the 22nd and 31st Dec. 1845.) 
The author has learnt that, after the war, Lord Gough ascertained, 
through the British authorities at Lahore, that the Sikhs estimated 
their numbers at P’heerooshuhur at 46,808 men, of all kinds, with 
88 guns, ‘ including those brought up and taken away by Tej Singh ’. 
This low estimate of the strength of the Sikhs in artillery is in favour 
of the credibility of the statement, and if Tej Singh’s men are likewise 
included in the numbers given, the estimate may perhaps be fully 
trusted. 
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1845-0. tlic Engli.sh was one of real danger and great perplexity ; 

their mercenaries had proved llicmsclvcs good soldiers in 
foreign countries as well as in India itself, when discipline 
was little known, or while success was continuous ; but iji 
a few hours the five thousand children of a distant land 
found that their art had been learnt, and that an emergency 
had arisen which would tax their energies to the utmost. 
On that memorable night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; they had no reserve at 
hand, while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, 
and could renew the light with increased numbers. The 
not imprudent thought occurred of retiring upon Ferozc- 
pore ; but Lord Gough’s dauntless spirit counselled other- 
wise, and his own and Lord Hardinge’s personal intrepidity 
in storming batteries, at the head of troops of English gentle- 
men and bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a 
partial success and a temporary repose. On the morning of 
the 22nd December, the last remnants of the Sildis were 
driven from their camp ; but as the day advanced the second 
wing of their army approached in battle-array, and the 
wearied and famished English saw before them a desperate 
and, perhaps, useless struggle. Thisreserve was commanded 
by Tej Singh ; he had been urged by his zealous and sincere 
soldiery to fall upon the English at daybreak, but /lis object 
was to have the dreaded army of the IHifilsa overcome and 
dispersed, and he delayed until Lfd Singh’s force was every- 
where put to flight, and until his opponents had again ranged 
themselves round their colours. Even at the last moment 
he rather skirmished and made feints than led his men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was retiring 
upon Ferozepore, and Avhen no exertions could have pre- 
vented the remainder from retreating likewise, if the Silchs 
had boldly pressed forward.^ 

* For the battle of P’lieeroosbuhur, soo Lord Gough’s dispatch of 
tho 22nd, and Lord Hardingo’s of the 31st Doc. 1845. The Governor- 
General notices in especial the exertions of tho infantry soldiers ; 
and one of tho charges mado hy the 3rd Light Dragoons has been n 
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A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy 
pieces of artillery and some conquered or confiscated 

theme of general admii’atioii. The loss sustained was 694 killed, and 
1,721 wounded. [The casualties among the officers were very heavy — 
103 in all. Among them was the political officer. Major Broadfoot, 
who has figured so prominently in previous pages. — Ed.] 

After the war. Lord Gough learnt that the loss of the Siklis in killed 
probably amounted to 2,000 in all, as the heirs of 1,782 men of the 
regular troops alone claimed balances of pay due to relatives slain. 
This argues a great slaughter ; and yet it was a common remark at 
the time, that very few dead bodies were to be seen on the field after 
the action. 

The statements of the Quarterly Review for June 1846, pp. 203-6, 
and of the Calcutta Review for Dec. 1847, p. 498, may bo referred to 
about certain points still but imperfectly known, and which it is only 
necessary to allude to in a general way in this history. Two of the 
points are ; (1) the proposal to fall back on Ferozepore during the 
night of the 21st December ; and (2) the actual movement of a con- 
siderable portion of the British army towards that place on the fore- 
noon of the following day. 

Had the Sikhs been efficiently commanded, a retirement on Feroze- 
pore would have been judicious in a military point of view, but as 
the enemy was led by traitors, it was best to fearlessly keep the field 
Perhaps neither the incapacity nor the treason of Lai Singh and Tej 
Singh were fully perceived or credited by the English chiefs, and 
hence the anxiety of the one on whom the maintenance of the British 
dominion intact mainly depended. 

At P’heerooshuhur the larger calibre and greater weight of metal 
of the mass of the Sikh artillery, and consequently the superiority 
of practice relatively to that of the field guns of the English, was 
markedly apparent in the condition of the two parks after the battle. 
The captured cannon showed scarcely any marks of round shot or 
shells, while nearly a third of the British guns were disabled in their 
carriages or tumbrils. 

With regard to this battle it may be observed that the English 
had not that exact knowledge of the Sikh strength and position which 
might have been obtained even by means of reconnoitring ; and it 
may also 'perhaps be said that the attack should have been made in 
column rather than in line, and after the long flanks of the enemy’s 
position had been enfiladed by artillery. The extent, indeed, to 
which the English were unprepared for a campaign, and the manner 
in which their forces were commanded in most of the actions of the 
war, should be carefully borne in mind ; for it was defective tactics 
and the absolute want of ammunition, as much as the native valour 
and aptitude of the Sikhs, which gave for a time a character of equality 
to the struggle, and which in this history seems to make a compara- 
tively petty power dispute with the English supremacy in Northern 
India. Had the English been better led and better eqtdpped, the 
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territories graced the success ; Init the victors had lost 
a seventh of their munbers, they were paralysed after their 
j)rodigions exertions and intense excitement, and the Siklis 
■were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their leisure to prepare 
for fresh contests. The scjjoy mercenaries had for the first 
time met an equal antagonist with their own weapons — 
even ranks and the fire of artillery. They loudly complained 
of the inferiority of their cannon ; they magnified hanks 
two and three feet high into formidable ramparts, and 
exploding tumbrils and stores of jiowder became, in their 
imaginations, designed and deadly mines. Nor was this 
feeling of respect and exaggeration confined to the Indians 
alone ; the European soldiers jiartook of it ; and the British 
public, as well ns the dignitaries of the church and the heads 
of the slate, became impressed with the immensity of the 
danger which had threatened the peace, and perhaps the 
safety, of their exotic dominion.^ Regiments of men, and 

fame of tho Sikhs would not have been so great ns it is, and the British 
chronicler would have boon spared the ungracious task of declaring un- 
pleasing truths. No ono, however, can bo insensible to tho claims wliioh 
tho veteran chief of tho army has established to his country’s gratitude, 
by Ills cheering hardiliood under cv c j j circumstance of danger, and by 
his great successes over all opponents. TIio robust character of Lord 
Gough has on many occasions stood England in good stead. 

r Tho alarm of the English about tho occupation of Delhi and tho 
passage of tho Jumna, may bo likened to the nervous dread of Augus- 
tus, when ho heard of tho defeat of Varus and tho destruction of his 
legions ; and tliat one so astute, and so familiar rvith tho sources of 
Roman power and the causes of Roman weakness, should have feared 
tho consequences of a German invasion of Italy, at onco palliates 
tho apprehensions of tho English in India and shows upon what 
slight foundations and undreamt-of chances tho mightiest fabrics of 
dominion sometimes rest. Yet it is not clear that Augustus %yas not 
alarmed rather for himself than for Romo. Ho may have thought 
that a successful inroad of barbarians would encourage domestic 
enemies, and so load to his own downfall, without sensibly affecting 
tho real power of his country. Similarly, tho apprehensions of tho 
English after P’lioerooshulmr may bo said to have had a personal ns 
much ns a national reference, and there is no good reason for believing 
that ono or two or oven three defeats on the Sutlej would have shaken 
tho stability of tho British rule to tho oast and south of Delhi. All 
tho chiefs of India, indeed, are willing enough to bo independent, 
but no union for any such purpose yet exists among them, and only 
ono or two are at any moment ready to take up arms ; whereas tho 
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numerous single officers variously employed, ivere summoned 
from the most distant provinces to aid in vindicating the 
niilitarj’^ renovm of the English race, and the politieal supre- 
macy of three generations. All longed for retribution, and 
all were cheered amid their difficidties b3^ the genial temper 
and loftj’^ bearing of one chief ; and bj^ the sj^stematic 
indnstrj’^ and full knowledge of military requirements 
possessed bj’’ the other. But joj' and gratitude were j'et 
uppermost for the moment ; the hope of revenge was dis- 
turbed by the remembrance of danger ; and, unmindful of 
the rebuke of the wise Ulj'sses, a partial Dhunity was praised 
bj’^ proclamation, for the deliverance M had vouchsafed to 
his votaries. 

Unholy is the voice 

Of loxid thanksgiving over slaughtered men.^ 


resources of the English are vast, obedience among them is perfect, 
and victory would soon return to valovu and imanimitj’. Sthl, an 
unsuccessful warfare on the part of the English of three or four con- 
secutive years, might justly be regarded as the commencement of 
their decline ; although it is very doubtful whether any combination 
of the present powers of India could drive them from Bengal, or from 
the coasts of the Deccan. 

^ Odyssey, xxii. The Governor-General’s notification of the 
25th December 1845 calls upon the troops to render acknowledge- 
ments to God, and the ecclesiastical authorities in Calcutta subse- 
quently circulated a form of thanksgiving. The anxiety of the 
Governor-General may' be further inferred from his proclamation, 
encouraging desertion from the Sikli ranks, with the assurance of 
present rewards and future pensions, and the immediate decision of any 
lawsuits in which the deserters might be engaged in the British provinces' 
(Jlajor Smith, Beigning Family of Lahore, Introduction, p. xxvi «.) 

The feeling which prompted the troops of Cromwell or Gustavus to 
kneel and return thanks to God on the field of victory must ever be 
admired and honoured ; for it was genuine, and pervaded all ranks, 
from the leader downwards, and it would equally^ have moved the 
soldiers to reproaches and humiliation had they been beaten. But 
such tokens of reverence and abasement come coldly and without a 
vital meaning in the guise of a ‘ general order ’ or ‘ circular memo- 
randum ’ ; and perhaps a civilized and intelligent govermnent might 
noth advantage refrain from such tame and passionless assurances of 
devotion and gratitude, while it gave more attention to religious 
exercises in its regimental regulations. God shoidd rather be kept 
ever present to the minds of the armed servants of the state by daily 
worship and instruction, than ostentatiously lauded on the rare 
occasion of a victory'. 
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Tlte British army was gradually reinforced, and it took 
ThflSit-hs "5’ stretching from Feroizepore towards Hariki, 

rpcross (Im and parallel to that lichl by the Siklis on the right hank of 
fhrcaicn"'' Sutlej. But the want of ammunition and heavy guns 
kadiiifinn, reduced lljc English to inactivity, and delay produced 
Jnn. ]8jC. negligence on their part and emboldened llic enemy to fresh 
acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej feudatories kept aloof from 
their new masters, or they excited disturbances ; and the 
Rajd of Ladwa, a jielly prince dependent on the English, 
but who had been denounced as a traitor for a year past,^ 
openly jiroceedcd from the neighbourhood of Karnul, and 
joined the division of the Sikh army under Ranjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jullundur Dofib, to the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhiana. Tins important town liad been denuded 
of its trooj)s to swell the first army of defence, and it was 
but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh regiments 
arriving from the eastward, although it covered the several 
lines of approach from the Jumna towards Ferozepore.® 
Early in January the Raja of Ladwa returned to withdraw 

' Major Brondfoot to Govemmont, 13th Dec. 1844. This chief 
rocoived tho title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a compliment 
to Rnnjit Singh, to whom lie was related, and partly in approbation 
of liis liberality in providing tho means of throwing a bridge across 
the classical Sarsuti, at Thanesar. He was arcckless, dissipated man, 
of modorato capacity ; but ho inherited the unsettled disposition of 
his father, Gurdut Singh, who onco held Kamal and some villages to 
the east of tho Jumna, and who caused tho English some trouble 
between 1803 and 1809. 

- It is not clear why Ludliiann was not adequately garrisoned, or 
ratlier covered, by tho troops wliich marched from Meerut after the 
battle of P’hcorooslmhur. The Governor-General’s attention was, 
indeed, chiefly given to strengthening the main army in its unsupported 
position of Ferozeporo — tho real military disadvantage of which he 
had ample reason to deplore ; wliilo amidst his difficulties it may 
possibly have occurred to his Lordship, that the original policy of 
1809 — of being strong on the Jumna rather than on the Sutlej — was 
a truly wise ono with reference to tho avoidance of a war with the 
Siklis. 

The desire of being in force near tho capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of tho Sildis likewise induced Lord Hardinge to direct 
Sir Charles Napier to march from Sind, without heeding Multan, 
although, as Ids Lordship publicly acknowledged, that victorious 
commander had been sent for when it was thought the campaign 
might become a series of sieges. 
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wliich was surrendered without bloodshed, and the transit 
' of grain to the army was thus rendered more .secure. The 
original object of Sir Harry Smith’s diversion was to cover 
the march of the large convoy of guns, ammunition, and 
treasure in progress to Ferozepore, as Avell as to clear the 
country of partisan troops which restricted the freedom of 
trafTic ; but when it became known that Ranjor Singh had 
crossed the Sutlej in force and threatened Ludhiana, the 
General was ordered to jiroceed to the relief of that place. 
On the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town 
of Jugraon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, and 
the authorities of the son of Fateh Singh Aliluwalia, of 
the treaty of 1805, to whom the place belonged, readily 
allowed him to occupy its well-built fort. It was known on 
that day that Ranjor Singh was in position immediately 
to the westward of Ludhiana, and that he had thrown a small 
garrison into Badowfil, which lay about eighteen miles 
distant on the direct road from Jugraon. The British 
detachment, which had been swelled by reinforcements to 
four regiments of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, marched soon after midnight ; and early 
on the morning of the 21st January it was learnt that the 
whole Sikli armj', estimated at ten thousand men, had 
moved to Badowfil during the preceding day. That place 
was then distant eight miles from the head of the column, 
and Sir Harry Smith considered that if he made a ddtour to 
the right, so as to leave the Siklis about three miles on his 
other flank, he would be able to effect his junction mth the 
Ludhiana brigade without molestation. A short halt took 
place to enable the baggage to get somewhat ahead, and it 
was arranged that the long strings of animals should move 
parallel to the troops and on the right flank, so as to be 
covered by the column. As Badowal was approached, the 
Sikhs were seen to be in motion likewise, and apparently 
to be bent on intercepting the English ; but as it was not 
wished to give them battle. Sir Harrj’^ Smith continued his 

by the towns of Alhval and Harrismith. His wife, a Spanish lady, 
who accompanied him through the Peninsular campaigns, also gave 
her name to a South African town, ‘Ladysmith’, — a place not without 
fame. — Ed.] 
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marcli, iuclining however still more to his right, and making 1S45-6. 
occasional halts with the cavalrj’ to enable the infantrj'' to 
close up, it having fallen beliind owing to the heaAW nature 
of the ground. But tlie Sikhs were resolved on fightmg, 
and they commenced a fire of artfilerj- on the Britisli horse, 
wliicli obtained a partial cover under sand-banks, while the 
guns of the detacliment opened upon the Sikhs and sensed 
to keep their line in check. By the time that the British 
infantry and small rear-guard of cavalrj- had closed up, tlie 
fire of the Siklis had begun to tell, and it was thought that 
a steadj* cliarge by the infantrj* would tlrrow them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and give 
time to the Ludliiana troops to come to the aid of tlieir 
comrades. A close contest was indeed the prompting of 
everj' one’s heart at the moment ; but as the regiments of 
foot were being formed into line, it was found that the 
active Sikhs had dragged guns, unperceived, beliind sand 
hillocks to the rear of tlie column — or, as matters then 
stood, that they had turned their enemy’s left flank. These 
gims threw their enfilading shot ivitli great rapidity and 
precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a 
time without an audible groan amid Bie hissing of the iron 
storm. The ground was heayj’, tlie men were wearied with 
a marcli of nine hours and eighteen miles, and it became 
evident that a charge might prove fatal to the exliausted 
lictors. The infantry once more resumed its marcli, and 
its retirement or retreat upon Ludliiana was covered witli 
skill and steadiness by the cavalrj'.^ The Siklis did not 
pursue, for they were without a leader, or ivitliout one who 
wished to see the English beaten. Ranjor Singh let his 
soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied them 
into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain tliat 
he did not essay the easj" task of improiing the success of 
his own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The 
mass of the British baggage was at hand, and the temptation 
to plimder could not be resisted by men who were without 
orders to conquer. Every beast of burden whicli had not 
got within sight of Ludhiana, or whicli had not, timorously 
but prudently, been taken back to Jugraon, when the firing 
p- Under Col. Cureton. — En] 
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■was heard, fell into the hands of the Siklis, and tliey were 
enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if they 
had captured British cannon.^ 

Ludhiana "^vas relieved, but an unsuccessful skirmish 
added to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate princes of 
India, that the dreaded army of their foreign masters had 
at last been foiled by the skill and valour of the disciples 
of Gobind, the kindred children of their o’wn soil. The British 
sepoys glanced furtively at one another, or looked towards 
the east, their home ; and the bro-ws of Englishmen them- 
selves grew darker as thej’^ thought of struggles rather than 
triumphs. The Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
trembled for the safety of that siege train and convoy of 
ammunition, so necessary to the efficiency of an army’- whicli 
they had launched in haste against aggressors and received 
back shattered by the shock of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name after 
the labours of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side were 
correspondingly elated ; the presence of European prisoners 
added to their triumph ; Lai Singh and Tej Singh shrank 
■within themselves with fear, and Gulab Singh, who had been 
spontaneously hailed as minister and leader, began to think 
that the IHialsa was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, and he arrived at Lahore on the 27th of 
January, to give unity and vigour to the counsels of the 
Siklis.^ The army under Tej Singh had recrossed the Sutlej 
in force ; it had enlarged the bridge-head before alluded to, 
and so entrenched a strong position in the face of the British 
divisions. The Sikhs seemed again to be about to carry the 
war into the country of their enemy ; but Gulab Singh came 
too late — ^their fame had reached its height, and defeat and 
subjection speedily’^ overtook them. 

1 Cf. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 19th Jan. 
and 3rd Feh., and Lord Gough’s dispatch of the 1st Feh. 1845. After 
the skirmish of the 21st January there were found to ho sixty-nine 
killed, sixty-eight wounded, and seventy-seven missing ; of which 
last, several were taken prisoners, while others rejoined their corps 
in a day or two. Of the prisoners, Mr. Barron, an assistant-surgeon, 
and some European soldiers were taken to Lahore. 

- Cf. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 3rd Eoh. 1846. 



CU.W. IK WAU WITH Till-: F.NGIASII lUta 

Duriii;: tho niRlil of llio U'Jnd .Tnnoary, Hanjor Singlj 
nmrchcd from Ifadowul lo a jda<'o on tlic SiMlrj uliout lift con 
miles l)elo\v laKlliiann. where In? immeflialely collected a 
niimher r)f boats as if to secure the passage of the river. 
Thenbje<'t «)f this movement is not known ; l>ut it may have 
l)ren e.uiscd by a w.ant of eonlidi-nee on the jairt of the Sikhs 
themselves, as thi-re were few regular regiment s among them, 
until joined by a brigade of four battnlions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of not. less 
than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith imme- 
diately occupied the deserted position of the enemy, and he 
was himself reinforced simultaneously with the Sikhs by 
a brigade from the main army of the I'.nglish. On the 28tli 
.Tnnuary the Gencnil marched with his eleven thousand men, 
to give the enemy hattle. or to reconnoitre his position and 
assail it in some degree of form, should circumstances render 
such a course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding with 
a part or the whole of their force to relieve the fort of 
Gungrana or to occupy the neighbouring town of .lugraon, 
both of which jiosts were close to the line of the British 
communications with the .Tumna. On reaching the edge of 
the table-land, bounding the sunken belt of many miles in 
breadth within which the narrower channel of the Sutlej 
proper winds irrcgidarly, a jiortionof the Sikhs were observ’cd 
to be in motion in a direction which would take them clear 
of the left of the British npjiroach ; but ns soon as they saw 
that they were liable to be nllackcd in Hank, they faced 
towards their enemy, and occupied with their right the 
village of Bundrl, and with their left the little hamlet of 
Aliwrd, while with that activity necessary to their system, 
and characteristic of the spirit of the common soldiers, 
they immcdiatch' began to t.hroAV uj) banks of earth before 
their guns, where not otherwise protected, such as would 
afford some cover to themselves and offer some impediment 
to their assailants. An immediate collision was inevitable, 
and the British commander promptly gave the order for 
battle. Tlic regiments of cavalry which headed the advance 
opened their glittering ranks lo the right and left, and made 
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L845-6. apparent the serried battalions of infantry and the frowning 
batteries of cannon. The scene was magnificent and yet 
overawing : the eye included the whole field, and glaneed 
approvingly from the steady order of one foe to the even 
array of the other ; all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart ; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of his 
fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier. When 
thus deployed, the lines of battle were not truly parallel. 
The Sildi line inclined towards and extended beyond the 
British right, while the other flanks were, for a time, com- 
paratively distant. The English had scarcely halted during 
their march of eight miles, even to form their line ; but the 
Siklis nevertheless commenced the action. It was perceived 
by Sir Harry Smith that the capture of the village of Allwal 
was of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
was led against it. A deadly struggle seemed impending ; 
for the Sikli ranks were steady and the play of their guns 
incessant ; but the holders of the post were battalions of 
hill-men, raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearts indifferent to the Khalsa, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they fled in confusion, headed by Ranjor Singh, 
their immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikh artillery- 
men to be slaughtered by the conquerors. The British 
cavalry of the right made at the same time a sweeping and 
successful charge, and one-half of the opposing army was 
fairly broken and dispersed ; but the Sikhs on their own 
right seemed to be outflanking their opponents in spite of 
the exertions of the English infantry and artillery ; for 
there the more regular battalions were in line, and the true 
Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort 
was necessary, and a regiment of European lancers,^ sup- 
ported by one of Indian eavalry, was launched against the 
even ranks of the Lahore infantry. The Sikhs knelt to 
receive the orderly but impetuous charge of the English, 
warriors, moved alike by noble recollections of their country, 
by military emulation, and by personal feelings of revenge ; 
but at the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of Gobind’s champions failed them. They rose, yet 
P H.M.’s 16th Lancers, under Col. Cureton. — ^E d.] 
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tlify rr»-rrvnl tlin’r firt', itiul «lrlivrro<l it tof^cllipr nl. (lie iPir.-d. 
ili'.tnnrr of a «v)trarV throw ; tior rvas it until the nin>;s had 
Uf'en three tinir'i ridden tlirfiiuth that the SiUh'^ tii';jier.‘;od. 

‘riie ehnrc.e tiinely and hold : hut tlie ftround was nmre 
ihiehly strewn with the hiMlies of victorious hursenicn than 
of heatrn infantry. An atteinjd was juade (o rally hrhind 
Hundrt ; hut at! resistance was unavailine, tlie Sihhs were 
drivtn aero’-, the Sutlej, more than fifty jiita-es* of cannon 
Were t;d;en, ntul the (ienerrd forftot his sorrows, ami the 
•oldier- their sufferintrs and indistnitirs, in the fullness of 
their eointnon triumph n\er a worthy enemy, in n well- 
phmnrsl ami bravely foujtht battle.' 

j> S:i.‘.y.!r\ra i" th'- < !hr;sl nuiaWr piv<-a.- Kn.j 

- t'f. Sir H.srry Js'idthV i.f tli" 3a',ii .tnauary, nad l/ml 

d;-pM'fi t ' tlie Jr', rrl'Mcxty tSte,. (I’.sThsmeJit.sry rAtv-rn, 

1 St 0,5 'I'i.e in" tv.-t MU'- Ir .s. l.M l.iite.!, Jtn "i.iiaihsl.niid mts'iiif:. 

Ti.e f /.V:!f\e. No, XVI. p, it’'.!, ^t^te^■ tlmt .s'jr Unrry .''tnilli 
JV>'p!|!’e'l e 'V.e J'Je'-i'ip I'^folr- )',e v.e.jiiJ rr.e.s:;e ti’.e Sit;!)!', attef (lis 
jeve*"'' At lisd'Ofl .'.1. *f list fiftite ii sder. letlxeyrr, tCAfi ia no tUssI of 
Meh .se.d led nde'juste t> jafon-eti-.rnts nMelnsi Jijnt 

sn-.v.rr t’lAt; slii V did, the (..sttle <•* Ali« sl «iitild hh\e l>eei 5 riwilier 
tiae.dil. It nssy Id,'";-'' is- li<:e in<iit5(m<st. thitt iieitlier iloei the 
r>'V!( «e: thne.iph.ieit Ins t-.r'.i' te <)o fair jmtiee (») l/inl (ioii”h. nnr, ia 
n tils! iietstj'-e. to the roinaie'sriat dejiyrtaient i.( the army. 

■ni'.e, «i!h rx/.-.fd to the ('o,’iit!;A!ii|er.in-(*hicf, ii ii titore tli.ui hln!<st 
jfts' ji, ■t'.<7). tl'.M I/ijil llnniiiit'e a.ts ia no iiay to Iilatae— thst i«, 
that 1/ T'l <«eti;;h leu t't hlsine (nr the delay tvliicli oeeiirred in 
r.tt-M tan;' the .s'd.lis nt l’'!ie.ert«ehMhm It ni.sy Is' dll'.li tiU to nscer- 
t sill the < roe' s. or to njijeirtien the idante, Init t!ie (I'ovrrnnr.drneral 
( A!i paeidlv ft and on his [i<dai'iMled;’<-«l merits nnd fervires, nad w.ani.s 
ii'i ftipji i!t e.t the e 5 ,js-nse of ,sa nii' ii iit roinr.a<le-in'nrnn'. A}t«in, 
wiiti to the roninuf-.snnt. (t is statoil. at ]i. ■t'is, tiiat Mijijities, 

nhi'h the h' S'l of the di jmttint at ia the field n“l;isl si\ wi-ehs to 
futnifh. Mete pt'snrrsl liy Mnjrir I’.roadfod! in ri\ ilayfi. The eom- 
jnif-'.arlrit d'p'irt itn'iit ennhl only tee rmiifV nnd effis-t jinndmses hy 
<<i!lt!;n t, «‘r in the ojs-n inarhel ; iml Major llniadfool eonhl mim- 
manly rfspiire ' pn-l's tisl ehiefs', on jtain of eoiilisealion. to nu'et nil 
tits dt inand'' ; nnd the tvriler of the nrlieln mittlif linvo learnt, or tiiust, 
ha\e i«en nttals', that the ri‘'l<iisiti"ns in rpiestion led to one ehiet 
h' til;' di'^’raeisl liy the ini]«eition of n fine, tuid had luime nlmre in 
the Miterinii tit dejeeal of luiotlier. Hml the Hriti»ii mnjjisf rates of 
Dtllii. .siihriranjiiir, Itareilly, nnd other idneei, iMa’a Hiniilarly em. 
p'lM. rid to H'i?e hy force the strain nad e.arrinjte within their limits, 
there Miiiitd Iinve Issni no oeciisiiiii to disparafte (he eomniissarint 
dejinrtnieiit. further, it is hnotva to intmy, nnd it is in iteelf jilnin, 
that Imd the military nntliorities Insen la'quired, or idlowcd, to jimparo 
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'TJic victory ^vas• equally important and opportune, and 
the timc-Kcrving GiiJab Singh, wliosc skill and capacity 
might have protracted llic war, first reproached the van- 
quished Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities with their 
colossal ncighhour, and then entered into negotiations -with 
the English leaders.' The Governor-General was not dis- 
pleased that the Lahore authoritie.s should he ready to 
yield ; for he truly felt Hint to subjugate the Punjab in one 
season, to defeat an arinj-^ as numerous as his own, to take 
two capitals, and to laj' siege to Multan, and Jammu, and 
Peshawar — all within a few months — was a task of difficult 
achievement and full of imminent risks. The dominion of 
the English in India hinges mainly upon the number and 
enicicncy of the troops of their own race which they can 
bring into the field ; and a campaign in the hot weather 
would have thinned the ranks of the European regiments 
under the most favourable circumstances, and the ordinary 
recurrence of an epidemic di.scasc would have proved as fatal 
to the officers of every corps present as to the common 
soldiers. But licsidcs this imjiortant consideration, it was 
felt that the minds of men throughout India were agitated, 
and that protracted hostilities would not only jeopardize 
the communic<'itions with the Jumna, but might disturb the 
whole of the north-western pro\ances, swarming with a 
military population wliich is ready to follow any standard 
affording jiay or allowing plunder, and which already sighs 
for the end of a dull reign of jicacc. Bright visions of 
standing triumphant on the Indus and of numbering the 
remotest conquests of Alexander among the provinces of 
Britain, doubtless warmed the imagination of the Governor- 

llicmsolvos as they wished, they as simple soldiers, who had no finan- 
cial diflicidties to consider, would have been amply prepared with all 
that an army of invasion or defence could have required, long before 
the Silths crossed the Sutlej. Lord Hardingc was chiefly responsible 
for'ihe timely and adequate equipment of the army, in anticipation 
of a probable war ; and with the Governor-General in the field, 
possessed of superior and anomalous powers, tho Commander-in-Chief 
could only bo hold responsible — nnd that'but to a limited extent — for 
tho strategy of a campaign or tho conduct of a battle. 

' Cf. tho Governor-Gonoral to tho Secret Committee, of tho 19th 
Fob. 1840. 
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General ; but the first object ivas to drive the Sildis across 
the Sutlej by force of arms, or to have them ivithdraivii to 
their own side of the river by the unconditional submission 
of the chiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that 
were done, no iirogress could be said to have been made in 
the war, and every petty chief in Hindustan would have 
silently prepared for asserting his independence, or for 
enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But the 
total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a body of 
brave men, as that which lay within sight of the available 
force of the British Government, could not be accomplished 
by one defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered 
desperate, and if all were to place their valour and unanimity 
under the direction of one able man. The English, therefore, 
intimated to Gulab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a 
Sikli sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 
disbanded ; but the Raja declared his inability to deal with 
the troops, which still overaived him and other well-wishers 
to the family of Ranjit Singh. This helplessness was partly 
exaggerated for selfish objects ; but time pressed ; the 
speedy dictation of a treaty under the walls of Lahore was 
essential to the British reputation ; and the views of either 
party were in some sort met by an understanding that the 
Sikli army should be attacked by the English, and that 
when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own 
government ; and further, that the passage of the Sutlej 
should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open 
to the victors. Under such circumstances of discreet policy 
and shameless treason was the battle of Sobraon fought.^ 
The Siklis had gradually brought the greater part of their 
force into the entrenchment on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
which had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer. They placed sixty-seven pieces of 

■ 1 Cf. the Governor-General’s letter to the Secret Committee, of 
the 19th Teh. 1846 ; from wliich, however, those only who were mixed 
up with the negotiations can extract anght indicative of the imder- 
standing with Gulab Singh which is alluded to in the text. It was for 
this note chiefly, if not entirely, that the author was removed from 
■political employment by the East India Company. This was the 
author’s own conviction, from careful inquiries made in India ; and 
has been the result of equally careful inquiries made by me in England. 
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1815-0. arlillcry in iiallciy, an<l their strengfii ivas estimated at 
llurly-five Ihousaiul fighting men ; but it is probable that 
lAvenly llion.sand Avoiibl exceed the Initb ; and of that 
reduced number, it is certain that all were not regular troops. 
Tile entrenebment likewi.se showed a fatal want of unit 3 ' of 
command and of design ; and at Sobraon, as in the other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the 
leaders nolliing. Hearts to dare and bands to execute Avere 
numerous ; but there avos no mind to guide and animate the 
Avbolc : each inferior commander defended liis front ac- 
cording to bis skill and bis means, and the centre and left, 
AAbcrc the disciplined battalions Avcrc mainlj' stationed, bad 
batteries and salient jioints as high as the stature of a man, 
and ditches Avbicb an armed soldier could not leap Avitbout 
exertion ; but a considerable part of the line cxliibited at 
inlerA’als the jictty obstacles of a succession of sucli banks 
and trenches as Avould shelter a crouching marlisman or 
bclj) him to sleep in sccuritj' Avlicn no longer a Avateber. This 
Avas cspcciallj' the case on the right flank, Avbcrc the loose- 
ness of the riA’cr sand rendered it impossible to tbroAA’ up 
parapets Avitbout art and labour, and AA'lierc irregular troops, 
the least able to remedj^ such disadA'antages, bad been 
alloAVcd or compelled to take up their position. The flank in 
question aa’os inainlj' guarded by a line of tiA'o Inindred 
‘ 7amburuks ’ or falconets ^ ; but it derived some support 
from a salient batterj^ and from the beuAy guns retained on 
the opposite bank of the rh'cr.® Tcj Singh commanded in 

P Tlieso wore light swivel guns — usually mounted on camels. In 
tho muster-rolls of the Sikh army thoj' are shoAvn as organized into 
regular batteries liko field artillery. Specimens of these guns may bo 
scon in tho Armoury in tho Fort at Lahore. — E d.] 

- Tho ordinary belief that tho ontronchmonts of Sobraon Avoro 
jointly planned and executed by a Fronoh and a Spanish colonel, is 
ns devoid of foundation as that tho Sikh army Avns rendered effective 
solely by tho labours and skill of French and Italian generals. 
Hurbon tho bravo Spaniard, and Mouton tho Frenchman, who wore 
at Sobraon, doubtless oxortod thomsolvcs Avhoro they could, but their 
authority or their influonco did not extend beyond a regiment or a 
brigade, and tho lines shoAvod no trace Avhatevor of scientific skill or 
of unity of design. [This note is typical of tho author’s belittling stylo. 
The Avorks wore really of an extremely strong nature. ‘ For some 
Avcoks tho Sikhs under tho direction of a Spanish officer named 
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this entrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with his horse in loose 1845-6. 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British ~~ 
cavalry. The Siklis, generally, Avere somewhat cast dorvn 
by the defeat at Aliwal, and by the sight of the uidionoured 
remains of their comrades floating down the Sutlej ; but the 
self-confidence of a multitude soon returns : they had been 
cheered by the capture of a post of observation established 
by the English and left unoccupied at night, and they 
resumed their vaunting practice of performing their military 
exercises almost Avithin hail of the British pickets. Yet the 
judgement of the old and experienced could not be deceh'ed ; 
the dangers AA-hich threatened the Sikli people pressed upon 
their minds ; they saAv no escape from domestic anarchy or 
from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief Sham 
Singh of Atari made knoAvn his resolution to die in the first 
conflict Avith the enemies of his race, and so to offer liimself 
up as a sacrifice of propitiation to the spirit of Gobind and to 
the genius of his mystic commonAvealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery was The 
likcAA’ise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of 
England. The spirits of the men had been raised by the attack. 
Auctory of AIIaa iiI, and early in February a formidable siege 
train and ample stores of ammunition arriA’ed from DeUii. 

The sepoys looked AA’ith delight upon the long array of 
stately elephants dragging the huge and heaA'y ordnance 
of their predilections, and the heart of the Englishman 
himself SAA’clled Avith pride as he beheld these dread symbols 
of the Avide dominion of his race. It A\'as determined that the 
Sikh position shoidd be attacked on the 10th February, and 
various plans Avere laid doAvn for making Auctory sure, and 
for the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillery naturally desired that their guns, the 

Hverba had been employed in constructing a remarkably powerful 
ietc de pont at the Aullage of Sobraon to cover a bridge of boats Avhich 
they had throAvn across the river Sutlej . . . and it Avas now completed 
in a series of half -moon bastions, coimected by curtains, and covered 
by a ditch in front, both flanks resting on the river. This great work, 
two and a half miles in length, was protected by batteries on the 
right bank of the river, so as to command the passage, and manned 
by 35,000 of the best of the Sikh troops Avith 07 guns.’ (Meadows 
Taylor.) — ^E d.] 
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representatives of a high art, should be used agreeably to 
■ the established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should 
be breached in front and swept in flank before they were 
stormed by defenceless battalions ; but such deliberate 
tediousness of process did not satisfy the judgement or the 
impatience of the commanders, and it was arranged that 
the whole of the heavy ordnance should be planted in masses 
opposite particular points of the enemy’s entrenchment, 
and that when the Sikhs had been shaken by a continuous 
storm of shot and shell, the right or weakest part of the posi- 
tion should be assaulted in line by the strongest of the three 
investing divisions, which together mustered nearly fifteen 
thousand men. A large body of British cavalry w'as likewise 
placed to watch the movements of Lai Singh, and the two 
divisions which lay near Pefozepore were held ready to push 
across the Sutlej as soon as victory should declare itself. 
The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or indeed 
finally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it was 
desired to surprise the commanding post of observation, 
which indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the hth February were thus 
occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto silent camp 
poured all its numbers abroad ; soldiers stood in groups, 
talking of the task to be achieved by their valour ; officers 
rode hastily along to receive or deliver orders ; and 
on that night what Englishman passed battalion after 
battalion to seek a short repose, or a moment’s solitary 
communion, and listened as he went to the hammering 
of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the sentinel 
pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed fires, with- 
out recalling to mind his heroic king and the eve of 
Agincourt, rendered doubly immortal by the genius of 
Shakespeare ? 

The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the dark- 
ness of night and the additional gloom of a thick haze. The 
coveted post was found unoccupied ; the Sildis seemed 
everyAvhere taken by surprise, and they beat clamorously to 
arms when they saw themselves about to be assailed. The 
English batteries opened at sunrise, and for upwards of 
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three hours an incessant play of artillery was kept up upon 1815 - 6 . 
the general mass of the enemy. The round shot exploded 
tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the air ; the hollow 
shells cast their fatal contents fully before them, and the 
devious rockets sprang aloft uith fury to fall hissing amid a 
flood of men ; but all was in vain, the Sildis stood unappalled, 
and ‘ flash for flash returned, and fire for fire The field 
was resplendent with embattled warriors, one n)oment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and another 
brightly apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and 
the cold and piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and 
loud reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added to the 
impressive interest of the scene, and fell gratefully upon the 
ear of the intent and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose 
higher, it was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade 
would still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the close-fighting infantry. 

The guns ceased for a time, and eacli warrior addressed him- 
self in silence to the coming conflict — a glimmering eye and 
a firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of the mighty 
spirit which u'rought within him. The left division of the 
British army advanced in even order and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments 
in line instead of in column rendered the contest more un- 
equal than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy’s lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
the greater part of the division was driven back by the 
deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artillery. 

On the extreme left, the regiments effected an entrance amid 
the advanced banks and trenches of petty outworks where 
possession could be of little avail ; but their comrades on 
the right were animated by the partial success ; they chafed 
under the disgrace of repulse, and forming themselves in- 
stinctively into wedges and masses, and headed by an old 
and fearless leader, they rushed forward in -wrath With a 
shout they leaped the ditch, and upswarming, they mounted 
the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured cannon. 

But the effort was great ; the Siklis fought wdth steadiness 

^ Sir Robert Dick -was mortally -wounded close to the trenches 
while cheering on his ardent followers. 
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1845 - 0 . and resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of a moment. The 
repulse of the first assailants required that the central divi- 
sion should be brought forward, and these supporting regi- 
ments also moved in line against ramparts higher and more 
continuous than the barriers which had foiled the first efforts 
of their comrades. They too recoiled in confusion before the 
fire of the exulting Siklis ; but at the distance of a furlong 
they showed both their innate valour and habitual discipline 
by rallying and returning to the charge. Their second 
assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division ; and thus the 
regiments of the centre likewise became, after a fierce 
struggle on their own right, possessed of as many of the 
enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate front. The un- 
looked-for repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
casual witness of the strife to ponder on the multitude of 
varying circumstances which determine success in war ; 
but the leaders were collected and prompt, and the battalions 
on the right, the victors of Allwal, were impelled against the 
opposite flank of the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points 
attacked, destruction awaited brave men. They fell in 
heaps, and the first line was thrown back upon the second, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. The 
two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward in masses, 
just as the second division had retrieved its fame, and as a 
body of cavalry had been poured into the camp from the 
left to form that line of advance which surpassed the strength 
of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh en- 
trenchments, but single batteries still held out ; the interior 
was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground. 
The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading fresh men 
to sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled 
on the first assault, and, cither accidentally or by design, 
sank a boat in the middle of the bridge of communication. 
But the ancient Sham Singh remembered his vow ; he 
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clothed himself in simple ■white attire, as one devoted to 1645-6. 
death, and calling on all around him to fight for the Guru, 
who had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, he re- 
Ijeatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr 
on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be seen 
standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls, waving 
defiance with their swords, or telling the gunners where the 
fair-haired English pressed thickest together. Along the 
stronger half of the battlements, and for the period of half 
an hour, the conflict raged sublime in all its terrors. The 
parapets were sprinkled with blood from end to end ; the 
trenches were filled with the dead and the dying. Amid the 
deafening roar of cannon, and the multitudinous fire of 
musketrj’, tlie shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, 
and the flashing of innumerable swords was yet visible ; or 
from time to time exploding magazines of powder threw 
bursting sbeiis and beams of ■wood and banivS of earth high 
above the agitated sea of smoke and flame which enveloped 
the host of combatants, and for a moment arrested the 
attention amid all the din and tumult of the tremendous 
conflict. But gradually each defensible position was cap- 
tured, and the enemy was pressed to^wards the scarcely 
fordable river ; yet, although assailed on either side by 
squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, no Sikir offered to 
submit, and no disciple of Gobind asked for quarter. They 
everjm’here showed a front to the rdetors, and stalked 
slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed singly forth 
to meet assured death by eontending ■with a multitude. The 
victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the indomitable 
courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike where the 
helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred. But the 
necessities of war pressed upon the commanders, and then 
had effectually to disperse that army which had so long 
scorned their power. The fire of batteries and battalions 
precipitated tlie flight of the Siklis through the waters of 
the Sutlej, and the triumph of the English became full and 
manifest. The troops, defiled with dust and smoke and 
carnage, thus stood mute indeed for a moment, until tlie 
glorj’ of their success rushing upon their minds,^t?'~xgave 
expression to their feelings, and hailed • < 
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1845-6. commanders with reiterated shouts of triumph and con- 
gratulation.^ 

The On the night of the Auctory some regiments were pushed 

Sutl^^ across the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore ; no enemy was 
the submis- visible ; and on the 12th February the fort of Kasur was 
Maha/aja^ Occupied mthout opposition. On the folloAving day the 
and the ’ army encamped under the walls of that aneient town, and 
orLahore” ascertained that the Siklis still held together to 

the number of twenty thousand men in the direction of 
Amritsar. But the power of the armed representatives of 
the Klialsa was gone ; the holders of treasure and food, and 
all the munitions of war, had first passively helped to defeat 
them, and then openly joined the enemy ; and the soldiery 
readily assented to the requisition of the court that Gulab 


1 Of. Lord Gough’s dispatch of tho 13th Feb. 1846, and Macgregor, 
History of the Sikhs, ii. 154, &c. The casualties on the side of the 
British were 320 killed, and 2,083 wounded. The loss of the Sikhs, 
perhaps, exceeded 5,000, and possibly amounted to 8,000, the lower 
estimate of the English dispatches. , 

The Commander-in-Cbief estimated the force of tho Sikhs at 30,000 
men, and it was frequently said they had 36 regiments in position ; 
but it is nevertheless doubtful whether there were so many as 20,000 
armed men in the trenches. The numbers of the actual assailants may 
be estimated at 15,000 efiective soldiers. After the war. Lord Gough 
ascertained, through tho British authorities at Lahore, that the Siklis 
admitted their strength at Sobraon to have been 42,626 men. Perhaps, 
however, this estimate includes all the troops on tho right bank of 
the river, as well as those in tho entrenched position on the opposite 
side. If so, the statement seems in every way credible. Similarly, 
Lord Gough learnt that 3,125 heirs of soldiers killed claimed arrears 
of pay, from which fact and other circumstances which came to his 
knowledge, his Lordship thinks the Siklis may have lost from 12,000 
to 15,000 men in tliis decisive victory. 

Sobraon, or correctly Subrahan, the name by which the battle is 
known, is taken from that of a small village, or rather two small 
villages, in tho neighbourhood. The villages in question were in- 
habited by tho subdivision of a tribe called Subrah, or, in tho plural, 
Subrahan ; and hence the name became applied to their place of 
residence, and has at last become identified with a great and important 
i-ictory. This mode of designating villages by means of tho plural 
form of a patronymic is common in India, and it was once frequent in 
our own country, as noticed by hir. Kemble (Saxons in England, i. 
59 11 ., and Appendix A, p. 478) in 1,329 instances, such as Tooting in 
Surrey-, Mailing in Kent, &c., from the Totingas, Jlcallingas, and other 
families or clans. 
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Singh, their chosen minister, should have full powers to 
treat with the English on the already admitted liasis of 
recognizing a Sikh government in Lahore. On the 15th of 
the month tlie Rajii and several other chiefs were received 
by the Governor-General at Kasfir, and they ivcre told that 
Dalip Singh would continue to be regarded as a friendly 
sovereign, but that the country between the Beas and Sutlej 
would be retained by the conquerors, and that a million and 
a half sterling must be paid as some indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, in order, it was said, that all might hear 
of the punishment whieh had' overtaken aggressors, and 
become fully aware that inevitable loss followed vain 
hostilities until the unoffending English. After a long dis- 
cussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the young 
Mahrirfijii came and tendered his submission in person, and 
on the 20th February the British army arrived at the Sikh 
capital. Two days afterwards a portion of the citadel was 
garrisoned by English regiments, to mark more plainly to 
the Indian world tliat a vaunting enemy had been effectually 
humbled ; for throughout the breadth of the land the chiefs 
talked, in the bitterness of their hearts, of the approaching 
downfall of the stern unharmonizing foreigners.^ 

The Governor-General desired not only to chastise the 
Sildis for their jiast aggressions, but to overawe them for the 
future, and he had thus chosen the Beas, as offering more 
commanding positions with reference to Lahore than the 
old boundary of the Sutlej. With the same object in ^^ew, 
he had originally thought Riija Gulab Singh might advan- 
tageously be made independent in the hills of Jammu." 
Such a recognition by the British Government had, indeed, 
always been one of the wishes of that ambitious family ; 
but it was not, perhaps, remembered that Gulab Singh was 
still more desirous of becoming the aclmowledged minister 
of the dependent Punjab nor was it perhaps thought 

I Cf. tho Govornor-Genctal to the Secret Committee, under dates 
the 19tli Feb. and 4th liinrch 1840. 

- Cf. the Governor-General to tho Secret Committee, of 3rd and 
19th Fob. 1840. 

® This had boon tho aim of the famity for many years ; or, at least, 
from tho time that Dhian Singh exerted himself to remove Col. Wade, 
in tho hope that a British representative might be appointed who 
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that the overtures of the Raja — after the battle of Aliwal 
Imd foreboded the total rout of the Sikh army — were all 
made in the hope of assuring to himself a virUial viccroyalty 
over the whole dominion of Lahore. Gidab Singh had been 
appointed Wazlr by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formallj' treated with as 
minister by the English when the Governor-General thought 
time was short, and his own resources distant ; ^ bnt when 
Lul Siiigb. Lfil Singh saw that after four pitched battles the English 
■vdccroj' was content or compelled to leave Lahore a de- 
pendent ally, he rejoiced that his undiminished innucncc 
with the mother of the Maharaja woidd soon enable him 
to supplant the obnoxious chief of Jammu. The base 
sycophant thus congratulated himself on the approaching 
success of all his treasons, %Yhich had simplj’^ for their object 
his own personal aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh 
indciicndcncc. Gulab Singh felt his inability to support 
himself without the countenance of the English ; but they 
had offered no assurance of snpimrt as minister, and he 
suddenly perplexed the Govcrnor-Gcncml by asking what 
he was to ^ct for all he had done to bring aboxit a sppedy 
peace, and to render the army an easy prey. It was remem- 
bered that at Kasiir he had said the way to carry on a war 
with the English was to leave the sturdy infantrj' entrenched 
and watclied, and to swcc]) the 0]jen country with cavalry 

would bo woU disposed towards himsolf, which ho thought Col. tVado 
was not. hlr. Clork was awaro of both schemes of the Lahore minister, 
although tho greater prominence was naturally given to (ho project 
of rendering tho Jammii chiefs independent, owing to tho aversion 
with which they wore regarded after Nan Nihal Singh’s death. 

Had tho English said that they desired to see Gulab Singh remain 
minister, and had they been careless whether Liil Singh lived or was 
pnt to death, it is highly probable that a fair and vigorous government 
would have been formed, and also that tho occupation of Lahore, and 
perhaps tho second treaty of 1840, need never have taken place. 

* Cf. tho Govornor-Gonorars letter to tho Secret Committee, of tho 
3rd and 19th Fob. 1840. In both of these dispatches Lord Hardingo 
indicates that ho intended to do something for Guliib Singh, but ho 
docs Jiot state that lie designed to make him independent of Lahore, 
nor does ho say that ho told tho Sikh chiefs tho arrangements then 
on foot might include the separation of Jammu ; and tho truth would 
seem to bo, that in the first joy of success the scheme of conciliating 
tho powerful Raja remained in a manner forgotten. 
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to the gates of Delhi : and wliilc negotiations ivcre still 1845-C. 
pending, and the season advancing, it was desired to con- 
ciliate one who might render himself formidable in a day, by 
joining the remains of the Sikh forces, and by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treiisiiry, and the anxiety of The parti- 
Lal Singh to get a dreaded rival out. of the way, enabled tlic punjab and 
Governor-General to appease Gnlfib Singh in a luanncr indepen- 
sunicicnlly agreeable to the Raja himself, and which still 
further reduced tiic importance of the successor of Ranjit s^ingh, 
Singh. The Raja of .Tammu did not care to be simply the 
master of his native mountains ; but as two-thirds of the 
jiccuniary indemnity required from Ivdiore could not be 
made good, territory was taken instead of money, and 
Kashmir and the hill slates from the Bens to the Indus were 
cut off from the Punjab Proper, and transferred to Gulab 
Singh as a sejiaratc sovereign for a million of pounds sterling. 

The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be only 
had to the pnhev of rednc'mg the power of the Sikhs ; hot 
the transaction scarcely seems worthy of the Briti.sh name 
and greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Gulab Singh had agreed to ])ny sixtY-cight 
lakhs of rupees (£080,000), as a fine to his paramount, before 
the war broke out.* and that the custom of the East as well 
as of the IVcst requires the feudatory to aid liis lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Gulab Singh ought thus 
to have jiaid the deficient million of money as a Lahore 
subject, instead of being juit in possession of Lahore jiro- 
vinccs as an indcjicndcnt jirince. The succession of the 
Raja Avas di.s])lcaslng to the Sikhs generally, and his separa- 
tion was less in accordance Avith his oaa-ii aspirations than 
the ministry of Ranjit Singh’s empire ; but his rise to 
sovereign jioAA cr excited ncA’crthclcss the ambition of others, 
and Tcj Singh, Avho kncAv his oAvn AA'calth, and Avas fully 
persuaded of the iiotcncy of gold, offered tAvcnty-fiA-c laklis 
of rujiecs for a jirincely croAA’n and another dismembered 
proA'ince. lie Avas chid for his jircsumpluous misinterpre- 

* Jlajor Broaclfoot to Government, 5th May 1845. The author 
never heard, and docs not Ixiliovo, that this nionej’ Avas p"'-’ ei-isK 
Singh. 
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iation of English principles of action ; the arrangement 
with Gulab Singh was the only one of tlic kind which took 
place, and the new ally was formally invested with tlie title 
of Maharaja at Amritsar on the l.’Jth jMarch 1840.^ But a 
portion of the territory at lirst proposed to be made over 
to him was reserved by his masters, the payments required 
from him were reduced by a fourth, and they were rendered 
still more easy of liquidation by considering him to be the 
heir to the money which his brother Suchet Singh had buried 
in Fcrozcjiorc.- 

Lfd Singh became minister once more ; but he and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain them- 
selves, even against the reduced army, when the English 
should have fairly left the country, and thus the separation 
of Gulab Singh led to a further departure from the original 
scheme. It was agreed that a British force should remain at 
the capital until the last day of December 184C, to enable 
the chiefs to feel secure while they reorganized the army and 
introduced order and cfTieicncy into the administration. 
The end of the year came ; but the chiefs were still helpless ; 
thej' clung to their foreign suj)port, and gladly assented to 
an arrangement which leaves the English in immediate 
possession of the reduced dominion of Ranjit Singh, until 
his reputed son and feeble suecessor shall attain the age of 
manhood.® 

1 On this occasion ‘ Jlahilraja’ Guliib Singh stood up, and, with 
joined hands, expressed his gratitude to the British viceroy — adding, 
without however any ironical meaning, that ho was indeed his ‘ Zur- 
khnrld or gold-boughtcn slave ! 

In the course of this liistory there has, more than once, been 
occasion to allude to the unscrupulous character of Riija Gulab Singh ; 
but it must not therefore bo supposed that ho is a man malovolently 
evil. Ho will, indeed, deceive an enemy and take his life without 
hesitation, and in the accumulation of money ho will exorcise many 
oppressions ; but ho must bo judged with rofcronco to the morality 
of his ago and race, and to the necessities of his o'wn position. If 
those allowances bo made, Gulab Singh will bo found an able and 
moderate man, who docs little in an idle or wanton spirit, and who is 
not without some traits both of good humour and generosity of 
temper. 

2 Sco Appendices XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVI, for the treaties 
with Lahore and Jammu. 

® See Appendix XXXVII for the second treaty with Lahore. 
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While the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 1845-6. 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, 'The gUchs 
portions of the Sikh army came to the capital to be paid up not dis- 
and disbanded. The soldiers showed neither the despon- 
dency of mutinous rebels nor the effrontery and indifference reverses, 
of mercenaries, and their manly deportment added lustre 
to that valour which the victors had dearly felt and gene- 
rously extolled. The men talked of their defeat as the chance 
of war, or they would say that they were mere imitators of 
unapproadiable masters. But, amid all their humiliation, 
they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny with un- 
abated confidence ; and while gaily calling themselves inapt 
and youthful scholars, they would sometimes add, with a 
significant and sardonic smile, that the ‘ Khalsa ’ itself was 
yet a child, and that as the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in 
stature, Gobind woidd clothe his disciples with irresistible 
might and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave 
men sought consolation, and the spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them jdelded with a murmur to the 
superior genius of England and civilization, to be chastened 
by the rough hand of power, and perhaps to be moulded to 
noblest purposes by the informing touch of knowledge and 
philosophy.^ 


The separate sway of the Sfidis and the independence of Conclusion, 
the Punjab have come to an end, and England reigns the 
undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land of India. English in 
Her political supremacy is more regular and systematic than 
the antique rule of the Brahmans and Kshattriyas, and it 
is less assailable from without than the imperfect domination 
of the Muhammadans ; for in disciplined power and vast- 
ness of resources, in unitv' of action and intelligence of design, 

^ In March 1S46, or immediately after the war, the author visited 
the Sikh temples and estahlishmeats at Eiratpnr and Ana n dpur- 
IlakhowaL At the latter place, the chcKen seat of Gohind, reliance 
upon the future was likewise strong : and the grave priests or ministers 
said, hy wav of assurance, that- the pure faith of the Eialsa was 
intend^ for all countries and times : and added, by way of compli- _ 
ment, that the disciples of Xanak would ever be grateful for the aid'' 
which the stranger English had rendered in suhverting the empire 
the intolerant and oppressive iluhammadans I 

T 
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her government surpasses the experience of the East, and 
emulates the magnificent prototype of Rome. But the 
Hindus made the eountrj’- ivliolly their ovti, and from sea to 
sea, from the snov’y mountains almost to the fabled bridge 
of Rama, the language of the peasant is still that of the 
tiviee-born raees ; the speeeh of the wild foresters and 
mountaineers of the centre and south has been perma- 
nently tinged by the old predominance of the Kshattriyas, 
and the hopes and fears and dailj^ habits of myriads of men 
still vividly represent the genial myths and deep philosophj- 
of the Brlilimans, which more than two thousand years ago 
arrested the attention of the Greeks. The IMuhammadans 
entered the country to destroy, but they remained to colo- 
nize, and swarms of the victorious races long continued to 
pour themselves over its rich plains, modifying the language 
and ideas of the vanquished, and becoming themselves 
altered bj'^ the contact, until, in the time of Akbar, the 
‘ Islam ’ of India was a national system, and until, in the 
present day, the Hindu and Muhammadan do not practically 
differ more from one another than did tHe Brahmans and 
Kshattriyas and Veisyas of the time of Manu and Alexander. 
They arc different races with different religious sj'stems, but 
harmonizing together in social life, and mutually under- 
standing and respecting and taking a part in each other's 
modes and ways and doings. They are thus silently but 
surely removing one another’s differences and peculiarities, 
so that a new element results from the common destruction, 
to become developed into a faith or a fact in future ages. 
The rise to power of contemned Sudra tribes, in the persons 
of Marathas, Gurldias, and Sikhs, has brought about a 
further mixture of the rural population and of the lower 
orders in tomis and cities, and has thus given another blow 
to the reverence for antiquity. The religious creed of the 
people seems to be even more indeterminate than their 
spoken dialects, and neither the religion of the Arabian 
prophet, nor the theology of the Vedas and Purans, is to be 
found pure except among professed Mullas and educated 
Brahmans, or among the rich and great of either persuasion. 
Over this seething and fusing mass, the power of England 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her pre- 
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eminence in llio modern ■world may well cxcilc the envy of 15^15-6. 
(he nations ; but it behoves her to ponder well npon the 
mighty task which her adventnrons children have set. her 
in the East, and to be certain that her symjiathi/.ing labours 
in the cause of humanity are guided by intelligence towards 
a true and attainable end. She rules snjwemc as the welcome 
eom]ioscr of political troubles; but. tbc thin superficies of 
her dominion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean 
of social change and mental revolution. Her own high 
civiliration and the eircumstanccs of her intervention 
isolate her in all her greatness ; she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects, and can never lean npon the 
enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections.* To pre- 
serve her political ascendancy she must be ever prudent and 
eireumsjieet ; and to leave a lasting impress she must do 
more than creel palaces and temples, the mere material 
monuments of dominion. Like Greece and Rome, she may 
rear edifices of surpassing beauty, she may bridge gulfs and 
pierce movintains with the wand of wealth and science. 

Like these ancient jicoples, she may even give birth in strange 
lands to such kings as Herod the Great and to such historians 
as Flavius .Tosephus ; but. like imperial Rome, she may live 
to behold a Vortigern call in a Hengist. and a Syagrius yield 

' Mr. Mncaalny’s coniparisou {Ilistonj of I'ligland, i. 3f4. &c.) 
between the manners of the earlier Georges and Charles II. ns bearing 
on the kingly oflice, is peculiarly applicable to the British rule in 
India. The English, like their omx stnanger sovereigns of the last. 

Centura', govern in the East nceoniing to law, but they cannot give 
tlieinselves n place in the hearts of their subject.s. while those whom 
reason can convince are neither numerous nor intlucntial in political 
aff.airs. Sir II. M. Elliot, in the Introduction (p. xsix) to his important 
and interesting volume on the Muhammadan Historians of India, 
admits ' the many defects inheivnt in a .sj-stem of foreign administra- 
tion, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and law.s preclude 
all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject ’ ; but ho at the 
same time dcclare.s tho English have, nevertheless, done more in 
fifty years for the substantial benefit of tho people, at least of Upper 
India, than tho Musalmans did in ten times that period — an opinion 
that requires to bo supported by a more extended comparison of 
material works than is given by the learned writer. fTite authoi-’s 
gloomy prognostications have been rudelj’ shaken by tho events of 
1011-15, and tho .spontaneous loyalty' shown by all classes during tho 
great European War. — ^En.] 

y2 
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lo 11 Clovis. She may leach another Cymbeline the amenities 
of civilized life, and she may move another Attalu.s lo 
bequeath to her another Pergamus. Tluise arc tasks of 
easy achievement ; but .she must also endeavour to give 
her jioels and her sage.s an immortality among nations 
ludiorn, to introduce laws which shall still be in force at the 
end of sixty generations, and to tinge the faith and the minds 
of the jicople with her sober science and just mondity, as 
Christianity was nffected by the adoptive policy of Koine 
and by the plastic jihilosophy of Grccqc. Of all these things 
bingland must sow the seeds and lay the foundations before 
she can hope to equal or .surpass lier great exemplars.^ 

But England can do nothing until she has rendered her 
domiiuon secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have been 
given lo the extension of her .supremacy. Up lo this time 
she has been a rising jiowcr, the welcome supjdanlcr of 
IMugbals and Idarrithas, and the ally which the remote weak 
sought against the neighbouring strong. But her greatness 
is at its height ; it has come lo her turn to be feared instead 
of courted, and the hopes of men arc about to be built on 
her wished-for destruction. The princes of India can no 
longer acquire fame or territory by preying uj)on one 
another. Under the exact sway of their new paramount, 
they must divest themselves of ambition and of all the 
violent passions of their nature, and they must trj' to remain 
kings Avithout exercising the most loved of the functions 
of rulers. The Indians, indeed, Avill themselves politely 
liken England and her dependent sovereigns to the benignant 
moon accompanied by hosts of rejoicing stars in her nightlj" 
progress, rather than to the fierce sunAvhich rides the heavens 
in solitude scarcely visible amidst intolerable brightness ; 
but men covet power as rvcll as case, and crave distinction 
as Avell as wealth ; and thus it is rvith those aa'Iio endeavour 
to jest Avith adA'crsity. England has immediately to make 
her attendant princes feel, that AA-hile resistance is A-ain, 
they arc themselA'es honoured, and hold a substantiA’e 
position in the economj’^ of the imperial gOA'ernment, instead 
of being merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded Avith 
contempt and aA^ersion as half-barbarous men. Her rule 
* See Appendix XV. 
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has hitherto mainly tended to the benefit of the trading 1845-6. 
community ; men of familj- name find no place in the society 
of their masters, and no emplojnnent in the service of the 
state ; and ndiile tlie peasants have been freed from occasional 
ruinous exaction, and from more rare personal torture, they 
are oppressed and impoverished by a ivell-meant but 
cumbrous and inefficient lav,^ and by an excessive and 
partial taxation, v’hich looks almost vholly to the land for 
the neeessarj^ revenue of a government." The husbandman 
is sullen and indifferent,® the gentleman nurses Ins -wrath 
in secrecy, Idngs idly chafe and intrigue, and all are ready 
to hope for everjd,hing from a diange of masters. The 
merchant alone sits partly happy in the reflection, that if 
he is not honoured vrith titles and office, the path to -wealth 
has been made smooth, and its enjoyment rendered 
secure. 

[' I have removed a footnote here inserted by the author in 
elaboration of this statement. The note is quite untrue under 
modern conditions and has ceased to have any practical value. 

The views of both the author and of Sleeman, whom he quotes 
{Bamblcs and BccoUections of an hidt'mi Official, Oxford Edition, 
p. 544), are typical of a point of -new which has now happily 
pa'sed away. — En.] 

- Sec Appendix XVI. 

® Lieut.-Col. Sleeman consideis {Bamblcs arid Bccollcctions of an 
Indian Official, p. 432) that neither have the English gained, nor did 
other rulers possess, the goodwll of the peasantry and landholders 
of the country. 

In considering the position of the English, or of any ruling power, 
in India, it should always be borne in mind that no bodies of peasantry, 
excepting perhaps the SUdis and, in a lesser degree, the Rajputs of 
the West, and no classes of men, excepting perhaps the Muhammadans 
and, in a lesser degree, the Brahmans, take any interest in the govern- 
ment of their country, or have collectively any -wish to be dominant. 

The masses of the population, whether of towns or villages, are ready 
to submit to any master, native or foreign ; and the multitudes of 
submissive subjects possessed by England contribute nothing to her 
strength except as tax-payers, and, during an uisurrection or after a 
conquest, woMd at once give the ‘government share of the produce’ to 
the -wielder of power for the time being, and woiild thereby consider 
themselves freed from all obligations and liabilities. England must 
be just and generous towards these tame mjwiads ; but the men 
whom she has pre-eminently to keep employed, honoured, and over- 
awed are the tmbulent military classes, who are ever ready to rebel 
and ever desirous of acquiring power. 
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rriiiccH mill noliles ami ycoincii can all be IvOjit, in obe- 
dience for generations by nverwbcbning means, and by a 
more eomjilete military system Iban at ])rcsent obtains. 
Nnmerons forts and citadels,' the oeeasional assemblage of 
armies, and the formation of regiments scjianitely eomjiosed 
of different tribes and races,'' Mill long serve to ensure 
suiiremaey and to crush the efforts of individuals ; but 

' Tlio fewness of plnces of strength, nnd indeed of places of ordinary 
seeiirity, for ningazines of arms nnd arnmiinilion is n radical defect 
in the military system of the English in India. The want of c.'ctensivo 
granaries is also much felt, both ns n measure of the most ordinary 
jirndeneo in case of insurrection or any military oiieration, and as 
Home cheek njion jiriees on the common recurrence of droughts in a 
country in which caiiitalist.s do not yet go hand in hand with the 
government, nnd are hut little nrncnnhlo to pnhlic ojmiion beyond 
tlioir order. Sucli was, nnd is, tlie custom of the native princes, nnd 
no iiraetico e.sist.s without a re.sson. [The first defect was realized 
nnd ronicdiecl ns one of the lessons of the JIutiny, while the que.stion 
of (ho check on ])ricc,s is one of the comiuonjdnces of a modem 
ndministrntion. — E d.] 

- The English hnvc not succeeded in making their well-ordered army 
a separate caste or section of the community, c.'tcept vciy partially in 
tho Madras presidency, wliero a sepoy’s home is his regiment. It is, 
moreover, but toonp[iarontt!mtllieactivomilifaryspirit of tbesopoys, 
when on service in India, is not now wliat it was svhon tho system of 
tho ‘ Comjiany ’ was new and tho lortnno of tho Strangers beginning, 
y’liis is partly <liio to tho general jiacificatioii of the conntrj’f partly 
to the jiractico of largely enlisting tnmc-spirilcd men of inferior caste 
heennso they are well behaved, or pliant intriguing Brfihmans because 
they can ivrito and are intelligent ; and ])artly because the system 
of central or rather single management has been carried too far. Tlio 
Indian is eminently a partisan, nnd his predilection for his iruinediato 
superior should bo encouraged, the more especially ns there can bo no 
doubt of the lo3’alt}’ of tho English commandant. Tlio clannish, or 
feudal, or mcrcennrj’, attachments do not in India yield to rational 
conviction or pob'tical principle, nnd colonels of battalions should 
have vor3' largo powere. Regiments separatoh’ composed of men of 
one or other of the military classes might sometimes give trouble 
within tlicmsolves, nnd sometimes como into collision with other 
regiments ; but a high warlike feeling would he engendered ; and 
unless England chooses to identifj' herself with some of tiio inferior 
races, nnd to evoke a now spirit by becoming a religious reformer, she 
must keep the empire she has won b^' working upon tho feelings she 
finds prevalent in tho count■^J^ [Tlio suggestion in the text has long 
since been dismissed as impraoticnblo by modern militarj' adminis- 
trators. — ^E d.] 
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Enjilaml lias carofiilly to watoli ilio progress of tlial t!l)au<'c 
ill social relations and religions feelings of which Sikhism is 
the must marked exponent. Among nil ranks of nun there 
is a spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient, forim 
and ideas whether of Unahmanisin or Muhammadanism,’ 


‘ The ftillawing remark of tlic Uimlu';, reg.arding .some of their 
nin''t .‘■.acrid pcrseni. h.as now a wider .application than smart sayings 
commonly po.' Ttiey dc.-crilie Purs-ll.'tm, Vyas.i, It.ama, .ami 
Kri-hna a,*; ‘ h'irn-e, fsiftee, D.'iiia. .and Doi-w.ana' — or VuTt-Unm as 
h.T-ty, heidic-s ; because, for the f.ault of one ruler, he jirocccdcd to 
slay a whole generation i>f men; Vt/iis-i, as wordy, or a tlattervr, 
l>ecans'.! he wouhi m.ako nil to re'icmblo gods ; lli'inui, alone, ns wise^ 
or politic, bccaU'C .all his .actions denoted forethought ; and AVA/.iw, 
■as eminvntty silly or trivial, bccaie-e all he did was of that character, 
Th.al names still revered .are .sometimes .so treated denotes n readinc.ss 
for eiiange. [Tiie mo.-i common phenomenon now apparent in Ixsth 
Hindu and Muhammadan worlds is saiiiewh.at nhin to that which 
itisjiind the I’efomi.ation in Kiirop.' — a movemetit on the part c>f 
ceKatn sections of the coitunnnity in favour of the remov.a! of .acere- 
lions .and the reversion to the rnon" simple, patriarchal, nud puritani- 
cal n gime of an earlier ejHwh. To such a eoncejuiun is due such a 
nidvement, m the Hindu world, .as that of the Arya Homaj, which has 
so many suppo.'ters .and to wide an influence in India lo-d.ay. 'Jliis 
movement has {or its pnrnara' ohject a return to the Vedas — as alone 
.siiliicient fiT the .‘.ilvatton of man— and to the fimplv eaLsteace of 
th.e earlier days, •''paee doe.- not permit of a detaded examination of 
the whole hi-lory and progress of the Aiy.a Somaj movement arid of 
th.e life .and teaeliiii'c <*1 it-' founder tiwaKi D.ayanand.a .'iaraswati. 
For a furtii'r study of the .subjivt the reader Is referred to the 
iv-.-ntiy })'.ib!i-hed lustory of the Araa Somaj by L Lajpat Hai. 

Anctl'.er nio.lem development h.as l^..en that of the Brtihmo Jromaj 
— .a Ivviv t f b'mt.s.rian tendenev and teaching. In the Pduhamiaadan 


World th'.- f.-.me tendcri'.-y towards reform may Ise noticed. In modem 
time- the me-t exten-ive reform movement tvithin the borders of 
IsL'im ha.s I'.vn tile .'s'.-nus-i movemea:. But while this has l>ecome 
a di-t:rict force amoa; the Muhammadans of Africa it ha* had little 
or no eh vet tii'sjn India. Many intelligent Muhammadans in India 
have .a-i’.irt“j ni'- tliat they cem-iJer the position od their Cnurch hi 
India to-day tera- .analog -sus to that of the Cnurch of England on the 
tveof the Befi-rmativn, The * dead hand ’ of mediaeval England has 
in their judfcnicn; i’..- eoiintertiart in India to-day. Lvlationand en- 
vironment have bath phaytsi th-air par. in brhtging abaat this state 
of ani.;r=. As rerards th-a ririt of tht-rf fattors one may take the 
nnah'-av r. little fanher bad: hist-orically. It may l-e taken as an 
mimiiusi fact that the Cnurrii in England anterior to the Norman 
O-.nuxieat tnsTvrvd ccnsideral-lylrcim its isolation, and that one.cd the 
Is-neiiti of that conquest was the removal c: that barri” ' " 
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1845-6. and which clings for present solace and future happiness to 
new intercessors and to another manifestation of divine 
power and mercy. This labouring spirit has developed 
itself most strongly on the confines of the two antagonist 
creeds ; but the feeling pervades the Indian world, and the 
extension of Sildi arms would speedily lead to the reeogrii- 
tion of Nanak and Gobind as the long-looked-for Comforters.^ 
The Sildis have now been struck by the petrific hand of 
material power, and the ascendancy of a third race has 

from tho religious life of tlio rest of the Continent, except in so far as 
the rather uncertain link of pilgrimage maintained tho connexion, 
tho Saxon Church became local, formalized, perhaps indifferent. 
And when wo turn to Muhammadan India wo find a similar state of 
tilings. Tho link of pilgrimage exists — made stronger by modem 
facilities for travel — but in tho main tho isolation exists. This isola- 
tion has resulted in tho gradual growth of a host of local traditions 
and local cults. And hero tho second factor — environment — comes 
into play. Living in close association with Hinduism, drawing at an 
earlier period a number of converts from that religion, tho followers 
of Islam in India have boon profoundly affected. To take a single 
instance, caste. Tho Muhammadan of to-day of Rajput dosoont 
cannot, in many cases, forgot his original caste. Despite tho demo- 
cratic nature of tho roligipn to which ho now belongs, his whole life 
is largely influenced by tho traditions of tho creed of his ancestors. 
One could give many instances of this from one’s own oxporionco. 
They are common phenomena of India to-day in the face of modern 
development. Tho intelligent Muhammadan of to-day views tho 
state of his religion ^vith tho feelings of an Englishman just before 
tho Reformation. Ho is fully conscious of imperfections, of accretions, 
of a departure from tho pure tenets of his religion. Islam in modern 
India is looldng for a Luther, but tho desire for internal reform is not 
associated with any feeling of hostility towards other creeds. Tho 
idea is rather that it is bccJiuso of its imperfections that Islam stands 
now where it docs, and that reform is necessary to enable it to hold 
its place successfully amid other organized religions of to-day, A 
detailed description of tho various reformed scots, which do exist 
among tho Punjabi Itiuhammadans to-day may bo found in tho 
Census Report of 1912. — ^En.] 

* Widely spread notions, how erroneous soever they bo, in one 
sense, alwoys deserve attention, ns based on some, truth or conviction. 
Thus thcHindus quote an altered or spurious passage of thoBliagavat, 
describing tho successive rulers of India ns follows : (1) tho Yavvans 
(Greeks), eight Icings ; (2) tho Tooshkurs (Turlcs or Muhammadans), 
fourteen kings ; (3) tho Gurand (tho fair, i.c. the English), ten kings ; 
and (4) tho Mowna (or silent, i.o. tho disciples of Nanak tho Seer), 
eleven kings; 
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cvorywhorc infused new ideas, and modified the aspiralions IS^tS-O. 
of the people. The eoufiision has thus been increased for 
a time : hut the. jwcenaixt fermentation of mind must, 
eventually body itself forth in new shapes : and a prophet 
of name unknown may arise to diffuse a system which shall 
consign the Vialas and Koran to the oblivion of the Zenda- 
vesl and the Sibylline Leaves, and which may nol perhaps 
absorb one ray of lijihl frojn the wisdoin and morality of 
that faith wliieh adorns the civili/ation of the Christian 
rulers of the count r>‘. Hut England must hope that she is 
not to exercise an tinfruilful sway ; ami she will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to the 
gratitvide of posterity, if she can seize \ipon the essential 
principles of that element which disturbs her multitudc.s of 
Indian subjects, and imbue the mental agitation with new 
tiualities of beneficent fertility, so as to give to it an impulse 
and a direction, which shall surely lead to the prcv.alcnee of 
a religion of truth and to the adoiitUm of a government of 
freedom and progress. 
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THE JATS Xxi) .EVrS OF Ul'EEU INDIA 

AccoiimxG to the <lk'(ionarics Jut means a race, a tribe, 
or a parlieular race m> ealicd, while Jut means manner, kind, 
and likewise matted hair. But. tlirou"lioul the Punj.ab Jut 
al.-o inijilie.s ji fleece, .a fell of hair ; anti in Upper Sind « Jut 
non- meansa rearer of camels or of black cattle, or a.sbeplierd 
in o])jii)sition to a husbandman. In tlie Punjab *,'enerally 
o Jut means .still ti villager, a rustic juir cxcclkncc, as one of 
the race by far the most numerous, and as opj)osed to one 
engaged in tr.iiie or handicraft. This was observed by the 
atithor of the DnbkWln nearly two centuries ago (Dnbistun, 
ii. 252) ; but since tlie Juts of Lahore ami the Jots of the 
.funnuv have aetjuired power, the term is becoming more 
restricted, and is occasionally cmjdoycd to mean simply one 
of that itarlicular nice. 

The Juts merge on one .side into the Hajpfit.s, and on the 
otlier into the Afghans, the name.s of the .bit .subdivisions 
being the same with tliose of Bajjifits in the east, and again 
witli those of -Afghans, and even Bahiehl.s, in the we.sl, and 
many obscure tribes being able to show jilausibly that til 
lea.st they are as likely to be Bfijputs or Afghans as to be 
•bits. T’iie .bits are indeed enumersiled among tbc arbitnny 
or conventional thirty-six royal races of the local bards of 
Ufijputana (Tod’s liojastlulu, i. lOG), and they themselves 
claim afUnity with the Bhotias, ami aspire to a lunar origin, 
as is done by the Baja of Palifda. As instances of the narrow 
and confused slate of our knowledge regarding the people 
of India, it may be mentioned that the Birks (or Virks), one 
of the most distinguished tribes of .bits, is admitted among 
the Chaluk Bujpnts by Tod (i. 100), and that tlicre arc 
Kuliker and KCikur Jfits^ Kxtkhxr Kokur, and Kukar Afghans, 
be.sidcs Gakbars, not included in any of Die llirec races. 
Further, the family of Umurkot in Sind is .stated by Tod 
(UoJastliOu, i. 02, 03) to be Pr.amar (or Powar), while tlie 
I'lmperor Iluinay fin’s chronicler talks of the followers 
(i.e. brethren) of tlmt chief as being Jiits. {Memoirs of 
llutmltjan, p. 45). The editors of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society {kW. 207 ?).) derive J«t from thr"‘='ansla-jt 
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JycsVhn, old, .anoicnL, and ro make llic term cqnivalenf, lo 
aborigines ; bill. Uii.s etymology perliajiH loo Juistily sets 
aside the sullieiently e.slabli.slied facts of Getae and Yneclii 
emigrations, and the cireumstance of 'J'airnur’s warfare witli 
Jettelis in Central A.sia. 

Some of the most eminent of the Jut subdivisions in the 
Punjab arc named Sindhn, Cliineh, VaraVtch, Chatthch, 
Sidhu, Kiirrlal, Gondnl, &c. Ji'or some notices of the Jfils 
of the Indus by early Muhammadan writers (about a.d. 977 
and 3100) see Sir II. M. Elliot, Tlislorians of India, pp. 00 
and 270. 


APPENDIX II 

PROPORTIONS OP RACES ANJ) FAITHS : POPULATION OF 

JNTOA 

Out of 1,030 villages lying here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, and wJiich were under British manage- 
ment in 38d4, there were found to be forty-one different 
tribes o[ agricnllurisls, in proportions as follows, after adding 
up fractions where any race cornjiosed a portion only of the 


whole community of any or 


Jats 
Ilujputs 
Gujars . 

Saiyids . 

Shaikhs 
Pathans 
Mughals 
Brillimans 
Kshattriyas . 
Bains (or Arains) 
Kambos 
Mfdis 
Bors 


c village. 


Dogras (Muhammadans claiming{Kshattriya origin) 28 
Kalills . . 

Gusain religionists 
Baiifigi religionists 

24' miscellaneous tribes occupying equal to 


VillnRc.s. 

443 

104. 

109 

17 

2r, 

8 

5 

28 

0 

4.7 

10 

12 

33 


r> 

3 

2 

40 


Total 1,030 


A classification of the tribes of India according to position, 
origin, and faith is much wanted, and is indeed necessary 
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to a proper comprehension of the historj’- of the country. 
The Revenue Survey, as conducted in the upper provinces 
of the Ganges, enumerates several castes, or at least tlie 
predominant ones, in each village, and the lists might easily 
be rendered more complete, and afterwards made available 
by publication for purposes of inquiry and deduction. 

The SUdi population of the Punjab and adjoining districts 
has usually been estimated at 500,000 souls in all (cf. Burnes, 
Travels, i. 289; and Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 275 ??.), 
but the number seems too small by a half or a third. There 
are, indeed, no exact data on which to foimd an opinion ; 
but the Sikli armies have never been held to contain fewer 
than 70,000 fighting men ; thej’^ have been given as high as 
250,000, and there is no reason to doubt that between the 
Jlielum and Jumna tliey could muster nearly half the latter 
number of soldiers of their oivn faith, while it is certain that 
of an agricultural people no member of some families may 
engage in arms, and that one adult at least of other families 
will always remaui behuid to till the ground. The gross 
Sikli population may probably be considered to amount to 
a million and a quarter or a million and a half of souls, men, 
women, and children. 

The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans tliroughout 
India generally has been variously estimated. The Emperor 
Jahangir {Memoirs, p. 29) held tliem to be as five to one, 
which is perhaps more imequal than tlie present proportion 
in the vaUej^ of the Ganges. Mr. Elphinstone {History of 
India, ii. 238 and notes) takes the relative numbers for 
the whole coimtry to be eight to one. Prom p. 169 of 
the Statistics of the ATP. Provinces, printed in 1848 and 
published in 1849 by the Indian Government, it appears 
that out of a population of 23,199,668 dwelling between 
GhazIpurandHardwar, and in tlie direct or active occupation 
of about 72,000 square miles of country, there are 19,452,646 
Hindus and 3,747,022 iMuliammadans, ‘ and others not 
Hindus ’ — ^the others forming, doubtless, a fraction so small 
that they may be here disregarded. 

This gives somewhat more tlian five Hindus to one 
iNIuliammadan, and so differs but little from the estimate of 
the Emperor Jahangir above quoted, and which probably 
had reference to the same tract of counti^’-. The revenue of 
the Upper Provinces amounts to about £4,700,000, whicli 
gives a taxation of about five shillings a head. Tliroughout 
India the state of industry and the system of revenue is 
nearly the same ; and taking the gross income of the whole 
country at forty millions sterling (22 British and IS native 
princes), it will result that the population amounts to 
two himdred millions in all, or double what it is commonly 
believed to be. The calculation, however, is borne out by 
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the analogous condition of affairs in Germany. In Prussia 
llic taxation is about eleven .shillings a Jicad, and the pro- 
portion seems to hold good in the other component states 
of the empire. 

[The Census of 1911 shows the population .and proportion 
as follows. A total population of 23,807,750, distributed in 
the following proportions ; 

Muhammadans roughly one-half. 

Hindus „ three-cightlis. 

Sikhs „ one-eighth. — E d.] 


APPENDIX III 

, THE KSHATTRIYAS AND ARORAS OP THE PUNJAB 

Tiik Kshatiriyas of the Punjab maintain the purity of 
their dcseent, and the legend is that they represent those of 
the warrior race who yielded to Paras Ram and were spared 
by him. The tribe is numerous in the Upper Punjab and 
about Delhi and Hardwar. Kshattriyas are found in towns 
along the Ganges as far as Benares and Patna ; but in 
Bengal, in Central India, and in the Decean they seem to be 
strangers, or only to be represented by ruling families 
claiming a solar or lunar origin. In the Punjab the religious 
capital of the Kshattriyas seems to be the ancient DIpalpur. 
The Kshattriyas divide themselves into three principal 
classes : (1) the Charjatis, or the four clans ; (2^ the Bara- 
jatis, or the twelve clans ; and (3) the Bawanjais, or fifty- ■ 
two clans. The ChCtrjCilis are, 1st, the Seths ; 2nd, the 
Merhotas ; 3rd, the KJiann.as ; and 4th, the Kapurs, who 
arc again divided, the first into two, and the others into 
three classes. The principal of the Bdrajati subdivisions are 
Chopra, Tfdwar, Tunnulm, Scighul, Kakar, Mahta, &c. 
Some of the Bdxvanjm's arc as follows : Bhandari, Mahendro, 
Sethis, Suri, Salmi, Anand, Bhasin, Sodhi, Bcdi, Tihan, 
Bhallah, &c. 

The Aroras claim to be the offspring of Kshattriya fathers 
and of Vaisya or Sudra mothers, and their legend is that 
they were settled in numbers about Uch, when the Kshat- 
triyas, being expelled from Delhi, migrated to Tatta and 
other places in Sind, and subsequently to Multan. During 
their wars the Kshattriyas asked the aid of the Aroras, 
but they were refused assistance. The Kshattriyas in con- 
sequence induced the Brahmans to debar the Aroras from 
the exercise of religious rites, and they thus remained pro- 
scribed for three hundred years, until Sidh Bhoja and Sidh 
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Siania of DIpalpur readmitted them vrithin the pale of 
Hinduism. The Hindu bankers of Shikarpur are Aroras, 
and the Hindu shopkeepers of IHiorasan and Bokhara are 
lUveu-ise held by the people of the Punjab to he of the same 
race. The .“Vroras divide themselves into tn'o main classes ; 
(1) Vtracli, or of the north, and (2) Daklini, or of the south, 
and the latter has likewise an important subdivision named 
Diduini. 

Ri the Lower Punjab and in Sind the whole Hindu trading 
population is included by the iSIuliammadans under the 
term ‘ IHrar k In the Upper Punjab the word is used to 
denote a coward or one base and abject, and about iilultan 
it is likewise expressive of contempt as well of a Hindu or 
a trafficker. In Central India the Kirars form a tribe, 
but the term there literally means dalesmen or forestcTS, 
although it has become the name of a class or tribe in the 
lapse of centuries. Professor Wilson somewhere, I think, 
identifies them with the Chirrhadae of the ancients, and 
indeed Kercit is one of the five Prasihas or regions of the 
Hindus, these being Chin Prasth. A'avan Prasth, Indr Pra.sth, 
Dakshan Prasth. and Kerat Prasth, which last is under- 
stood by the Indians to apply to the country* between Ujjain 
and Orissa. (Cf. 'STilson. T'hhnti Purdn. p. 175 n~, for the 
Keratas of that book). Further, the Brahmaiueal Gonds of 
the Nerbudda are styled ‘ Raj Gonds % while those who have 
not adopted HinduiOT continue to be called ‘ Kirria Gonds % 
a term which seems to have a relation to their unaltered 
condition. 
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Sudra to an equality with the priestly elass, and his descen- 
dants are still looked upon as Brahmans, although inferior 
in degree. (Ward, The Hindus, i. 85 ; and see Manu, In- 
siitutes, chap, x, 42-72, &c., for admissions that merit could 
open the ranks of caste.) Even in the present generation 
some members of the Jjit Sikh family of Sindhianwala, 
related to that of Ranjit Singh, made an attempt to be 
admitted to a participation in the social rites of Kshattnyas ; 
and it may be assumed as certain that had the conquering 
Mughals and Pathans been without a vivid belief and an 
organized priesthood, they would have adopted Vedism and 
have become enrolled among the Kshattriyas or ruling 
races. 

Perhaps the reformer Ramanand expressed the_original 
principle of Indian sacerdotal caste when he said that Kabir 
the weaver had become a Brahman by knowing Brahm or 
God. (The Dabislan, ii. 188.) 

The Muhammadans of India fancifully divide themselves 
into four classes, after the manner of the Hindus, viz. 
Saiyids, Shaiklis, Mughals, and Pathans. All are noble, 
indeed, but the former two, as representing the tribe of 
Muhammad and the direct progeny of All his son-in-law, 
are pre-eminent. It is likewise a fact, at least in the north- 
west, that a Kshattriya convert from Hinduism, or any 
convert from Sikliism, is styled a Shaikh, and that converts 
of inferior races are classed as Mughals and Pathans. 
Doubtless a Brahman who should become a Muhammadan 
would at once be classed among the Saiyids. 

Mr. Hodgson (Aborigines of India, p. 144) shows that the 
Koch princes of Assam were admitted to be Rajputs on 
embracing Hinduism, altlrough they are of the Tamil and 
not of the Arya race ; but even the Jews were not altogether 
inflexible in former times, and Bossuet notices the conversion 
of the Idumaeans and Philistines, and sees their change of 
faith foretold by the prophets (Universal History, Transla- 
tion of 1810, pp. 142 and 154). 

[Possibly in his reference to Society in mediaeval Europe 
the author has not laid sufiicient stress upon the rigid nature 
of what has been called the ‘ horizontal ’ division of Society 
during that period. The caste hairier that separated the 
knight from the merchant of his own country was a very 
real thing. — ^E d.] 
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THK I’HILOSOl’HK'Al. SYSTKMS OF THE IKIHANS 

Tin; six orllimiox soliools will he found, union" tlicin. lo 
jiurHiiUy reprcseiil the throe, p:reat jihilosojihic sysloins of the 
Greeks — the ctliieul, the logical, and the jiliysical ; or to he 
severally founded, in more modern lanpiafie, on revelation 
or mor.dity. reason, and sense. Thus the llrsl and second 
MlmrimsTi. I)e.in"haseil on the Vedas, corresjiond in a measure 
with lli(‘ si'lioo! of Fythapiras. Avliioh idenfilied it.self .so 
closely with the helief and institutions of the n"c. The 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems of Gautama and ICanadia, 
wiiieh treat jirimarily of mind or reason, rcsemhlc the dia- 
lectics of Nenojihancs, while the Sankhya doctrines of Kapfd 
and Patanjali. which labour with the inertness and modifica- 
tions of matter, corresjiond with the physical school of 
Thales, as faujzht hy .Anaxajjoras. Mr. Eljihinstonc {Hixlorii 
of Judin, i. '2'M) has some flood observations on the marked 
correspondence of the Indian and Greek molai>hysic.s, and 
Mr. Ward {//iiidns. ii. 11!$) attempts a specific comparison 
with a scries of individual reasoners, hut. too little is yet, 
known, esiHrially of Hriihmanical speculation, lo render 
such panillels cither exact or important. 

The triiile division of the schools which is adojilcd by 
the Indians themselves may here he "iven as some holj> to 
a better underslandiu" of the doctrines of the modern 
reformers. They se]iaratc the sy.stcms into Arumbwad, 
Purnamwad, and Vivurtwad. or the simjilc atomic, the 
modifieii material, and the illusory. The ' Arumbwad ’ 
includes the first Mimamsa.thc Nyaya, and the Vaiseshika, 
and it leaches the indcstruclihility of matter, while it leaves 
the atoms without any other inherent quality, and attributes 
their various shapes and developments to the exercise of 
God's will. The ‘ Purnamwad ’ includes the Sankhya and 
Yoga systems, and teaches that matter has not only a power 
of resistance, hut a law of aggregation or development, or 
that it can only have forms given lo it by God in accordance 
with its inherent nature. The modern Vaislmavas are 
mostly adherents of this doctrine, but they somewhat 
modify it, and say that the sensible world is God, so imbued 
with matter that he is himself manifest in all things, but 
under such varying forms and aiijicnranccs as may suit his 
design. The ‘ Vivurtwad ’, or the second MImatnsa, which 
is orthodox Vedantism, or the system of Shankar Acharj, 
teaches that God changes not his shn])c, hut is himself at 
once both spirit and niattcr, allliough lo the sense of man 
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lie is variously manifested by means of ‘ Maya his power 
or essenee, his image or rellcetion — ^under the guise of the 
heavens and the earth, or as inorganic rocks and as sentient 
animals. 

Another division of the schools is also made into ‘ Astik 
and ‘ Nastik or deist and atheist, so as to include doctrines 
not Brahmanical. Thus the Astik comprehends all the six 
‘Dursuns’, and some modern rcasoners further admit 
Muhammadanism and Christianity, considered as specula- 
tive systems, into .this thcistic or partially orthodox pale. 
The Nastik comprehends primarily the Buddhist and Jain 
systems, with the addition sometimes of the Charvak, 
which has never been popularized ; but Hindu zealots make 
it secondarily to include not only Muhammadanism and 
Christianity, but also the sects of Gorakh, Kabir, and 
Nanak, as being irrespective of or repugnant to the Vedas, 
while similarly they place the Poorv and Utar Mimamsa 
above the mere deism of reason, as being the direct revelation 
of God. 

The Buddhists arc subdivided into four schools — ^thc 
Sautrantik, the Waibhashik, the Yogachar, and the Madla- 
mit. All agree in compounding animal existence of five 
essences or qualities : ^1) independent consciousness, or 
soul, or self ; (2) perception of form, or of external objects ; 
(3) sensation, pleasure, or pain — the action of matter on 
mind ; (4) understanding or comprehension, the reaction 
of mind on matter, or mind pervaded with the qualities of 
matter ; (5) passion, volition, action, or mind, vital and 
motive. Scholars thus consider the present subjection of 
matter to mind as the greatest happiness of which man is 
capable, and they declare death to be the utter dissolution 
of the individual ; while the Buddhas of vulgar adoration 
become simply revered memories or remembrances with the 
learned. The first section holds that intelligence, or the joint 
perception of the object and subject, is the soul or distin- 
guishing characteristic of humanity ; the second gives the 
preference to simple consciousness ; the third prefers 
objective sensation, and the fourth teaches that the fact 
or the phenomenon of the assemblage, of the component 
qualities is the only spirit ; or, indeed, that there is naught 
permanent or characteristic save nonentity, or the void of 
non-being. This last evidently merges into the Charvak 
school, and it is also called the ‘ Shunyabad ’ system, or the 
doctrine of vacuity or non-existence, and an attempt was 
recently made to popularize it in Upper India, by one 
Bakhtawar, and his patron, the Chief of Hattrass (Wilson, 
As. Res., xvii. 805) ; nor is it diflicult to perceive that 
practically it would resolve itself into the principle of self- 
reliance, or perhaps the ‘ know-thyself ’ of the Greek sago. 
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of men render Iheni Tintildo lo npprceiale tlie world nronnd 
Ihem. 

FlnlosophiraUi/, llic Maya of the Vedanl .‘iy.stem (wliieh 
coir(!.spondH lo a eerPiin exlent with the I’fakrili of tlic 
Sanlchyn Kehool, and willi the Cosnuc fadislnncc of Xeno- 
idiancK, or more exaetly with the Play of tlic Infinite Reing 
of llernclitiiK), fieems identical with the idealism of Rcrkclcy. 
'J'he doctrine seems also to have had the wirnc origin as 
the ‘Idola’ system of llacon ; and thus, as an illusion or 
a false, appearance, Maya is the opposite of Plato's ‘Idea’ 
or t he 'I’ruc. Ordinarily, Maya is siinjily held to denote the 
aj)j)arent. orsensihle in opposition to the real, ns when, accord- 
ing lo the common illustration, a rfijie is taken fora snake, 
while in another ])oinl of view it, is regarded as the Agent or 
Itledium of God’s Tuanifestation in tlic imivcr.se, cither as 
merely exhihiling images, or as really and actively mixed up 
with t he production of worlds. It is curious that in England 
and in India the same material argument shotdd have hcen 
used to confute llerkeley’s theory of dreams and the 
Ilnllimanical thcorj' of illusion. An elephant iras impelled 
against Shankar Aeharj, who maintained the unreal nature 
of his own body and of all around him ; and Dr. Johnson 
considered that he denudished the doctrine when, striking 
a stone with his foot, he showed that he recoiled from it. 
Hut Shankar Aeharj had a readier witthan the supporters of 
the hishoj), and he letorlcd upon his adversaries when they 
ridiculed his nimble stcjis lo avoid the beast, that all was a 
fancy ; there wasno Shardcar, no elephant, no flight— all was 
a delusion. (Dahistdn, ii. 103.) 

Mdtja may also be said lo be used in a fourth or political 
sense by the Indians, ns in the Sfiliil or Niti section of the 
‘ Arth Shnstra ’, or fourth ‘ Upved which trcat.s, among 
other things, of the duties of rulers, it is allowed a.s one of 
t he ‘modes of gaining an end. lint Maya, in the science in 
question, is used to signify rather secrecy, or stralcgj% or 
(Icxlerous diplomacy, than /jross deceit ; for fraud and 
falsehood arc among the prohibited ways. Maya, it is .said, 
may be employed to delude an enemy or to sccTirc the 
obedience of subjects. Socrates admits that, under similar 
circumstances, such deceit would be fitting and proper, or 
that in Ids scheme it would come under the category of 
justice. {Memorahilia, book iv, chap, ii.) 
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Tin; ?nnAi’nvsfc.< nr iniuak unrni'.Mnus 

\N‘li.\T In til ''iiiti in ihf tf\t nlittiil llu* iiiniiirn rr- 
(orint p' Silalfv rliidly l<i llu- jutiniljir tliinliij'y. Stiinr of 
tin in, IiUt-vi-t- rhiio-Mphirt-t! or t-pi-ciitnltii nii f In; 

tirifiiii of thill'*-., aiul thn*. tht* ‘ I'tiir MintAni'-rt ' ^<•h()l•l is 
! tiix liitu-' •-tiJtiliviilis) itilo '.cvi nil hmiiflit *., );iui\i ii (J) .ns 
th'- • AtUvrii or piitv •.y.lfin of Shanhar; iiml (t!) as ihv 
• AI;itnia\;!tiut it tin* ' \‘ti'.i'-lil-ailui il *. ainl tlif ‘ Slind- 
adiM-it ■, tir sy^tt in*. of t'nity of Ma'ihtiv, Itrnnriiinj, 

ami Vallahh ii.'.prs-tivi-ly, Shaiihar At’harj taught that 
font !•. {h<- original of all lliiiir*., and i*. in trality inifhaiirf- 
ahh' in fotni ; nh' ix foio, xvlit ii tililivioti*. of liinisflf, 

hr \aii'imly htfantr". nuinifi'‘-t as vitality and inattrr, lit; 
tlors ^o as ' M.aVa or a*- Itn;'.;;*"'. or as Ihr minor rrlhs'tinf; 
all thin;’-. >'rt frinainin;; it'-rlJ thr sanir. J.ifr and the Soul 
nir tint- in this !.yst<m, niul ^alvatjlln hirsnnrs ahsorjitinii, 
n hilr, as a jirxxif ihat thr *a!nr vitality m;ty put on diflrn-nt 
rhajifs. hr tpmtrs thr iiistaiirr of thr ratcrpiUar. thr 
fhry.aiis. and th<' hnttxrlly. Mj'ulhav hohls Life to hr 
«li-tinrt from Sjiiril. and with him thr pnrilirtl (-oul tlwrlls 
V, ith tloii without hrinc ahstirhrd, tint hr jtivr.s prominriirr 
to '.Maya' asror\istrnt with (»od, or as thr movin;; and 
hroodiint sjiirit which ri''-s ftirm to mattrr; and thus tlu* 
followers of Itumamij rvtt lal MAtlhav's notion, and tall; of 
(iod, M'ly.'i, ami I.ifr, as wrll as of Atxiins. Vallahh and thr 
Vishmiswamis or thr .Shmladwrils |i};r\vis<* maintain thr 
ilislinrt nature of I.ifr or of thr human Soul, and make 
ralvatioii a ilwcllin;: with (loil witluiiit liahriity fti n-apjirar- 
anrr ; hut thr doctrine of * .^J^lya ’ is almost, wholly rrjrrtrd 
in favour <if a Afat«-rial Pantheism, us tJiat thr liftht. which 
illumines a room is the same with thr illuminatinf; principle 
of the tram niiltiii" llainr, and hriic«- that what man )>cr- 
rcivrs is aclu.d and not illusory, l-'or sonic partial notircs of 
these reasonintis see AYilsun, .ds’. Itrs., Nvi. tlf, K'.l, ami 10-t : 
and they may he jirrmcd at Icii;;th in tin; ('onmieMlaries 
of the levind speeidator.s on the * Hlmtravad^Ita in thr 
’ rrih I’nnrlnd; ' of Hamamij, and in the * Dasha Slok ‘ of 
A’ishmiswami. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

NANAK’S PHILOSOPHICAL ALLUSIONS POPULAR OR 
MORAL RATHER THAN SCIENTIPIG 

Professor Wilson (As. lies., xvii. 233, and continuation 
of Mill’s History of India, vii. 101, 102) would appear to 
think slightingly of the doctrines of Nanak, as being mere 
metaphysical notions founded on the abstractions of 
Sufism and the Vedant philosophy ; but it is diflicult for 
any one to write about the omniiiotence of God and the 
hopes of man, without laying himself open to a charge of 
belonging to one speculative school or another. Milton, 
the poet and statesman, indeed, may have had a particular 
leaning, when he thought of ‘ body working up to spirit ’ 
(Paradise Lost, v) ; but is St. Paul, the reformer and enthu- 
siast, to be contemned, or is he to be misunderstood when 
he says, ‘ It is sown a natural body, and is raised a spiritual 
body ’ ? (1 Corinthians xv. 44). Similarly such expressions 
as ‘Doth not the Lord fill heaven and earth?’ (.leremiah 
xxiii. 24), ‘ God, in whom w'e live and move and have our 
being ’ (Acts xvii. 28), and ‘ Of him, and to him, and 
through him arc all things ’ (Romans xi. 36), might be used 
to declare the prophet and the apostle to be Pantheists or 
Materialists ; but it nevertheless seems plain that Jeremiah 
and Paul, and likewise Niinak, had another object in view 
than scholastic dogmatism, and that they simply desired 
to impress mankind with exalted notions of the greatness 
and goodness of God, by a vague employment of general 
language Avhich they knew would never mislead tlie 
multitude. 

Professor Wilson (As. Ites., xvii. 233, 237, 238) and 
Muhsin Fani (Dabislfm, ii. 269, 270, 285, 286) may be 
compared together, and the Siar ul Mutakharin (i. 110) may 
be compared with both, with reference to the contradictory 
views taken of the similarity or difference respectively 
between Sikhism and Brahmanism. Each is right, the one 
with regard to the imperfect faith or the corrupt practices, 
especially of the Sildis in the Gangetic provinces, and the 
other with regard to the admitted doctrines of Nanak, as 
they will always be explained by any qualified person. 

It is to be remembered that the Sikhs regard the mission 
of Nanak and Gobind as the consummation of other dis- 
pensations, including that of Muhammad ; and their talk, 
therefore, of Erfilnna and Vishnu and various heavenly 
powers is no more unreasonable than the deference of 
Christians to Moses and Abraham and to the archangels 
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Michncl and Gabriel. Sneli allusions arc jicrhaps, indeed, 
more excusable in the Siklts than ‘that, singul.ar polytheism ’ 
ol our mediaeval divincs,\s’hich they ‘ graft ed on t he language 
rather (indeed) than on the principles of Christianity 
(Ilallam, Midd)c iii. DIG.) 

For an insUmce of the moral application •\vhich Nannie 
was wont to give to mythological stories see Ward, //bi- 
dii.v. iii. ■ino. Nfmalc. indeed, refers continiially to Hindu 
notions, but ho was not therefore an idolater : and it should 
further be borne in mind that as St. .Tolm coidd draw illus- 
trations from Greek jihilosojihy, so co\dd St. Paul make an 
advantageous use of the Greek ])oets, ns was long ago 
observe<l upon in a right s})irit by Milton (Speech for the 
l.iberlv of unlicensed Printing). In the early ages of 
Clirislianity. moreover, the sibylline leaves were referred 
to as foretelling the mission of .Tesiis ; bvit although the 
s])uriousness of the ])assages is now aclmittcd, the fathers 
are not neeused of jiolytheism. or of holding Amallhaoa, 
the nurse of .lupitcr, to be .a real typeof the Virgin Mary ! In 
truth, all religious systems not jiossesscdof a body of litera- 
ture or ))hiloso])hy proper to themselves seek elsewhere for 
.supjtort in such matters. Thus the Chevalier Bunsen 
i. 191, A'C.) observes that the early ChristiaTis were 
even <lesirous of reconciling Scripture with Greek /ii.stori/ ; 
and Bnt\ke {Hist, of the Popes, ed. 1813, ]>. 125) says that the 
Church, so late as the sixteenth century, was willing to rest 
its dogmas and doctrines on the metaphysics of the Ancients, 


APPENDIX IX 

TUB TERMS RAJ AND JOG, DEG AND TEGH’ 

Tnr. warlike resistance of Har Gobind, or the arming of 
the Sikhs by that teacher, is mainly attributed by Malcolm 
{Sl:clcli, pj),*31. 35) and Forster {Travels, i. 298, 299) to his 
personal feelings of revenge for the death of his father, 
although religious animosity against Muhammadans is 
allowed to have had some share in bringing about the change. 
The circumstance of the Guru’s niilitarj' array does not 
uj5j)ear to have struck Mubsin Fani as strange or unusual, 
and his work, the Dabistun, does not therefore endeavour to 
account for it. The Sikhs themselves connect the modifica- 
tion of Nanak’s sj’stem with the double nature of the 
mythological .lanak of Mithila, whose released soul, indeed, 
is held to have animated the body of their first teacher 
{DabislOn, ii. 2G8), and they have encumbered their ideal 
of a ruler with the following 2 ^crsonal anecdote : The wife of 
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Arjun -was without children, and she began to despair of 
ever becoming a mother. She went to Bhai Buddha, the 
ancient and only surviving companion of Nanak, to beseech 
his blessing ; but he, disliking the degree of state she 
assumed and her costly offerings, would not notice her. 
She afterwards went barefooted and alone to his presence, 
carrying on her head the ordinary food of peasants. The 
Bhai smiled benignly upon her, and said she should have 
a son, who would be master both of the Deg and Tegh ; that 
is, simply of a vessel for food and a sword, but tj^ically 
of grace and power, the terms corresponding in significance 
with the ‘ Raj ’ and ‘ Jog ’ of Janak,^ the ‘ Piri ’ and ‘ IMiri ’ 
of Indian Muhammadans, and with the idea of the priesthood 
and kingship residing in Melchisedec and in the expected 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus Plar Gobind is commonly said 
to have worn two swords, one to denote his spiritual, and 
the other his temporal power; or, as he may sometimes 
have chosen to express it, one to avenge his father, and the 
other to destroy Muhammadanism. (See Malcolm, Sketch, 
p. 35.) 

The fate of Arjun, and the personal character of his son, 
had doubtless some share in leading the Sikhs to take up 
arms ; but the whole progress of the change is not yet 
apparent, nor perhaps do the means exist of tracing it. • 
The same remark applies to the early Christian history, and 
we are left in ignorance of how that modification of feeling 
and principle was brought about, which made those who 
were so averse to the ‘ business of war and government ’ in 
the time of the [early] Caesars, fill the armies of the empire 
in the reign of Diocletian, and at last give a military master 
to the western world in the person of Constantine. (Cf. 
Gibbon, History, ed. 1838, ii. 325, 375.) 

‘ ‘ Raj men jog kumaio,’ to attain immortal purity or virtue, or 
to dwell in grace while exorcising earthly sway. It is an expression 
of not infrequent use, and which occurs in the Adi Granth, in the 
‘ Sawayas ’, by certain Bhats. Thus one Bika says. Bam Das (the 
fourth Guru) got the ' Takht’, or throne, of ' Raj ’ and ‘Jog’, from 
Amar Das. ‘ Deg as above stated, means simply a vessel for food, 
and thence, metaphorically, abundance on earth, and grace on the 
part of God. The two terms are clearly synonymous, and thus 
Thomson writes of the sun as the 

. . . ‘great delegated source 

Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below.’ 

Tjie Seasons— /S ummer. 
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APPENDIX X 

CASTE AJIONG THE SIKHS 

It may ncvcrlhclcss be justly observed ibat Gobind 
abolished caslc rather by implication than by a direct enact- 
ment. and it may be justly objected that the Sikhs still 
uphold the princijial distinclions at least of race. Thus the 
Gurus nowhere say that llnlbnians and Sudras arc to inter- 
marry, or that they arc daily to jiartakc together of the 
same food ; but that they laid a good foundation for the 
practical oblitcnilion of all differences will be evident from 
the following quotations, always bearing in mind the vast 
l)rc-cmincncc which they assign to religions unity and truth 
over social sameness or j)olilical equality : 

‘ Think not of caste : abase thyself, and attain to salva- 
tion.' — X axaic, Sarang lldg. 

‘ God will not ask man of what race he is ; he will ask 
him what has he done ? ’ — Naxaic, Parhhati Itugni. 

‘Of the impure amonfr the noblc.st, 

Heed not the injunction : 

Of one pure among the most desj)iscd, 

Nanak will become the footstool.’ 

Nanak, Malliar Bag. 

‘ All of the seed of Brahm (God) arc Briihmans : 

Tliey say there are four races. 

But all arc of the seed of Brahm.’ 

iVjiAR Das, Bhairav. 

‘ Kshattriya, Brrdimnn, Sudra, Vcisya, whoever remem- 
bers the name of God, who worships him alwaj’^s, &c., «tc., 
shall attain to salvation.’ — R aji Das, Bilaxval. 

‘Tlic four races shall be. one, 

All shall call on the Guru.’ 

Gobind, in the Bahat Nama 
(not in the Graiilli). 

Compare iMalcobn {Sketch, p. 45 «.) for a saying attri- 
buted to Gobind, that the castes would become one when 
well mixed, as the four components of the ‘ Pan-Supari ’, 
or betel, of the Hindus, became of one colour when well 
chewed. * 

The Sikhs of course partake in common of the Prasad 
(vulg. Parshad) or consecrated food, which is ordinarily 
composed of flour, coarse sugar, and clarified butter. 
Several, perhaps all, Hindu sects, however, do the same. 
(See Wilson, As, Bcs., xvi. 83 ?i., and xs'ii. 239 71 .) 
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IUT]:S OF IKITIATIOX INTO SIKHISM 

Sikhs arc not ordinarily initiated until they reach the age 
of discrimination and remembrance, or not before they are 
seven years of age. or sometimes until they have attained to 
manhood, lint there is no authoritative rule on the subject, 
nor is there any dcclnraton,- ceremonial of detail rvhicli can 
be folloivcd. Tlic essentials arc that five Siklis at least 
should be assembled, and it is gcnci-ally arranged that one 
of the number is of some religious repute. Some sugar and 
valor are stirred together in a vessel of any kind, commonly 
with a two-edged (lagger, but any iron weapon -snll answer. 
The noviciate stands with his luinds joined in an altitude 
of humility or sujiplication, and he repeats after the elder 
or minister the main articles of his faith. Some of the water 
is spriiddcd on his face and person ; he drinks the remainder, 
and exclaims, Hail Guru ! and the ceremony concludes with 
an injunction that lie be tnie to God and to his duly as a 
Sikh. For details of particular modes followed, see Forster 
{Travels, i. 807), Malcolm {Sliclclt. p, 182), and Prinsep's 
edition of Murray’s Life of lianjit Shigh (p. 217), wliere an 
Indian compiler is quoted. 

The original practice of using the water in whieh the feet 
of a Sikh had been washed was soon abandoned, and the 
subsequent custom of touching the water with tlie toe seems 
now almost wholly forgotten. The first rule was perhaps 
instituted to denote the humbleness of spirit of the disciples, 
or both it and the second practice may have originated in 
tliat feeling of the Hindus rvliicli attaches virtue to water in 
which the thumb of a Brrdiman has been dipped. It seems 
in cverj' way probable that Gobind substituted the dagger 
for the foot or the toe, thus giving further pre-eminence to 
his emblematic iron. 

Women are not usually, but they are sometimes, initiated 
in form as professors of the Sikh faith. In mmgling the 
sugar and water for women, a one-edged, and not a two- 
edged, dagger is used. 
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APPENDIX XII 

THE EXCLAlNLmON WAH GURU AND THE EXPRE.SSION 
DEG, TEGH, FATH 

The ])ro])er exclamation of community of faith of the 
Sikhs as a sect is simply, ‘ Wall Guru ! ’ that is, O Guru ! or 
Hail Guru ! The lengthened exclamations of ‘ Wah ! Guru 
ki Path ! ’ and ‘ Wah ! Guru ka Kludsa ! ’ (Hail ! A^irtiie 
or jiowcr of the Guru ! or Hail ! Guru and Victory ! and 
Hail to the state or church of the Gm u !) are not authorita- 
tive, although the former has become customar 3 ', and its 
use, as completing the idea embraced in ‘ Deg ’ and ‘ Tegh ’ 
(see ante, Apiicndix IX) naturall^v arose out of the notions 
diffused bj’ Gobind, if he did not ordain it as the proper 
salutation of believers. 

Manj- of the chapters or books into ivhich the Adi Granth 
is divided, begin ivitli the cxiircssion ‘ Eko Unkar, Sat 
Guru Prasad ’, which niaj' be interpreted to mean, ‘ The 
One God, and the grace of the blessed Guru Some of the 
chapters of the Dasiecn Padshah ha Granth begin with ‘ Eko 
Unkar, Wah Guru ki Path that is, ‘ The One God and the 
power of the Guru 

The Sikh author of the Gut Palnaivali gives the following 
fanciful and trivial origin of the salutation Wah Guru ! 

tVasdev, the exclamation of the first age, or Satj'Ug ; 

Har Har, the exclamation of the second age ; 

Gobind Gobind, the exclamation of the third age ; 

Ram Ram, the exclamation of the fourth age, or Kaljnig ; 
ivhence Wah Guru in the fifth age, or under the new 
dispensation. 


APPENDIX XIII 

THE SIKH DEVOTION TO STEEL, AND THE TERJI 
‘SACHCHA PADSHAH’ 

For allusions to this devotion to steel see Alalcolm, 
Sketch, pp. 48, 117 n., 182 «. 

The meaning given in the text to the principle inculcated 
seems to be the true one. Tlixoughout India the implements 
of anj"- calling are in a manner worshipped, or, in Western 
moderation of phrase, thej' are blessed or consecrated. This 
is especialty noticeable among merchants, who annually 
perform religious ceremonies before a heap of gold ; arnong 
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hereditary clerks or MTilers, ivlio similarly idolize their ink- 
horn ; and amoiif; soldiers and mililarj’ leaders, ivho on the 
festival of the Das-haru consecrate their banners and piled- 
up ivcaiions. Gohind withdrew his followers from that 
undivided attention which their fathers had given to the 
plough, the loom, and the pen, and he urged them to regard 
the sword ns iheir principal slay in this world. The sentiment 
of veneration for that which gives us power, or safety, or 
our daily bread, may he traced in all countries. In our oun 
a sailor impersonates, or almost deifies, his ship, and in India 
the custom of hereditary callings has heightened that feeling, 
which, expressed in the language of jihilosophy, becomes the 
dogma admitting the soul to be incrcatc indeed, but cn- 
velojied in the understanding, which again is designed for 
our use in human affairs, or until our bliss is perfect. It is 
this external or inferior spirit, .so to speak, ^vhich must 
devote its energies to the ser\’ice and contemplation of steel, 
while the incrcatc soul conlcmpl.atcs God. [Compare also the 
mediaeval ceremony of ‘ watching his arms ’ regularly under- 
gone by the candidate for knighthood. — E d.] 

The import of the term Sachchn PtidsJiah, or True King, 
seems to be explained in the same way. A spiritual king, 
or Guru, rules the eternal soul, or guides it to .salvation, 
while a temporal monarch controls our finite faculties only, 
or puts restraints upon the play of our passions and the 
enjoyment of our senses. The Muhammadans have the 
same idea and a corresponding term, viz. JMulih Ilakihi, 


APPENDIX XIV 

DISTIKCTI\T3 USAGES OF THE SIKHS 

These and many other distinctions of Siklis may be seen 
in the Rehet and Tankha Namas of Gobind, forming part of 
Appendix XX of this A'olume. 

Unshorn locks and a blue dress, as the characteristics of 
a believer, do not appear as direct injunctions in any extant 
writing attributed to Gobind, and they seem chiefly to have 
derived their distinction as marks from custom or usage, 
wliile the propriety of wearing a blue dress is noAv regarded 
as less obligatory than formerly. Both usages appear to 
have originated in a spirit of opposition to Hinduism, for 
many Bralimanical devotees keep their heads carefully 
shaved, and all Hindus are shaven when initiated into their 
religious duties or responsibilities, or on the death of a near 
relative. It is also curious, with regard to colour, that many 
religious, or indeed simply respectable Hindus, have still an 
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aversion to blue, so much so indeed that a Rajput farmer 
will demur about sowmg his fields with indigo. The 
Muhammadans, again, prefer blue dresses, and perhaps 
the dislike of the Hindus arose during the Musalman con- 
quest, as Krishna himself, among others, is described as blue 
clothed. Thus the Sikh author, Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, says 
of Nanak. ‘ Again ho went to hlecca, blue clothing he had 
like Krishna’. Similarly, no Sikh \vill wear clothes of a 
‘ sitlu ’ colour, i. e. dyed with safllower, such having long 
been the favourite colour witli Hindu devotees, as it is 
gradually becoming with INIuhammadan ascetics. As a dis- 
tinction of race, if not of creed, the unshorn locks of the 
Siklis have a parallel in the long hair of the Frankish 
nobles and freemen. The contrasting terms ‘ crinosus ’ and 
‘ tonsoratus ’ arose in mediaeval Europe, and the virtue 
or privilege due to honing hair was so great that Childebcrt 
talked of having his brother's children cither cropped or 
2ntt io dcaOi. (Hallam, Bliddlc Ages, notes to Chap. II.) 

The Siklis continue to refrain from tobacco, nor do they 
smoke drugs of any kmd, although tobacco itself seems to 
have been originally included as snuff only among proscribed 
things. Tobacco was first introduced into India about 1617 . 
(lirCulIoch, Commercial Diclionari/, art. ‘ Tobaeco ’.) It 
was, I think, idly denounced in form by one of Akbar's 
successors, but its use is now universal among Indian 
Muhammadans. 

Another point of difference which may be noticed is that 
the Siklis wear a kind of breeches, or now many wear a sort 
of pantaloons, instead of girding up their loins after the 
manner of the Hindus. The adoption of the ‘ kaclili or 
breeches, is of as much importance to a Sildi boy as was the 
investiture with the ‘ toga virilis ’ to a Roman youth. 

The Sildi women are distinguished from Hindus of their 
sex by some variety of dress, but chiefly by a higher topknot 
of hair. 


APPENDIX XV 

ON THE USE OF AEABIC AND SANSKRIT FOR THE 
PURPOSES OP EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Up to the present time England has made no great and 
lasting impress on the Indians, except as the introducer of 
an improved and effective military s 3 'stem ; although she 
has also done much to exalt her character as a governing 
power, bj' her generallj’^ scrupulous adherence to formal 
engagements. 
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The Indinn mind has nol. yet been stiffused or saturated 
by the Rcniiis of the KnglisJi, nor can llie light of European 
knovledge be sjjrcad over the counlrj', until both the 
Sanskrit and Arabie (Persian) languages are made the 
vchielcs of instructing the learned. These tongues should 
thus be assiduously cidlivalcd, allhough not so much for 
•what they contain as for Avhat Ihcj' may be made the means 
of conveying. The hierarchies of ‘ Gj-mnosophists ’ and 
‘ Ulema ’ Avill the more readily assent to mathematical or 
logical deductions, if couched in words identified in their eyes 
■with scientific research ; and thc\’ in time must of necessity 
make known the truths learned to the mass of the people. 
The ]ircsent system of endeavouring to diffuse knowledge by 
mcaiis of the rude and imjjcrfect vcn\aculnr tongues can 
succeed but slowly, for it seems to be undertaken in a spirit 
of oijjjosition to tlic intlucntial classes ; and it is not likclj' 
to succeed at all until expositions of the scicnce.s, with ample 
proofs and illustrations, arc rendered coniplctc, instead of 
partial ajul elementary only, or indeed meagre and inaccu- 
rate in the extreme, as many of the authorized school-books 
arc. If there were Sanskrit or Arabic counterparts to these 
much-required elaborate treatises, the predilections of the 
learned Indians would be overcome with comparative case. 

The fact that the astronomy of Ptolemy and the geo- 
metry of Euclid arc recognized in their Sanslrrit dress as 
text-books of science even among the Bnlhinans, should not 
be lost Tipon the ]iromoters of education in the present age. 
The philosophy of facts and the truths of physical science 
had to be made known by Copernicus -and Galileo, Bacon 
and Newton, through the medium of the Latin tongue ; and 
the first teachers and upholders of Christianity preferred the 
admired and widely spoken Roman and Greek, both to the 
antique Hebrew and to the imperfect dialects of Gaul and 
Syria, Africa, and Asia Minor. In cither case the language 
recommended the doctrine, and added to the conviction of 
Origen and Ircnacus, Tcrtullian and Clement of Rome, as 
well as to the belief of the scholar of more modern times. 
Similarly in India the use of Sanskrit and Arabic and 
Persian would give weight to the most obvious principles 
and completeness to the most logical demonstrations. 

That in Calcutta the study of the sciences is pursued with 
some success through the joint medium of the English 
language and local dialects, and that in especial the tact and 
perseverance of the professors of the iNIcdical College have 
induced Indians of family or caste to dissect the human body, 
do not militate against the views expressed above, but rather 
serve as exceptions to prove their truth. In Calcutta English- 
men are numerous, and their wealth, intelligence, and politi- 
cal position render their influence overwhelming ; but this 
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mental predominance decreases so rapidly that it is unfelt 
in fair-sized towns within fifty miles of the capital, and is but 
faintly revived in the populous cities of Benares, Delhi, 
Puna, and Hyderabad. 


APPENDIX XVI 

ON THE LAND-TAX IN INDIA 

The proportions of the land-tax to the general revenues of 
Britisli India are nearly as follows : 

Bengal, ~ ; Bombars -5 ; Hadras, f ; Agra, i. 

Average = 3 of the whole. 

In some European states the proportions are nearly as 
belorv : 

England, ; Fi'ance, J ; Spain, (perhaps some error) ; 

Belgium, ; Prussia, ; Naples, J ; Austria, h. 

In the United States of America the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

It is now idle to revert to the theorj’^ of the ancient laws of 
the Hindus, or of the more recent institutes of the Mulram- 
niadans, although much clearness of rdew has resulted from 
the learned researches or laborious inquiries of Briggs and 
Mimro, of Sykes and Hallied and Galloway. It is aho idle 
to dispute whether the Indian farmer pays a ‘ rent ’ or a ‘ tax ’ 
in a teclinical sense, since, practically, it is certain ( 1 ) that 
the government (or its assign, the jagirdar or grantee) gets 
in nearlj' all instances almost the whole surplus produce of 
the land : and ( 2 ) that the state, if the owner, does not 
perform its duty by not furnishing from its capital weUs and 
other things, which correspond in difficulU- of provision 
with barns 'and drains in England. In India no one thinks 
of investing capital or of spending money on the improve- 
ment of the land, exdepting, directly, a few patriarchal 
chiefs through love of their homes ; and, indirectly, the 
wealtliy speculators in opium, sugar, Arc., through the love 
of gain. An ordinary vUIage * head-man % or the still 
poorer ' ryot % whether paying direct to government or 
tlrrough a' revenue farmer, has just- so much of the produce 
left as will enable him to provide the necessary seed, his 
own inferior food, and the most simple requisites' of tQlage ; 
and as he has thus no means, he cannot incur the expense 
or run the risk of introducing improvements. 

Hence it behoves England, if in doubt about OriepSal 
‘ socase ’ and ‘ freehold’ tmures, to redistribute her ta.- 
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to diminish licr nsscssnienl on the soil, and to give her 
mulUtudes of subjects, ^vho are iirnclically ‘ copyholders 
ul IcnsL IV permanent interest in the land, as she has done so 
largely by ‘ customary ’ leaseholders n ilhin her own proper 
dominion. There should likewise he a limit to which such 
estates might he divided, and this could be advantageously 
done, by allowing the owner of n ])clly holding to dispose as 
he pleased, not of the land itself, but of what it might bring 
wlicn sold. 

For some just observations on the land tenures of India 
see Licut.-Col. Sleeman’s Ihimhks and Jiccolkctions of an 
Indian Official (Oxford, 15)15), j)]), 58, 501, 571 ; while,- for a 
fiscal descript ion of the transition system now in force in the 
Norlh-'Wcslern Provinces, the present Lieut. -Governor’s 
Dircclinns for Sr.llknicnt Officers and his licmarhs on the 
Jlcvcnuc Sifstcni may be protllably consulted (1815)). 


APPENDIX XVII 

TllM ADI ai{A,\Tn, OR RIUST BOOK; OR, THE BOOK 
Of NANAK, the first Gimc, OR TEACHER OF THE 
SIKHS 

Notk. — T he first Granth is nowhere narrative or liistori- 
cal. It throws no light, by direct exposition, upon the 
jiolitical state of India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, although it contains many allusions illustrative 
of tlic condition of society and of the religious feelings of the 
times. Its tcaclving is to the general purport that God is to 
be worshipped in sjiirit and in truth, with little reference to 
particular forms, and that salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The Adi Granth comprises, first, the writings attributed 
to Nanak, and the succeeding teachers of the Sikh faith up 
to the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, omitting the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, but with pcrha])s some additions and 
emendations by Gobind ; secondly, the compositions of 
certain ‘ Bhagats ’, or saints, mostly sectarian Hindus, and 
who arc usually given as sixteen in number ; and, thirdly, 
the verses of certain ‘ Bhats or rhapsodists, followers of 
Nanak and of some of his successors. The numbers, and 
even the names of the ‘ Bhagats ’, or saints, are not alwaj'S 
the same in copies of the Granth ; and thus modern compilers 
or copyists have assumed to themselves the power of reject- 
ing or sanctioning particular writings. To the sixteen 
Bhagats arc usually added two ‘ Dtlms ’, or chanters, who 
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recited before iVi'jun, and who caught some of his spirit; 
and a ‘ Rabubi or player upon a stringed instrument, who 
became similarly inspired. 

The Granih sometimes includes an appendix, containing 
works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the propriety 
of admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The Granih was originally compiled by Arjun, the fifth 
Guru ; but it subsequently received a few additions at the 
hands of his successors. 

The Granih is uTitten wholly in verse ; but the forms of 
versification are numerous. The language used is rather the 
Hindi of Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
of the Punjab ; but some portions, especially of the last 
section, are composed in Sanskrit. The written character 
is nevertheless throughout the Punjabi, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh Gurus, is sometimes called ‘ Gurmukhl 
a term likewise applied to the dialect of the Punjab. The 
language of the Avritings of Nanak is thought by modern 
Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of the countrj' south- 
west of Lahore, and the dialect of .;\rjun is held to be the 
most pure. 

The Granih usually forms a quarto volume of about 
1,232 pages, each page containing 24 lines, and each fine 
containing about 33 letters. The extra books increase the 
pages to 1.240 only. 


Conicnis of ihe Adi Granih 

1st. The ‘ Japji \ or simply the ‘ Jap called also Guru 
Manir, or the special prayer of initiation of the Guru. It 
occupies about 7 pages, and consists of 40 sloks, called 
Pauri, of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of several 
lines. It means, literally, the remembrancer or admonisher, 
from jap, to remember. It was written by Nanak, and is 
believed to have been appointed by him to be repeated each 
morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode of 
composition implies the presence of a questioner and an 
answerer, and the Sikhs believe the questioner to have been 
the disciple Angad. 

2nd. • Stidar Bah Eiis '—the evening prayer of the Sikhs. 
It occupies about 3i pages, and it was composed by Nana^ 
but has additions bv Ram Das and Arjun, and some, it is 
said, by Guru Gobind. The additions attributed to Gobind 
are, however, more frequently given when the Rah Ras 
forms a separate pamphlet or book. Siidar a particu ar 
kind of verse : Bail, admonisher ; Bos, the eiqiression used 
for the play or recitative of Krishna. It is — ^unes 
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corruptly called the ‘ Ro-wh Riis from Roxvh, the Punjabi 
for a road. 

3rd. ‘ Kirit SoMIa ’ — a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It occupies a page and a line or two more. It was 
composed by Nanak, but has additions by Rfim Diis and 
Arjun, and one verse is attributed to Gobind. Kirit, from 
Sanskrit Kirli, to praise, to celebrate ; and Sohila, a marriage 
song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the Granih is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, as follows : 


1. Sri Rag. 

2. Maj. 

3. Gauri. 

4. Asa. 

5. Gujri. 

G. Dev Gandhfiri. 

7. Rihugra. 

8. Wad Hans. 

9. Sorath (or Sort). 

10. Dhanasri. 

11. JaitSri. 


12. Todi. 

13. Bairari. 

14. Tailang. 

15. Sudhi. 

IG. Bilawal. 

17. Gaund. 

18. Ram Kali. 

10. Nat Narayau 

20. Mali Gaura. 

21. Muru. 


22. Tukliari. 

23. Kedara. 

24. Bhairon. 

25. Basant. 

20. Sarang. 

27. Malhiir. 

28. Kanhra. 

20. Kalian. 

30. Parbhati. 

31. Jai Jamanti, 


The whole occupies about 1,154 pages, or by far the 
greater portion of the entire Granih. Each subdivision is 
the composition of one or more Gurus, or of one or more 
Bhagats or holy men, or of a Guru with or without the aid 
of a Bhagat. 

The contributors among the Gurus were as follows ; 


1. Nanak.' 

2. Angad. 

3. AmarDas. 

4. Ram Das. 


5. Arjun. 

0. Tegh Bahadur (with, per- 
haps, emendations by 
Gobind). 


The Bhagats or saints, and others who contributed agree- 
ably to the ordinary copies of the Granih, are cniuncratcd 
below : 


1. Kablr (the well-known 

reformer). 

2. Trilochan, a Brlilunan. 

3. Beni. 

4. Rav Dus, a Chanulr, or 

leather dresser. 

5. Namdev, a Chhipa, or 

cloth printer. 

G. Dhanna, a .Tat. 

7. Shah Farid, a Muham- 
madan pir, or saint. 


8. Jaidev, a Brlilunan. 

9. Bhikan. 

10. Sain, a barber. 

11. Pipa (a Jogi ?). 

1 2. Sadhna, a butcher. 

13. Rumanand Bairagi (a 

wcIl-kno^vn reformer). 

14. P.'irrnanand. 

15. Sur Das (a blind man). 
10. Miraii Bai, a Bhagatni, 

or holy woman. 
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IT. Bahvand, and 19. Sundar Das, Rababi, or 

18. Satta, ‘ Doms ’ or cban- player upon a stringed 

ters who racited before instrxunent. He is not 

Arjun. properly one of the 

Bhagats. 

5th. The ‘B/iog’. In Sanskrit this word means to enjoy 
anjdhing, but it is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred siting, both bj’’ Hindus and Sikhs. The 
Bhog occupies about 66 pages, and besides the writings of 
Nanak and Arjun, of Kabir, Shah Farid, and other re- 
formers, it contains the compositions of nine Bhats or 
I’hapsodists who attached themselves to Amar Das, Ram 
Das, and Arjiin. 

The Bhog commences with 4 sloks in Sanskrit by Nanak, 
which are followed by 67 Sanskrit sloks in one metre by 
Arjun, and then by 24 in another metre by the same Guru. 
There are also 23 sloks in Punjabi or Hindi by Arjun, which 
contain praises of Amritsar. These are soon followed by 
243 sloks by Kabir, and 130 by Shah Farid, and others, 
containing some sayings of Arjun. Afterwards the witings 
of Kail and the other Bhats follow, intermixed with portions 
by Arjun, and so on to the end. 

The nme Bhats who contributed to the Bhog are named 
as follows : 

1. Bhiklia, a follower of 

Amar Das. 

2. Kail, a follower of Ram 

Das. 

■ 3. Kail Sahar. 

4. Jalap, a follower of Ar- 
jun. 

The names are evidently fanciful, and perhaps fictitious. 
In the book called the GiirCi Bilus eight Bhats only are 
enumerated, and all the names except Ball are different 
from those in the Gmnth, 


5. SaU, a folloAver of Ar- 

jun. 

6. Nall. 

7. Mathra. 

S. Ball. 

9. Kirit. 


Supplement to the Granth 

6th. ‘ Bhog ki Bani ’, or Epilogue of the Conclusion. It 
comprises about 7 pages, and contains, first, some pre- 
liminarj* sloks, called ‘ Slok Slahal Pahla ’, or Hymn of the 
first Woman- or Slave ; secondly, Nanak’s Admonition to 
MaUiar Raja ; thirdly, the ‘ Ratan Mala ’ of Nanak, i.e. the 
Rosary of Jewels, or string of (religious) worthies, which 
simply shows, however, what should be the true character- 
istics or qualities of rHigious devotees ; and, fourthly, +■ 

‘ Hakikat ’, or Circumstances of Sivnab, Raja of 

A a 2 
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with reference to a ‘ Pothi ’ or sacred ivriting known as 
‘ Pran Sangli’. This last is said to have been composed by 
one Bhai Bhannii in the time of Gobind. 

The Ratan Mala is said to have been originally written 
in Turki, or to have been abstracted from a Turk! original. 


APPENDIX XVIII 

THE PHSlI7iY PADSIUIl KA QRANTU, OR, BOOK OF THE 
TENTH IQNG, OR SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, THAT IS, OP 
GURU GOBIND SINGH 

Note.— Like the Adi Granih, the book of Gobind is 
metrieal throughout, but the versification frequently varies. 

It is written in the Hindu dialect, and in the Punjabi 
character, exeepting the concluding portion, the language 
of which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Gur- 
mukhi. The Hindu of Gobind is almost such as is spoken 
in the Gangctic provinces, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjabi dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King may be con- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, viz. the Vicintr Ndtalc, 
written by Gobind himself ; but the Persian lliUayats, or 
stories, also partake of that character, from the circumstances 
attending their composition and the nature of some allusions 
made in them. The other portions of this Granih arc more 
mythological than the first book, and it also partakes more 
of a worldly character throughout, although it contains 
many noble allusions to the unity of the Godhead, and to 
the greatness and goodness of the Ruler of the Universe. 

Five chapters, or portions only, and the commencement 
of a sixth, arc attributed to Gobind himself ; the remainder, 
i.e. by far the larger portion, is said to have been comjioscd 
liy four scribes in the senu'ce of the Guru ; partly, perhaps, 
agreeably to his dictation. The names of Sham and Ram 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question. 

The Dasivin Padshah ha Granih forms a quarto volume of 
1,060 pages, each page consisting of 23 lines, and each line 
of from 38 to 41 letters. 


Contents of the Booh of the Tenth King 

1st. The 'Japji', or simply the ‘ Jdp ’, the supplement 
or complement of the Japji of Nunak — a jiraycr to be read 
or repealed in the morning, as it continues to be by pious 
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Sikhs. It comprises 198 distichs, and occupies about 
7 pages, the termination of a verse and the end of a line 
not being the same. The Jdpji was composed by Guru 
Gobind. 

2nd. 'Aluil Sitil \ or the Praises of the Almighty — a hymn 
commonly read in the morning. It occupies 23 pages, and 
Ihe initiatory verse alone is the composition of Gobind. 

3rd. The * Tidiitr Noiak', i.c.* the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Gobind himself, and it gives, first, the mytho- 
logical history of his family or race ; secondly, an account 
of his mission of reformation ; and, thirdly, a description of 
his warfare with the Hinudayan chiefs and the Imperial 
forces. It is divided into fourteen sections ; but the first 
is devoted to the praises of the Almighty, and the last is of 
a similar tenor, with an addition to the clTcct that he would 
hereafter relate his visions of the past and his experience of 
the i)resent world. The VichUr Nulak occupies about 24 
pages of the Granih. 

4th. ‘ Chandi Charitr\ or the Wonders of Chandi or the 
Goddess. There arc two portions called Chandi Chariir, of 
which this is considered the greater. It relates the destruc- 
tion of eight Titans or Dcityas by Chandi the Goddess. It 
occupies about 20 pages, and it is understood to be the trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit legend, executed, some are willing to 
believe, by Gobind himself. 

The names of the Dcityas destroyed arc ns follows : 

1. Madhu Kaitab. G. Rakat Bij. 

2. Mall Ivliasur. 7. Nishmnbh. 

3. Dhumar Lochan. 8. Slmmbh. 

4 and 5. Chand and Mund. 

5lh. ‘Chandi Chariir' the lesser. The same legends as 
the greater Chandi, narrated in a different metre. It 
occupies about 14 pages. 

Gth. ‘ Chandi ki Var.’ A supplement to the legends of 
Chandi. It occujiies about G pages. 

7th. ‘ Gi/an Prabodh or the Excellence of Wisdom. 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Mahabharat. It occupies about 
21 pages. 

8th. ‘ Cliaitpayan Chaubis Avataran Kian or Quatrains 
relating to the Twenty-four Manifestations . (Avatsirs). 
These ‘ Chaupays ’ occupy about 348 pages, and thej’ are 
considered to be the work of one by name Sham, 

The names of the incarnations are as follows : 

1. The fish, or Machh. 4. Narayan. 

2. The tortoise, or Kachh. 5. Mohani. 

3. The lion, or Nar. 6. The boar, or Varfib. 
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7. Tlie man-lion, or Nur- 
singli. 

8. The dwarf, or Bawan. 

9. Paras Ram. 

10. Brahma. 

•11. Rudr. 

12. Jalandhar. 

13. Vishnu. 

14. No name specified, but 

understood to be amani- 
festation of Vishnu. 

15. Arhant Dev (considered 

to be the founder of 
the sect of Saraugis of 
the Jain persuasion, or, 
indeed, the great Jain 
prophet himself). 

9th. No name entered, but known as ‘ Mihdi Mir 
A supplement to the Twentj'-four Incarnations. Mihdi, it 
is said, will appear when the mission of Kalki is fulfilled. 
The name and the idea are borrowed from the Shia IMuham- 
madans. It occupies somewhat less than a page. _ 

10th. No name entered, but known as the 'Avaldrs of 
Brahma ’. An account of seven incarnations of Bnllnna, 
followed by some account of eight Rajas of bygone limes. 
It occupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incarnations arc as follows : 


16. Man Raja. 

17. Dhanantar (the doctor, 

or physician). 

18. The sun, or Suraj. 

19. The moon, or Chandar- 

ma. 

20. Riima. 

21. I&ishna. 

22. Nar (meaning Arjiin). 

23. Bodh. 

24. Kalki ; to appear at 

the end of the Kalyug, 
or when the sins 
of men are at their 
height. 


1. Valkmik. 

2. Kashap. 

3. Sliukar. 

4. B.atchcss. 


5. Vj’asi. 

6. Khasht Rikhi (or tlic 

Six Sages). 

7. Kaul Das. 


The kings arc enumerated below : 

1. Mann. 5. Mandhat. 

2. Prithu. G. Dallp. 

3. Sagar. * 7. Ragh. 

4. Ben. 8. Aj. 

llth. No name entered, but known ns the ^Avatars of 
Biidr or Siva \ It comprises 56 pages ; and two incarna- 
tions onlj' arc mentioned, namely, Dat and Parasnrilh. 

12th. '• Shastr Nam Mala’, ortheNamc-slring of Weapons. 
The names of the various weapons arc recapitulated, the 
wc.apons arc praised, and Gobind terms them collectively 
his Guru or guide. Tlie composition nevertheless is not 
atlrilmtcd to Gobind. It oceupics about 68 pages. 

13th. ‘ .S'n Mulch Vale, Satcatja BaUift', or the A^iicc of 
the fhiru (Gobind) himself, in thirty-two verses. 'J’hese 
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verses were composed by Gobind ns declared, and they are 
condemnatorj' of the Vedas, the Purans, and the Kuran. 
They occupy about 31 pages. 

l-tth. ^ IJazdra Shabd\ or the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Shabd. There arc, however, but ten verses 
only in most Oranths, occupying about 2 pages, Hazar is 
not understood in its literal sense of a thousand, but as 
implying invaluable or excellent. Thej’ arc laudatory of the 
Crc.ator and creation, and dcprccjitc the adoration of saints 
and limitary divinities. They were written b3' Guru Gobind. 

loth. ‘ Islri CharHr \ or Talcs of Women. There are 
40-1 stories, illustrative of the character and disposition of 
women. A stepmother beciime enamoured of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarclu", who, however, would not gratify 
her desires, whereupon she represented to her husband that 
his first-born had made attempts njion her honour. The 
Raja ordered his son to be put to death ; but his ministers 
interfered, and prociircd a respite. They then enlarged in 
a series of stories upon the nature of women, and at length 
the Raja became sensible of the guilt of his wife's mind, and 
of his oum rashness. These stories occupy 4-1G pages, or 
ncarfy half of the GrmUh. The name of Sham also occurs 
as the writer of one or more of them. 

ICth. The ‘ Hilcat/ats or Talcs. These comprise twelve 
stories in SCO sinks of two lines each. Thej' are written in 
the Persian language and Gurmukhi character, and thej’’ 
were composed b^' Gobind himself as admonitorj' of Aurang- 
zeb, and were sent to the emperor bj' the hands of Daj’a 
Singh and four other Sikhs. The tales were accompanied 
bj" a letter UTitten in a pointed manner, which, however, 
docs not form a portion of the Granih. 

These talcs occupj" about 30 pages, and conclude the 
Gmnlh of Guru Gobind. 


APPENDIX XIX 

SOJffi PRINCIPLES OF BELIEF AND PRACTICE, AS EXEJI- 
PIAFIED IN THE OPINIONS OF THE SIKH GURCS OR 
TEACHERS 

lYith nn Addendum, showing the modes in which tho missions of 
NSnak nnd Gobind arc roprosented or regarded by tho Sikhs. 

1. God — ihc Godhead 

The True Name is God ; without fear, without enmify’ ; 
the Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Guru and Grace. 
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Remember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began, 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nanak ! which Avill remain. 

By reflection it cannot be understood, if times innumerable 
it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 
attention be fixed. 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one 
accompanies the dead. 

How can lYutli be told, how can falsehood be unravelled ? 

O Nanak ! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Japji (commencement of). 

One, Self-existent, Himself the Creator. 

O Nanak ! one continueth, another never was and never 
will be. Nanak, Adi Granth, Gauri Rag. 

Thou art in eabh thing, and in all places. 

O God ! thou art the one Existent Being. 

Ram Das, Adi Granth, Asa Rag. 

My mind dwells upon One, 

He who gave the Soul and the body. 

Abjun, Adi Granth, Sri Rag. 

Time is the only God ; the First and the Last, the Endless 
Being ; the Creator, tlie Destroyer ; He who can make 
and unmake. 

God who created Angels and Demons, who created the East 
and the West, the North and the South, how can He 
be expressed by words ? 

Gobind, Hazara Shabd. 

God is one image (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
another form ? Gobind, Vichitr Ndtak, 


2. Incarnations, Samis, and Prophets; the Hindu Avatars, 
Muhammad, and Sidhs, and Pirs 

Numerous Muhammads have there been, and multitudes of 
Brahmas, Vishmis, and Sivas, 

Thousands of PIrs and Prophets, and tens of thousands of 
Saints and Holy men : 

But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 
God. 

O Nanak ! of God, His qualities, without end, bej'ond 
reckoning, who can understand ? 

Nanak, Jlaian Mata (extra to the Granth). 
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IMany Brahmas wearied themselves with the study of the 
Vedas, but found not the value of an oil seed. 

Holy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 
deceived by Maya. 

There have been, and there have passed away, ten regent 
Avatars and the wondrous aiahadev. 

Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 
find Thee. Aiwux, Adi Granth, Siihi. 

Surs and Sidhs and the Devtas of Siva ; Shaikhs and PIrs 
and men of might. 

Have come and have gone, and others are likewise passing 
by. ArjOn, Adi Gratdh, Sri Rag. 

Krishna indeed slew demons ; he performed wonders, 
and he declared himself to be Brahm ; yet he should not 
be regarded as the Lord. He himself died ; how can he 
save tliose who put faith in him? How can one sunk in 
the ocean sustain another above the waves? God alone is 
all-powerful ; he can create, and he can destroy. 

GomxD, HttZiirn Shahd. 

God, without friends, without enemies, 

IVlio heeds not praise, nor is moved by curses. 

How could He become manifest as Krishna ? 

How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
born to a ‘ Devki ’ ? Gobikd, Hazara Shabd. 

Ram and Rahim ^ (names repeated) cannot give salvation. 
Brtdmia, Vishnu and Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all arc in 
the power of Death. Gobinb, Hazfira Shabd. 


3. The Sihh Gtirils not to be teorshipped 

He who speaks of me as tlie Lord, 

Him will I sink into the pit of Hell ! 

Consider me as the slave of God : 

Of that have no doubt in thj’' mind, 

I am but the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 

Gobind, Vichitr Nfdak. 


4, hnages, and the Worship of Saints 

Worship not another (than God) ; bow not to the Dead. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Sorth Ragni. 

* Tho Jlercifnl, i.o, tho God of the Muhammadans. 
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(loniNi), Mihdi Mir. 


7 . Faith 

Knt and cloFlit' Fliysclf, ninl tlioii mny’st lu' liapjiy ; 
lint witlinnl fear nml fnitli tlicro is no snlvalion. 

Nanaic. Alii (iranih. Soliiln Mnni llfio. 
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8. Grace 

O Kunnk ! he. on ivliom God looks, finds the Lord. 

Nanak, Adi Graiith, As.t Rfig. 

O Xunnk! lie. on ivliom God looks, ivill fix his mind on the 
Lord. Amah Das, Adi Granih, Bilawal. 


9. PrcdcJidmlion 

According to the fate of c.ncli, dependent on his nclions, 
arc his coining and going determined. 

Nakak, Adi GranUi, Asa. 

llow can Truth he told ? how can falsehood he unravelled ? 
O Xan.nk ! hy following the will of God, as hy Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Granih, Japji. 


10. The kVdos, ihc Purdn};, and Ihc Kordn. 

Pothis. Siinrats. Vedas. Ptirans, 

Arc all as nothing, if unleavened hy God. 

Nanak, Adi Granfli, Gauri Rfig. 

Give car to Shaslars and Vedas, and Korfins, 

And thou inay'st reach ‘ Swarg and Nark 

(i. e, to the necessity of coming hack again.) 

Without God. salvation is unattainable. 

Nanak, Patau Mala (an Extra hook 
of the Adi Grantli). 

Since he fell at the feet of God, no one has appeared great in 
his eyes. 

Ram and Rahim, the Purfin.s, and the Koran, have manj’ 
votaries, hut neither does he regard. 

Siinrats, Shastars, and Vedas, differ in many things ; not 
one docs he liced. 

O God ! under Thy favour has all been done ; naught' is of 
myself. GoniND, Pah PCis. 


11. Asceticism 

A householder ^ who docs no evil, 

Who is ever intent upon good, 

Wlio continually cxcrciscth charily, 

Such a householder is pure as the Ganges, 

Nanak, Adi Granfh, Rum Kali Rugni. 

> i.o. in English idiom, one of tho Inity ; one who fulfils the 
ordinary duties of life. 
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I will fiui-if thfiii to mni'inhiT thr M-ortli;. * Wnh CJuru’. 
(Jouisri, in till* lir.hr.t .Yu/’itj. Mhii-h. hoMCVi'r, 
tint iiU'Iiulrtl in the (!n;iilh. 


in. Fond 

O Xaunk ! Hu* riftht of stnuioiTs is tin* one the O.v, mu! tlu' 
olluT till* Sivitu*. 

niirils anil I’lrs will la ar witnr.ss to Ihrir tlisoiiiles when they 
eat naiif'ht which had enjoyed life. 

* Xanatc, .-Idi (f'raiil/i. MaJ. 

An animal slain without eaiiso cannot he iiroper food. 

() Xanak ! from evil doth evil over come. 

X.\N.\K. ^Itfi (t'rimf/i. Maj. 
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14. Brahmans, Saints, cOc. 

That Bralimaii is a son of Bnihni, 

IVhose rules of nclion arc devotion, prayer, and purity ; 
Whose jirinciples of faith are humility, and contentment. 
Such a Bnlliman may break jircseribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. Naxak, Adi Grauth, Bhog. 

The cotton > should be mercy, the thread contentedness, 
and the seven knots virtue. 

If there is such a ‘ Jancu ’ of the licart, ucar it ; 

It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become 
imjnirc. 

O Nanak ! he who wears such a thread is to be numbered 
with the holy. Naxak, Adi Grauth, Asa. 

Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Danda (or staff), nor in Bhasm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (Mundi), nor in the sounding of horns (Singhcli 
weieh). N.vxak, Adi Grauth, Suhi. 

In this age few Bnihmaus arc of llrfihm (i.c. arc pure and 
holy). Amau D.\s, Adi Grauth, Bilawal. 

The Sanyasi should consider his home the jungle. 

His heart should not yearn after material forms : 

Cyan (or Truth) should be his Guru. 

Ilis Bhabut (or ashes) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be ‘ Sat-juni ’, nor ‘ Raj- 
juni ’, nor ‘ Tamh-juni ’ (that is, should neither seem 
good for his own profit onij', nor good or bad as seemed 
expedient at the time, nor bad that he might thereby 
gain his ends). Gobixd, Jlazdra Shabd. 


15. Infanticide 

With the .slayers of daughters 

Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 

And again — 

"Whosoever takes food from the slayers of daughters, 
Shall die unabsolvcd. 

GoniND, Jlahat Ndma. (Extra to the Grauth.) 


IG. Satl 

They arc not Satis who perish in the flames. 

O Nanak ! Satis are those Avho die of a broken heart. 

* I'iz. tlio cotton of tho Brahnianical thread, or jancu. 
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And again — 

TJic loving wife perishes with the body of licr Inisband. 

But were her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would he 
alleviated. Amah Das, Adi Granth, Suhi. 


Addendum 

Bhui Gurdds BlmUa's mode of rcprcscnling the Mission of 

Ndnah 

There were four races and four creeds * in the world among 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly ; 

The Hindus dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, the IMuham- 
madans on the Kaba ; 

The Muhammadans held by circumeision, the Hindus by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ham and Rahim, one name, and yet 
both forgot the road. 

Forgetting the Vedas and the Koran, they were inveigled in 
the snares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, %vhilc Mullas and Brahmans 
disputed. 

And Salvation was not attained. 


God heard the complaint (of virtue or truth), and Nanak was 
4 sent into the world. 

He established the custom that the disciple should wash the 
feet of his Guru, and drink the water ; 

Par Brahm and Puran Brfihm, in this Kalyug, he showed 
were one. 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 
made of Faith ; the four castes were made one ; 

The high and the low became equal ; the salutation of the 
feet (among disciples) he established in the world : = 

* The four races of Saiyids, Shaikhs, Mughals, and Pathans are 
hero termed as of four creeds, and likened to tho four castes or races 
of the Hindus. It is, indeed, a common saying that such a thing is 
‘ Imram-i-char Mazhab ’, or forbidden among the four faiths or sects 
of Muhammadans. Originally the expression had roforenoo to tho 
four orthodox schools of Sunnis, formed by tho expounders Abu 
Hanifa, Hnnbal, Shafoi, and Malik, and it still has such an application 
among tho learned, but the commonalty of India understand it to 
apply to tho four castes or races into which they have divided them- 
selves. 

‘ The Akalis still follow this custom; 
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Contrarj’ to the nature of man, the feet were exalted above 
the head. 

In the Kalyug he gave salvation : using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord. 

To give salvation in the Kalyug Guru Nanak came. 

Notk. — ^Tlie above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bliai Gurdas, may be seen in Malcolm’s Skdeh of the 
Sikhs, j). 152, &c. ; rendered, however, in a less literal manner 
than has here been attempted. 

The book contains forty chaptens, written in different 
kinds of verse, and it is the rcposiloiy' of many stories about 
Nanak which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is 
as follows : 

Nanak again went to Mecca ; blue clothing he wore, like 
Krishna ; 

A staff in In's hand, a book by his side ; the ])ot, the cup, and 
the mat. he also took : 

He sat where the Pilgrims completed the final act of their 
pilgrimage. 

And when he slept at night he lay with his feet towards the 
front. 

Jlwan struck him with his fool, saying, ‘IIo! wliat infidel 
sleeps here. 

With his feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer ? ’ 

— Seizing him bj' the leg, he drew him aside ; then Mecca 
also tinned, and a miracle was declared. 

All were astonished, &c., &c. 


Giml GobintVs mode of representing Ins Slission. (From tlic 
Vicliitr NtJlak, with an extract from the Tivcnty-four 
Incarnations, regarding the last Avatar and the succeed- 
ing Mihdi Mir.) 

Note. — ^Tlie first four chapters arc occupied with a mytho- 
logical account of the Sodhi and Bedi subdivisions of the 
Kshattriya race, the rulers of the Punjab at Lahore and 
ICasur, and the descendants of Lau and Kusu, the sons of 
Ram, who traced his descent through Dasrath, Raghu, 
Suraj, and others, to Kalsain, a primaeval monarch. So far 
as regards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kalyug Nanak 
would bestow blessings on the Sodhis, and would, on his 
fourth mortal appearance, beeome one of that tribe.^ 

* Cf. the translations given in Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 174, &c. 
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Chapter V (abstract). — The Brahmans began to follow 
the ways of Sudras, and Kshattriya of Vaisas, and, similarly, 
the Sudras did as Brfdimans, and the Vaisas as Kshattriyas, 
In the fullness of time Nfinak came and established his own 
sect in the world. He died, but he was born again as Angacl, 
and a third time as Amar Das, and at last he appeared ns 
Ram Das, as had been declared, and the Guruship became 
inherent in the Sddhis. Nanak thus put on other habili- 
ments, as one lamp is lighted at another. Apparently there 
were four Gurus, but, in truth, in each body there was the 
soul of Guru Nanak. When Ram Das departed, his son 
Arjfm became Guru, wlio was followed successively by 
Har Gobind, Har Rai, Har Kishan, and Tegh Bahadar, who 
gave his life for his faith in Delhi, having been put to death 
by the Muhammadans, 

Chapter VJ (abstract). — In the Bhim Ivlumd, near the 
Seven Sring (or Peaks), where the Pandus exercised sove- 
reignty (the unembodied sou! of) Guru Gobind Singh im- 
plored tlic Almighty, and became absorbed in the Divine 
essence (or obtained salvation rvithout the necessity of 
again appearing on earth). Likewise the parents of the 
Guru prayed to the Lord continually. God looked on them 
w’ith favour, and (the soul of) Gobind was called from the 
Seven Peaks to become one of mankind. 

Then my wish was not to reappear, 

For my thoughts rverc bent upon the feet of the Almighty } 
But God made knorvn to me his desires. 

The Lord said, ‘ Mlien mankind was created, the Daitayas 
were sent for the punishment of the wicked, but the Daitayas 
being strong, forgot me their God. Then the Derdas were 
sent, but they caused themselves to be worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Brahma, and Vishnu. The Sidhs were after- 
wards born, but they, following different w’ays, c.stablished 
many sects. Afterwards Gorakhnath appeared in the world, 
and he, making many kings his disciples, established the 
sect of Joghis. Ramanand then came into the world, and 
he established the sect of Bairagis after his own fashion. 
Muhadin (Muhammad) too was born, and became lord of 
Arabia. He established a sect, and required his follow'crs 
to repeat his name. Thus, they who were sent to guide 
mankind, perversely adopted modes of their own, and 
misled the world. None taught the right way to the igno- 
rant; wherefore thou, O Gobind! hast been ealled, that 
thou mayst iwopagate the worship of the One True God, 
and guide those who have lost the road.’ Hence I, Gobind, 
have come into the world, and have established a sect, and 
have laid down its customs ; but whosoever regards me as 
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tiic Lord shall be daslied into the pit of hell, for I am but 
as other men, a beholder of the M'onders of creation. 

[Gobind goes on to clcclarc that he regarded the religions 
of the Hindus and IMuhammadans as naught ; that Jogis, 
and the readers of Korans and Pnrans, ivere but deceivers; 
(hat no faith ivas to be put in the worship of images and 
stones. .‘VII religions, he says, had become corrupt ; the 
Sannyasi and Bairagi equally showed the wrong nay, and 
the inodes of worship of Bnlhmans and Kshattrij^as and 
others were idle and vain. ‘ All shall pass into hell, for 
God is not in books and scriptures, but in humility and 
truthfulness.’ 

The subsequent chapters, to the J3th inclusive, relate the 
wars in which Gobind was engaged with the Rajas of the 
hills and the imperial forces.] 

Chapter XJV (abst ract). — O God ! thou Avho hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted 
punishment on the ivickcd ; who hast regarded me as thy 
devoted .slave and hast screed me uith tliine oun liand, now 
ail tiiat I have beheld, and all thy glories which I have 
witnessed, will I faithfully relate. What I beheld in the 
former world, by the blessing of God Avill I make known. 
In all my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been 
showered upon me. Loh (iron) has been my preserver. 
Through the goodness of God have I been strong, and all 
that I have seen during the various ages Ai’ill I put in a book ; 
everything shall be fully made known. 


Extract from the Ticenty-foar Avatars 

Katlci (conclusion of). — Kalki at Inst became strong and 
proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created another 
Being. Mihdi Mir uas created, great and poiverful, ivho 
destro}’cd Kalki. and became master of the world. All is in 
the hands of God. In this manner passed away the twenty- 
four manifestations. 

Mihdi Jl/fr. — In such manner rvas Kalki destroyed, but 
God manifests himself at all times, and at the end of the 
Kalyug, ail will be his own.* TOicn Mihdi Mir had vanquished 
the world he became raised up in his mind. He assumed to 
himself the crown of greatness and power, and all bowed to 
liim. He regarded himself as supreme. He taught not of 
God, but considered himself to be in all things and to exist 
cveryAvlierc. Then the Almighty seized the fool. God is One. 
He is without a second. He is everjm'here, in the Avater and 
under the earth. He aa’Iio knows not the One God, will be 

> Nij jot, jot sumtin. 

B b 
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born ngain times innumerable. In the end God took a-\vay 
the power of Milidi HIr, and destroyed liim utterly. 

A creeping worm did the Lord create ; 

By the ear of MDidi it went and stayed : 

The worm entered bj' his ear, 

And he was whollj' subdued. 


APPENDIX XX 

THE ADJIONITORY LETTERS OF NANAK TO THE FABU- 
LOUS MONARCH ICARUN; AND THE PRESCRIPTIVE 
LETTERS OF GOBIND FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
SIKHS 

Note. — ^Two letters to Karim are attributed to Nfinak. 
The first is stjdcd the ‘Nasiliat Niima or Letter of Admo- 
nition and Ad\ncc. The second is styled simply the ‘ Reply 
ofNanak’, and professes to be spoken. Karun. may possibly 
be a corruption of Harun, the ‘ Harun cl Rashid ’ of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic fame. Both compositions arc of course 
fabulous as regards Nanak, and appear to be the composi- 
tions of the commencement or middle of the last century'. 

The two letters of Gobind arc termed the ‘ Rabat Naum ’ 
and the ‘ Tankha Nama or the Letter of Rules and the 
Letter of Fines respectively; and while they are adapted 
for general guidance, they profess to have been drawn up in 
reply to questions put by individuals, or for the satisfaction 
of particular inquirers. There is no evidence that they were 
composed by Gobind himself; but they may be held to 
represent his views and the principles of Sikhism. 

1 . The Nasihat NCima of Nfinak, or the Letter to Karim, the 
Mighti! Prince, -possessing forty Capital Cities replenished 
ivith Treasure. (Extracts from.) 

Alone man comes, alone he goes. 

^Vhen he departs naught will avail him (or bear him 
witness). 

When the reckoning is .taken, Avhat answer will he give? 

If then only he repents, he shall be punished. 


Karun jiaid no devotions; he kejit not faith : 
The world exclaimed he ruled not justly. 

He was called a Ruler, but he governed not well, 
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For the pleasures of the world ensnared him. 

He plundered the earth : hell-fire shall torment him. 


Man should do good, so that he be not ashamed. 
Repent — and oppress not, 

Otherwise hell-fire shall seize thee, even in the grave. 


Holy men. Prophets, Shahs, and IHians, 

The mark of not one remaineth in the world ; 

For man is but as the passing shade of the flying bird. 


Thou rejoicest in thy Forty Treasures, 

See, oh people ! Karun utterly confounded. 

O Nanak ! pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 


2. I'/ic Reply of Nclnalc io Karun, the Lord of Medina 

First, Nanak went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

Karun, he made his disciple. 

Mlien Nanak was about to depart, 

Karun, the fortunate, thus spoke : 

Now thou art about to go. 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Then the Guru thus answered : 

Mlien I put on my tenth dress 
I shall be called Gobind Singh ; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair ; 

They shall accept the ‘ Pahal ’ of the two-edged dagger : 
Then shall the sect of the IGialsa be established ; 

Then shall men exclaim, ‘ Victory, O Guru ! ’ 

The four races shall become one and the same ; 

The five weapons shall be worn by all. 

In the Kaljmg they shall array themselves in vestments of 
blue ; 

The name of the Klialsa shall be evcrj'whcre. 

In the time of Aurangzeb 
The Avondrous ICiialsa shall arise. 

Then shall battles be waged, 

Endless war shall ensue. 

And fighting shall follow ye.ar after year. 

They shall place the name of Gobmd Singh in their hearts; 
Many heads shall be rendered up. 

And the empire of the IGialsa shall prevail. 

B b 2 
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I'infl, Rio Pdiijal) KhfiU hrcoinc the; land of llie Sikhs ; 
Then other coiitilries .shall be. theirs ; 
nindustao and the North shall he possc.sscd hy them; 
'I'lien the West shall how to them. 

When tliey enter IChorasnn. 

Kfdnd and Jvandahrir .sliall lie low. 

When Iran ' has been laid prostrate, 

•Mceeu shall he beheld, 

.\ntl Medina .shall he seized. 

Mifthty shall he the rejoicin", 

And all shall c.velaim, * JIail, Guru ! ’ 

Ihihelicvcrs shall everywhere he d«>.slroycd ; 

The holy KlifiKsa shnlfhe ex!iltc»l ; 

llcast.s, and birds, and ercepinf; thin'.’s-, shall tremble (in the 
jircsence of the I.rfird). 

Men ami women shall evetanvlirre eall on God. 

The earth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall call on God. 
By ealliii)’ on the Guru shall men he hlcs.sc<l. 
livery faith shall become of the Khals.i ; 

No other religion <eill rciiuiiit. 

' Wall Gnrn ‘ shall everywhere he rejieated, 

And Pain and 'J'rouhic shall rlepart. 

In the Kalyiifj shall the Kinfrdom he estahlished 
WiiJeh Nailak received from the l.ord. 

Worthle.s.s, I fall before God ; 

Nfuink, the slave, cannot comjirehcnd the ways of the Lord. 

y. The jRdhat Xihiin of Gtird Gobiud. (lixtracls from, and 
abstracts of portions.) 

Written for Dariyni Udnsi, nnd repeated to iVahlSd Singh nt 
Apclmlnngnr (Xniler on the Goduveiy). 

The Gururhein" seated at Apchnlnn"ar, spake toPrahlad 
Singh, saying, that through the favour of Nanak there was 
a sect or faith in the world for which rules (rahat) should be 
established. 

A Sikh who pnt.s a cap (topi)= on his head, shall die seven 
deaths of dropsy'. 

Whosoever Avears a thread round liis ncek i.s on tlicrvay to 
damnation. 

’ Porsift. 

- Referring ptirticulnrly to Hindu nscotics j but, pcrhniis, also to 
tho Mulmmmndnns, Avho formerly wore skiill-c.nps alone, and noAV 
gonornlly wind their turbans round n covering of tho kind. The Sikh 
contempt for cither kind of ‘ topi ’ has been thrown into the shade by 
their repugnance, in common rvitli all other Indians, to the English 
enp or lint. 
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pt is forbidden to take off the turban (pag) viiilc eating, 
to have intercourse with Jlinas, Massandis, and Kurimars 
(children slaj'crs), and to plaj”^ at cliess witli women. 

No prayers are to be offered up without using the name of 
tlie Guru, and lie avIio lieeds not the Guru, and serves not 
the disciples faithfullj’’, is a Mlechh indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hukamnama 
(requisition for benevolences oi: contributions) of the Guru 
shall fall under displeasure.] 

First the Guru {Granih or Book) and Kludsa, which I have 
placed in the world, 

AVhosoever denies or betrays either shall be driven forth and 
dashed into hell. 

pt is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower (i.e. 
of a ‘ Suhi ’ colour), to ivear charms on the head, to break 
the fast without reciting the Jap (the prayer of Nanak), to 
neglect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening 
meal without reciting the Rah Ras, to leave Akfd Purukli 
(the Timeless Being) and worship other Gods, to worship 
stones, to make obeisance to any not a SikJi, to forget tlie 
GraiUh, and to deceive the Khalsa. 

All Hukamnamas (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
by the posterity of Niinak, of Angad, and of Amar Das, 
shall be liccded as his ovm : whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

Tlie things which he had placed in the world (viz., the 
Grantli and the Ivlifdsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be Iiecded, and the Sikli who forsakes liis 
faith shall be punished in tlie world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men (‘ gor ’ and ‘ murri ’, 
referring to jMuhammadans and Hindus), or he who worships 
temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sildi. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topi) is a resident of hell.] 

Consider the lOialsa as the Guru, as the very embodiment 
of the Guru : 

He who wishes to see the Guru will find him in the Khalsa. 

[Trust not Jogi or Turks. Remember the writings of the 
Guru only. Regard not the six Darsans (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Guru, all Deities are as 
naught. The Image of the Almighty is the visible body 
(pragat dch) of the immortal IClialsa (Akal). The IClialsa is 
everything, other divinities are as sand, which slips through 
the fingers. By the order of God the Panth (or sect) of Sikhs 
has been established. All Sikhs must believe the Guru and 
the Granth. They should bow to the Granth alone. All 
prayers save the prayers of the Guru are idle and vain. 
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Hr wlio {iivc.H llip ‘ Pfilinl ’ fo nnollicr ^lmll reap inmimcr* 
nblc bIcKsinj'K. lie who instnicts in tfie prayers and .scrip- 
hires of l!ie GiirfiK sluiH nttnin salvation. Gobinrl will 
reverence the Sikh who chafes the bands and tlic feet of the 
wearieil Sikh traveller. 'J’tie Sikh who /,'ivcs food to other 
Sikhs, on him will the Gtirfi look with favour. 

Delivered on Thnrsday the .'ith day of flic dark phase 
of the Moon of Mnph in the Sambat year 17a2 (beginning' 
of A. 17. 1090). lie who heeds these injnnetions is a Sikh of 
Guru Gobind Sinj*h. The orders of the Guru are ns himself. 
Depend on God.J 


4. yVie Tanhhn Ktlma, or Lellcr of Fhirs or HcslriclionH on 
Sikli.i. (Abslnict of.) 

U’ritfen in reply (o the fpiestien of Bimi Nnncl I/d, isho hntl nsked 
Guru Gohiiid wimt it wns proper for n Sikh to do, nnd wh.nt fo 
rcfmin from. 

Nand Lfd asked, &c. : and the Guru replied that such 
were fo be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh .should .set his heart 
on God, on charity, and on purity (N’am. Dan. Lshnan), 
lie who in the rnofninp docs not rctiair to .>;oinc temple, or 
visit some holy man. is grently to biame. He who docs not 
allow the jioof a place (in his heart) is to blame. Without 
the favour of God nothin" c.an be accomplished. He who 
bows liis head (i.c. humbles him.sclO after having offered 
tip prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Knrah Pras.ad. 
i.e. food) should be distributed in singleness of mind to nil 
comers equally. Prasad .should be prepared of equal parts 
of flour, stignr^ and butter. Tlic jircparcr should first bathe, 
and while cooking it he .should repeat ‘ ^V'all Guru ' con- 
tinually. IVJtcn ready, the food should be put on a round 
place. * 

TJic Sikh who wears the (WTitten) cb.arms of the Turks, or 
who touches iron with his feet, is to be condemned. He 
wlio wears clothing dyed with snlTlowcr (of the colour called 
Suin'), and lie who takes snuff (nnswar),is to be condemned.* 

He who looks lustfidlj' upon the mother or sister of one of 
the brethren — he who does not bestow his daughter becom- 
ingly in marriage — he who takes to himself the property of 
a sister or daughter — he who wears not iron in some .shape 
— he who robs or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obeisance to a Turk, is to be punished. 

* This is tlio only recorded proliibition ogainsl tob.scco, to refrain 
from ■vvliich in every shape is now a rule. The Afghans of Peshawar 
and Kabul continue to take snuff, n practice but little known to the 
Indians. 
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A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban t-\vicc a day. Twice also should he wash his 
mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the Guru. 

Sildis should bathe in cold water : they should not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jap. In the morning 
Jap, in the evening. Rah Ras, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikli should speak false of his neighbour. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the hands of the Turks. 

A Sildi should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem- 
bering or calling on God. 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only. He 
should not desire other women. 

He who secs a poor man and gives him not something, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

He who neglects to pray, or %vho abuses the holy, or who 
gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of the Gurus, 
is no Sikh. 

Daily, some portion of Avhat is gained is to be set aside in 
the name of the Lord, but all business must be carried on 
in sincerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should fire be put out with water, a portion of which has 
been drunlc. 

Before meals the ’name of the Guru should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is adultery 
to be committed with the wife of another. The Guru is not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person ; he should not bathe in a state of nudity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked.^ His head 
should always be covered. 

He is of the IClialsa, 

Who speaks evil to none. 

Who combats in the van, 

Who gives in charity. 

Who slays a IHian, 

Wflro subdues his passions, 

Wio burns the ‘ Harms ’,® 

1 The practices of manj' Hindu ascetics are mainly aimed at. 

- i. c. who despises the ceremonial forms of the Brahmans. 
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Who docs not, yield to superstitions, ' 

Wlio is ftwnkc dny nnd night, 

Wiio delights in the sayings of the Gurus, 

And who never fears, nltliough often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will Himself he 
offended. 

Ho is of the Kludsa, 

Who protects the pooj’, 

Wlio combats evil, 

Wlio remembers God, 

Who achieves greatness,- 
Who is intent ujion the Lord, 

Wlio is wholly unfettered. 

Who mounts the war horse. 

Who is ever waging battle, 

Wiio is continually armed. 

Who slays tlic 'i'urks, 

Wlio extends the faith, 

And wlio gives his head with what is upon it. 

The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 

Mo one shoW agaimt Hhw *, 

The rivers and the inotmtains shall remember Him ; 

All who call ujion Him shall be saved. 

0 Nand Lfil 1 attend to what is said ; 

My OAvn rule will I establish, 

'J’he four races shall be one, ^ 

1 will cause all to rcjicat the prayer of ‘ Wnh Guru ’. 

Tlie .Sikhs of Gobind shall bestride horses, and bear hawks 
upon their hands. 

The Turks who behold them shall fly, « 

One shall combat a multitude. 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 

At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait clej)hants caparisoned. 
And horsemen with spears, and there shall he music over his 
gateway. 

When myriads of matches burn together, 

Then shall the Khfilsa conquer East and AVest.. 

The Khfilsa shall rule ; none can resist : 

The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient .shall 
have favours heaped upon them. 

> Hindi Ann, said to correspond with tho moaning of tho Arnbio 
Aar — ono who does not affool to bo in any way protected by saints 
or others. Tlio sarao term is applied to tho brotherhood or mutual 
dopondcnco of a chief and bis followers. 

“ Lilornlly, who resides in sliito. 
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A LIST OF SOME SHIH SECTS OR DEMOSOMATIOMS 

(In Trliicli, lion’cver, some Mames or Titles not properly distinctireo 
an Order are also inserted) 

1st. Udasi . — Founded by Sri Chand, a son of Nanak. 
Tlie Udasis tvere rejected bj’ Aniar Das, as not being 
genuine Siklis. 

2nd. Bcdi . — ^Founded bj- Lakslimi Das, another son of 
Nanak. 

3rd. TcJiun . — Founded by Guru Angad. 

4th. BhaUa. — Founded by Guru Aniar Das. 

5th. Sodhi . — Founded bj- Guru Ram Das. 

Note. — The Bedis, TUians, BhaUas, and Sodhis are rather 
Siklis of the subdivisions of Ivshattriyas, so called (i.e. of 
the tribes of certain Gurus), than distinct sects. 

Gth. Ramraiya, seceders tvho adhered to Ram Rai -when 
Tegh Bahadur became Guru. They have a considerable 
establishment in the Lotver Himalayas, near Hardwar. 

7th. Banda-PaiUhi, i.e. of the sect of Banda, vcho suc- 
ceeded Gobind as a temporal leader. 

Sth. Masandi . — ^Masand is simply the name of a sub- 
division of the Kshattriya race ; but it is also specially 
applied to the folloivcrs of those who resisted Gobind ; some 
say as adherents of Ram Rai, and otliers as instigators of 
the Guru’s son to opposition. The more common story, 
however, is that the Jlasands were the hereditary stewards 
of the household of the several Gurus, and that they became 
proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity 
to themselves, and personally ill-used many Siklis for not 
deferring to them : whereupon Gobind, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

9th. Raugrhcta . — Converts of the Sweeper and some other 
inferior castes are so called. (See note 4, p. 71, ante.) 

10th. Ramdasi, i.e. Rao or Rai Dasi. — Biklis of tlie class 
of Chamars, or leather-dressers, and who trace to the Rao 
Das, or Rai Das, whose writings are inserted in the Grauih. 

11th. Madtabi . — Converts from Muhammadanism are so 
called. 

12th. AkdIL — ^IVorshippers of Akal (God), the most 
eminent of tlie orders of Purists or Ascetics. 

13th. Niliang. — ^The naked, or pure. 

14th. Nirmalc . — ^The sinless. One who has acquired 
this title usuaUj^ admmisters the Pahal to others. 
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IStli. Gyani . — ^Tlic wise, or perfect. A term sometimes 
applied to Sikhs who arc at once learned and pious, 

IGth. Shfthi . — ^The true, or pure; said to have 

been founded by one Siicha, a Brfihman. (See ante, note 2, 

p. 02.) 

17th. Suchidari . — ^Likewise the true, or pure : the 
founder not ascertained. 

18th. Bhai. — ^Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness ; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
themselves to particular temples, or who claim to have been 
founded by particular disciples of eminence, or by followers 
who obtained any distinctive title from a Guru. Thus 
some claim to represent lirm DCts, the companion of Nanak, 
who lived till the time of Arjun, and who obtained the title 
of ‘ Budha ’, or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves liaMbi Sikhs, from the Rabiib, or particular 
instrument on which they plaj' ; and these affect to regard 
Mardana, the companion of Nanak, as their founder. Others 
are called Dizoanc, or the Simple or Mad, from one assiduous 
as a collector of the contributions of the faithful for the 
service of the Gurus, and who, while so employed, placed 
a peacock’s feather in his turban. Another class is called 
Musaddi (or, perhaps, Mutasaddi, i.e. the clerk or writer 
order), and it is stated to be composed of devotees of the 
Muhammadan religion, who have adopted the ‘ Jap ’ of 
Nanak as their rule of faith. The Musaddis are further 
said to have fixed abodes in the countries westward of 
the Indus. 
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Note. — ^Thc names of the Gurus are in- 
cluded in rectangles of continuous lines ; and 
the pretenders to apostolical succession to the 
present time arc shown in rectangles of waved 
lines. 
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Pirlhi Chand. 

I 

1 


I 


Mahadev. 


\ j 

Meharban. 


i^hand. 


Kurun Mull. 
Descendants 
at Batala, 


Man Singh. 




Uda Singh. Khem Singh. 


Harji. Chatarbhuj. 

Descendants at 
Koihawala, near 
Sirhind. 

Har Gopfd. 


Gurdit. 




Jai Singh. 

I 


Shama. 


Jiwan. 


Har Suhai. 

Of Kot Ear Stihai, 
south of Ferozeporc. 


I Ultam Singh. 

' 1 .- . I , 

an Singh. > Narfar toingh. 

Alive 1846. 

Indar Singh. 
dpur-ilahhoical. 
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THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OE 1806 

Treaty of Friendship and Unity hekoeen the Honourable East 
India Company and the Sardars Eanjit Singh and Fateh 
Singh. (1st January 180G.) 

Sardau Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, under the special 
authority of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, himself duly 
authorized by the Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart., Governor-General, and Sardar Fateh Singh, as 
j)rincipal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiarj^ on 
the part of Ranjit Singh : 

Article 1. — Sardar Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateli Singh 
Ahluwalia, hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Rao 
Holkar to remove with his army to the distance of thirty 
coss from Amritsar immediately, and will never hereafter 
hold any further connexion with him, or aid or assist him 
with troops, or in any other manner whatever ; and thes"^ 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar’s followers or troops as arc desirous of 
returning to their homes in the Deccan, but, on the contrarj’, 
will render them every assistance in their power for carrying 
such intention into execution. 

Article 2. — The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in case a pacification should not be effected between that 
Government and Jaswant Rao Holkar, the British armj' 
shall move from its present encampment, on the banks of 
the river Biah, as soon as Jaswant Riio Holkar aforesaid 
shall have marched his armi' to the distance of thirty coss 
from Amritsar; and that, in any treaty which may here- 
after be concluded between the British Government and 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, it shall be stipulated that, immediately 
after the conclusion of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate 
the territories of the Sikhs, and march towards his omi, and 
that he shall in no way whatever injure or destroy sucli parts 
of the Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British 
Government further agrces'thal, as long as the said Chief- 
tains, Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singh, abstain from holding 
any friendly connexion with the enemies of that Government, 
or from committing any act of hostility on their own parts 
against the said Government, the British armies slial! never 
enter the territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the seizure or sequestration 
of their possessions or properly. 

Dated Ist January ISOG. 
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SIR DAVID OCHTKRLOKrS PROCLAMATION OF ISOO 

Prrrrpt or 'Jlllln Nrtiun wuler the Seal of Gntnul SI. T^grr, 
(ttul uitdrr the Srnl mul Signnhtre of Cohmrl Ochtcrlonij ; 
xvrillcn llir 0//i of J'thTUtiTif 1800, cortf-’^rwriding h the 
2:ir(I V.l llijeli, 12‘i0, Ilijri’. 

Tun Rrilish nnn^v luiyinj; cncjunpccl nc.nr tlu; frontiers of 
the Mnliurrija HnnjIL Sinph, it 1ms been thoiiphl proper to 
signify tlic plcn.sure of the Hrilisli Government, by mc.nns of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Mnliurrija 
nequainled with the sentiments of the llritish Government, 
which have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
fricnilshij) with llic Mahuraja, and to prevent any injiirj* to 
his country, the preservation of friendshij) between the two 
Slates depending on particular conditions which arc Iiercby 
detailed. 

The Thanns in the fortress of Khnrnr, Khanpnr, and 
other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been 
jilaccd in tlic hands of the dependants of the Maharaja, 
shall be ra7,ed, and the same jdaecs restored to their ancient 
possessors. 

'J’he force of cavalry and infantry wliich may have crossed 
to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the other side, 
to the country of the Maharaja. 

The troojis 'stationed at the Ghat of Phillanr must march 
thence, and depart to the other side of the river as described, 
and in future tlic troojis of the Maharaja shall never advance 
into the countrj* of the Chiefs situated on this side of the 
river, who have called in for their security and protection 
Thanas of the British Government ; but if in the manner 
that the British have placed Thanas of moderate number on 
this side of the Sutlej, if in like manner a small force by way 
of Thana be stationed at the Ghat of Pliillaur, it will not 
be objected to. 

If the Maharaja persevere in the fulfilment of the above 
stipulations, which he so rcjieatcdly professed to do in 
presence of Mr. Metcalfe, such fulfilment will confirm the 
mutual friendshij). In ease of non-compliance with these 
slijjulations, then shall it be jilain that the Maharaja has no 
regard for the friendship of the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on cnmitj\ In such ease the victorious British 
army shall commence every mode of defence. 

The communication of this precept is solely Avith the vicAv 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to knoAV 
those of the Maharaja. The British are ^confident that the 
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IMahamja ■will consider the contents of this precept as 
abounding to his real advantage, and ns affording a con- 
spicuous proof of their friendship ; that ■with their capaeity 
for war, they are also intent on peace. 

Note. — ^T ho recorded translntiou of this document has hcoii pre- 
served, although somewhat defective in style. 


APPENDIX XXV 

THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809 

Treaty behcccn ihc Briiish Government and the lidjd of Lahore. 

(Dated 25th April 1809.) 

WiiEiiEAS certain differences which had arisen between 
the British Government and the Raja of Lahore have been 
happily and amicably adjusted ; and both parties being 
anxious to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, 
the following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on 
the heirs and successors of the two parties, have been con- 
cluded by the Raja Ranjit Singh in person, and by the 
agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British 
Government. 

Article 1. — Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : the latter 
shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of the most favoured powers, and the British Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the territories and subjects 
of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — ^Thc Riija will never maintain in the territory 
Avhich he oceupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej more 
troops tlian arc necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the 
possessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 3. — ^In the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friend- 
ship, this treaty shall be considered null and void. 

Article 4. — ^This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th day of 
April 1809, Mr. C. T. IMetcalfe has delivered to the Riija of 
Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
his seal and signature : and the Rjljii has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signature, and Mr. C. T. 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
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tlio Govornor-Gcnernl in Coimcil, on the receipt of which by 
the ilaja, the preKcnl treaty Khali he deianed complete and 
hitidinj' on Ijoth partie.s, ami the copy of it now delivered to 
(he Raja slmll be returned. 


APPENDIX XXVI 

IMtOULAMATlON OF PJtOTIXTIOX TO CI.S-St;TI.I::-J STATJvS 
AOAINST LAHOllE. (Dated 1809) 

TmusUttinu of an 'Jllila Ntinin \ addressed to the Chiefs of 
the CoHiitn/ of Medicn and Sirhjtid, on this Side of the 
Itivcr SiittrJ. (drd May 1809.) 

It is clearer than the Kiin, and better proved than the 
exislcnec of ye.slcrdav, that the imirchin" of a detachment 
of Hritish troops to this side of (he river Siillej was entirely 
at the a[)j)Iication and earnest entreaty of the several Cliicfs, 
and originated solely from friendly considcnitions in the 
Hritish Government* to preserve tliem in their possessions 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
23th of April 1809, between Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, agreeably 
to the orders of the Right Ilonoundde the Govcnior-Gcneral 
in Couneil, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the satis- 
faelion of the Chiefs of the country of Mfdwa and Sirhind, 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, as 
contained in (he seven following articles : ~ 

Article 1, — ^I’hc country of the Chiefs of Mfdwa and 
Sirhind having entered under the British protection, they 
.shall in future he secured from the authority and influence 
of Maliaraja Ranjlt Singh, conformably to the terms of the 
treaty. 

Article 2. — ^All the eountrj' of the Chiefs thus taken imder 
protection shall he exempted from all pecuniary tribute to 
the British Government. 

Article 8. — ^Thc Chiefs shall remain in the fidl exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions whicli 
they enjoyed before they were received under the British 
protection. 

Article 4. — Should a British force, on purposes of general 
Avclfarc, he required to march through the country of the 
said Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief 
shall, within his own possessions, assist and furnish, to the 
full of his power, such force wdth supplies of grain and other 
necessaries Avhich 'may he demanded. 
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Article 5. — Should an enemy approach from any quarter, 
for the purpose of conquerin" this countn,’, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British army 
with all their force, and. excrtiii}; themselves in ex]»clliag 
the enemy, act under discipline and proper ohcdicncc, 

Articic’o. — All European artielcs hrought by merchants 
from the casteni districts, for the use of the army, shall he 
allowed to pass, by the Thanedars and Sardars of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

Arliele 7. — All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the ilislriel of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the hrinpers of which being pn>vided with sealed ‘ Rahdaris ’ 
from the Resident at Delhi, or otltcercommanding at Sirhind, 
sliall he allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of duty. 


APPENDIX XXVII 

ritDCLAM.AflON Of PUOTMCTION 'I'O (;i.S..SUrj>i;.l SJ'ATLS 
AttAI.NST ONE AXOTIIHH. (D.nted LSI I) 

i<’or the Jiifnrmalidii and Assttroucc of the Proterted Chiefs of 
the. Plains betxvccn theSnllcj and Jumna. (22nd August, 
1811.) 

O.v the .'Jrd of May 18(1!) an ‘Ittila Nama ’ comprised of 
seven articles, was issued by the orders of the British 
Government, purporting that the country of the .Sardars 
of Sirhind and Alfdwu having come under their protection, 
Raja Ranjil Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern 
with the possessions of the above Sardars ; That the 
British Government had no intention of claiming Pcshkaslis 
or Nazarann, and that they should continue in the full 
control and enjoyment of their respective jiosscssions : 
The publication of the above ‘Ittila Nama ’ was intended 
to afford every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection 
of the country was the sole object, that they had no inten- 
tion of control, and that those having possessions should 
remain in full and complete enjoyment thereof. 

Whereas several Zaniindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
olliccns of the British Government, who, having in view 
the tenor of the above ‘ Ittila Nama ’, have not attended, 
and will not in future pay attention to them ; for instance, 
on the 15th of .June 1811, Dilawar All Khan of Samana 
complained to the Resident of Delhi against the ollicers of 
Raja Sahib Singh for jewels and other properly said to liavc 
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been seized by them, who, in reply, observed that the 
‘ Kasha of Samana being in the Amaldari of Raja Sahib 
Singh, his complaint should be made to him ’ ; and also, 
on the 12th of July 1811, Dasaundha Singh and Gurmukh 
Singh complained to Colonel Ochterlony, Agent to the 
Governor-General, against Sardar Charat Singh, for their 
shares of property, &c. ; and, in reply, it was written on 
the back of their arzT, ‘ that since, during the period of three 
years, no claim was preferred against Charat Singh by any 
of his brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner men- 
tioned ; and since it was advertised in the ‘ Ittila Nama ’ 
delivered to the Sardars, that every Chief should remain in 
the quiet and full enjoyment of his domains, the petition 
could not be attended to,’ — ^the insertion of these answers 
to complaints is intended as examples, and also that it may 
be impressed on the minds of every Zamindar and other 
subject, that the attainment of justice is to be expected 
from their respective Chiefs otily, that they may not, in the 
smallest degree, swerve from the observation of subordina- 
tion, — ^It is, therefore, highly incumbent upon the Rajas 
and other Sardars of this side of the river Sutlej, that they 
explain this to their respective subjects, and court their 
confidence, that it may be clear to them, that complaints 
to the officers of the British Government will be of no avail, 
and that they consider their respective Sardars as the source 
of j ustice, and that, of their free will and accord, they observe 
uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of the British Government to interfere in 
the possessions of the Sardars of this country, it is neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the com- 
munity, particularly necessary to give general information, 
that several Sardars have, since the last incursion of Raja 
Ranjit Singh, wrested the estates of others, and deprived 
them of their lawful possessions, and that in the restoration, 
they have used delays until detachments of the British army 
have been sent to effect restitution, as in the case of the 
Rani of Tirah, the Sildis of Chulian, the Talukas of Karauli 
and Chehloundy, and the village of Chiba ; and the reason 
of such delays and evasions can only be attributed to the 
temporary enjoyment of the revenues, and subjecting the 
owners to irremediable losses, — ^It is, therefore, by order of 
the British Government, hereby proclaimed that if any one 
of the Sardars or others has forcibly taken possession of the 
estates of others, or otherwise injured the lawful OAvners, 
it is necessary that, before the occurrence of any complaint, 
the proprietor should be satisfied, and by no means to defer 
the restoration of the property, — in which, however, should 
delays be made, and the interference of the British authority 
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become requisUe, Ibe revomics of the csfotc from Ibc date 
of ejection of llic lawful proprietor, topctlicr with wliatcvcr 
other los'^cs the inhabitants of that place tnay sustain from 
the march of troops, shall without scruple, be dcmantlctl 
from the ofremlinf' parly ; ami for disobctiicncc of the 
l)rcsent orders, a penally, accordini; to the eireumstances of 
the ease and of the ofTender. shall be levied, njjreeably to 
tile decision of the IBritisli Clovernincnt. 


APPENDIX XXVllI 

IKDU;? XAVItlATUlK THKATY tiP l.s;i2 

-•Irticfr.s of u ('onvrnlmii cnUMhhcd liehcrcn f/ir Honouutblc 
ihc Kuxt Judin Couijxiuif, nud his JJi»liurss the Mnhnmjd 
Jiaujit Siuiih, the Uuicr of the I*tnijnh, for Ihc i)pnii7i!< nf 
ihc S<rcixaiiou of the liivrrs Indus and Sttllrj. (Originally 
linifted liOth December ISIJg.) 

By the gniee of God, the relations of firm allinnee and 
indissohdde ties of friendship existing between the llonour- 
nble the East India Comjiany and his jlighness the Maharaja 
Rnnjit Singh, founded on the auspieious treaty formerly 
concluded by HirT. C. Metcalfe, Bart., and since confirmed 
in the written jiledge of sincere amity presented by the 
Bight Honourable I/ord W. G. BentineU. G.C.B. and G.C.ll., 
Govcrnor-Gcneml of British Imlia, at the meeting at Hfiiiar, 
arc, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole world, ami 
will continue unimjiaircd, and increasing in strength from 
generation to generation ; — By virtue of these tirmly 
established bonds of friendship, since the optming of tlu' 
navigation of the rivers Indus jiroper (i. e. Indus below 
the continence of the I’anjnad) ami Sutlej (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote 
the general interests of eonnueree), — has lately been elTeeled 
through the agency of Cajitain C. M. ^Yade, i’olitical .Agent 
at Ludhiana, deputed by the Bight Honourable the Gover- 
nor-General for that ])urposc. The following Articles, 
explanatory of the conditions by which the .said navigation 
is to be regulated, as concerns the nomination of otlicers, 
the mode of collecting the dulic.s, and the protection of tlic 
trade by that route, have been framed, in order that the 
otlicers of the two State.s cmiiloycd in their execution may 
act accordingly : 

Article 1. — ^'Phe provisions of the existing trcalv relative 
to the right iinnk of the river Sutlej and all its slipulation.s, 
together with I lie contents of the friendly pledge already 
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mentioned, shall remain binding, and a striet regard to 
23reserve the relations of friendship between the two Slates 
shall be the ruling prineiple of action. In accordanee with 
that treaty, the Honourable Company has not, nor will have 
any coneern with the right bank of the river Sutlej, 

Article 2. — ^The tariff Avhich is to be established for the 
line of navigation in question is intended to apjjly exclusively 
to the i^assagc of merchandise by that route, and not to 
interfere with the transit duties levied on goods proceeding 
from one bank of the river to the other, nor with the ])laces 
fixed for their collection ; thej’’ arc to remain as lieretoforc. 

Article 3. — ^Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of the Maharaja’s government, arc required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is done by merchants 
generally, and not to commit any acts offensive to the civil 
and religions institutions of the Sikhs. 

Article 4. — ^Any one purposing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the agent of cither State, and apjjly 
for a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid down ; having 
obtained which, he may proceed on his journey. The mer- 
chants coming from Amritsar, and other parts on the right 
bank of the river Sutlej, are to intimate their intentions to 
the agent of the Maharaja, at Harikc, or other ajjpointed 
Ijlaces, and obtain a passjjort through him ; and merchants 
coming from Hindustan, or other parts on the left bank of 
the river Sutlej, will intimate their intentions to the Honour- 
able Company’s agent, and obtain a passport through him. 
AS foreigners, and Hindustanis, and Sardars of the protected 
Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in the habit of crossing 
the Sutlej without a passport from the Mahiiriija’s officers, 
it is expected that such persons will hereafter also conform 
to the s’ame rule, and not cross without the usual passi^orts. 

Article 5. — ^A tariff shall be established exhibiting the 
rate of duties 'leviable on each description of merchandise, 
M'hich, after having been approved bj’^ both Governments, 
is to be the standard by Avhich the superintendents and 
collectors of customs are to be guided. 

Article G. — IMerchants are invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence ; no one shall be suffered to molest 
them or unnecessarily impede their progress, care being 
taken that they are only detained for the collection of the 
duties, in the manner stipulated, at the established stations. 

Article 7. — ^The officers who arc to be entrusted with the 
collection of the duties and examination of the goods on the 
right bank of the river shall be stationed at Mithankot and 
Harikc ; at no other places but these two shall boats in 
transit on the river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of boats stop of their own accord 
to take in or give out cargo, the goods will be liable to the 
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local transit duty of the IMaharjija’s government, previouslj' 
to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. The suiaerin- 
tendent stationed at ISIithankot, having examined the cargo, 
•will levy the established duty, and grant a passiDort, vith 
a written account of the cargo and freight. On the arrival 
of the boat at Karike, the superintendent of that station 
will compare the passport with the cargo ; and whatever 
goods are found in excess will be liable to the payment of 
the established duty, while the rest, having already paid 
duty at jMithankot, will i3ass on free. The same rule shall 
be observed in respect to merchandise conveyed from 
Harike by the way of the rivers towards Sind, that what- 
ever may be fixed as the share of duties on the right bank 
of the river Sutlej, in right of the Maharajii’s own dominions 
and of those in allegiance to him, the Maharajws officers will 
collect it at the places appointed. With regard to the seeui'itj' 
and safety of merchants who may adopt this route, the 
jMaharaja's officers shall afford them every protection in 
their power ; and merchants, on halting for the night on 
either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exists between the two States, 
to give notice, and to show their passport to the Thanedar, 
or officers in authority at the place, and request protection 
for themselves : if, notwithstanding this jirecaution, loss 
should at any time occur, a strict inquiry will be made, and 
reclamation sought from those who are blameable. The 
articles of the present treaty for opening the navigation 
of the rivers above mentioned, having, agreeably to sub- 
sisting relations, been approved by the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General, shall be carried into execution 
accordinglj\ 

Dated at Lahore the 2Gth of December 1832. 

[Seal and signature at the top.] 


APPENDIX XXIX 

SUPPLEJIENTAEV INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OE 1834 

Draft of a Supplementary Treaty hetxceen the British Govern- 
ment and Maharaja Banjft Singh for establishing a Toll 
on the Didiis. (29th November 1834.) 

In eonformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between 
the Honourable the East India Company and his Higlmess 
INIaharaja Ranjit Singh ; and whereas in the 5th artiele of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the 26th day of December 

CC 2 
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1832, it was stipulated that a moderate seale of duties 
should be fixed by the two Governments in eoncert, to be 
levied on all merehandise on transit up and down the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej ; the said Governments, being now of 
opinion that, owing to the inexperience of the people of 
these countries in such matters, the mode of levying duties 
then proposed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods) 
could not fail to give rise to mutual mismiderstandings and 
reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these results, 
determined to substitute a toll, which shall be levied on all 
boats, with whatever merchandise laden. The following 
articles have therefore been adopted as supplementary io 
the former treaty ; and, in conformity with them, each 
Government engages that the toll shall be levied, and its 
amount neither be increased nor diminished except by 
mutual consent. 

Article 1. — toll of 570 Rs. shall be levied on all boats 
laden with merchandise in transit on the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej between the sea and Rupar, without reference to 
their size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above 
toll to be divided among the different States in proportion 
to the extent of territory which they possess on the banks 
of these rivers. 

Article 2. — ^The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied opposite to Mithankot on boats coming from the sea 
towards Rupar, and in the vicinity of Harike-Pattan on 
boats going from Rupar towards the sea, and at no other 
place : — 

In right of territory on the In right of territory on the 
right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers 

Indus and Sutlej, 155 Rs. Indus and Sutlej, the Ma- 

4 ans. haraja’s share, of 67 Rs. 

15 ans. 9 pie. 

Article 3. — In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may arise 
connected with the safety of the navigatioh and the welfare 
of the trade by the new route, a British officer will reside 
opposite to Mithankot, and a native agent on the part of 
the British Government opposite to Harike-Pattan. These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Ludhiana ; and the agents who may be appointed to reside 
at those places on the part of the other States concerned 
in the navigation, viz, Bahawalpur and Sind, together with 
those of Lahore, will co-operate with them in the execution 
of their duties. 
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Article -t. — In order to "unrd n"ainsf. imposition on the 
part of merchants in making false complaints of being 
plundered of jiroperty ^vhich formed no part of their cargoes, 
they arc required, wtien taking out their passiiorts, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will he annexed to their passports ; and 
wherever their boats may be hronght to for the night, they 
are required to give immediate notice to the Thanedars or 
olhcers of the jdaee, and to request ]>rotection for themselves, 
at. the same time showing the passports they may have 
received at Mithankot. or llarike. as the case may he. 

Article — Such jiarts of the oth. 7th. tUh. and lOth 
articles of the treaty of the -0th of December ISO‘2 as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandise, and to the mode of its collection, are hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place. agreeably to whieh ami the eonditionsof the preamble 
the toll will he levied. 

X.ll. — A distribution of the shares due to the Rrilish 
protected States and the feudatories of the Maharaja on the 
left bank of the Sutlej will he determined hereafter. 


APPENDIX XXX 

THE TRIP.AHTITE TKEATV WITH HANMlT ,SlXttH AND 

sii.Aii suu,tA OF isns 


I'rcalij of Alliance and Friendship hclxccen I\Iahdrdju IJanJtl 
h'in!l,Ii and Shah Shnjd-iid-Mulh.ivilli the approhaU'nn of 
and in concert with the liritish Government. 

(Done at. Lahore, 2(it.h .Tunc ISOS, signed at. 

Simla, 25th .lime IStlS.) 

IVnimuAS a treaty was formerly concluded helMccn 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shfdi Slnija-nl-Mulk. consisting 
of fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the con- 
clusion : And whereas the execution of the jirovisions of 
the said treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And 
whereas at this time, Air. W. II. Alacnnghtcn having been 
deputed by the Right Honourable George. Lord Auckland. 
G.C.B., Governor-General of India, to the presence of 
Alaharaja Ranjit Singh, and vested with full powers to 
form a treaty, in a manner consistent with the friendlv 
engagements subsisting between the two States, the treaty 
aforc.said is revived, and concluded with certain modifica- 
tions, and four new articles have been added thereto, u ith 
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(lie nppnthiilion of iiiid in ronct-rl uilli tlic UrihMi Oovcm- 
niriil, till' provi'iions wlicrcof, nsccriaincd in the followini; 
(‘il'Iilccn iirl iclc*;, will lir duly nfid fiiillinilly oIjvcrA’cd : 

Arlicltr 1. — Slifili SlinjA-nl-MiilIc di.sclairns nil title on tlie 
part of himself. In's heirs and siieeessnr.s, and till theStiddozies, 
to all the territories Ivin;,' tin cillier htink of the river Indus, 
that may he possessetl hy the -Maharaja, viz. Kaslinilr, 
inelnilint; ils limits. Is,, S., together with tin; fort of 

.Atloek, ('haeh-IIazani, Khahal, Amh, with its tlependeneies. 
on Iht! left hiink of the aforesaid river, ami on the ripht bank 
I’e.shawtir, with the I'snfzais territory, the Khalaks, Jlnsht- 
na^ar, .Miehni, Ktilial, IltmirKn. and tdl pltnres tleficndent on 
Peshawar, as far as the Kliailiar laiss, Jiannn. the Vaziri's 
lerrilor%', Daiir-'lattk. Oaran<r, Kalahaeli, anil lChnshal;;arh, 
with liieir dejiemlent tli>.triets, Derti Isintiil Khan, iind 
its d(‘|iendeney, Kot ,'Mithan. l.antir Kot, and Iheirtlciicndenl 
ti.Tritory : Sanf,diar. IIarnind-l3:iJal, Ilajiiinr, Ilajanpnr. and 
the three JCaehes, as well as Mankelira. Avith ils district, and 
the province of iMnllan, silnated on the left bank. TJiesc 
connirics and places arc considered to he the itroperty. and 
to form the estate, of the Maharaja : the Sla'di neither has 
nor will have any concern with them : they belonfi to the 
Maharaja and his jinslerily from ecnenilinn’io frencratinn. 

Article li.— The pcn()Ie of the country on the other side of 
Khaibar will not be siiffered to commit robberies, or aegre.s- 
sions, or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter 
of cilher Stale, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of the other, each party engages to surrender 
him, and no person shall obstruct the passage of tliestreain 
wliic’h issues out of the Khaibar derdc, and supjilies the fori 
of I’alchgarh Avilh Avatcr according to ancient usage. 

Arlicle IJ. — .As, agreeably to the treaty established 
bclAVcen the llritish Government and the Maluiraja. no 
one can cross from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej 
Avilhout a ])assporl from the Maharaja, the same rule .shall 
be observed regarding the jnissngc of the Indus, Avhose 
Avalcrs join the Sutlej, and no one .shall be alloAvcd to cross 
the Indus AA-ilhout the Maharaja's ])crmission. 

Article 4. — ^llegarding -Shikarpur and the territorj' of 
Sind, on the right bank of the Indus, the Shfdi Avill agree 
to abide by AvhatcA-cr may be settled as right and proper, 
in conformity Avith the happy relations of friendship sub- 
sisting betAveen the Ilrilish GoA’crnment and the Mah.araja 
through Captain Wade. 

Article .'3. — ^AVhen the Shfih .shall Iioa'c established his 
.authority in Kabul and Kandfibar, hcAvill annually send the 
Maharaja the folloAving articles, A’iz. a.'i high-bred horses 
of ajiproA’cd colour, and pleasant, jiaccs ; 11 Persian senne- 
tars ; 7 Persian iioniards ; 25 good nudes ; fruits of A’arious 
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kinds, both dry and fresh ; and Sardas or iMusk melons, of 
a SM’eet and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year 
by the vay of the Kabul river to PeshaAvar) ; grapes, 
pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisms, pistahs or 
chc stnuts, an abiuidant sxipply of each ; as veil as pieces of 
satin of every colour ; chogas of fur ; kimklrabs 'wrought 
■^vith gold and silver ; and Persian carpets, altogetlier to 
the number of 101 pieces, — all these articles the Shah ■will 
continue to send every j'ear to the Maharaja. 

Article 6. — ^Eacli party shall address the other on terms 
of equality. 

Article 7. — Merchants of Afghanistan ■who may be desir- 
ous of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of tlie 
^laharaja’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on 
their way ; on the contrary, strict orders shall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Maharaja engages to 
obsen-e the same line of conduct on his part, in respect to 
traders who may wish to jjroceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8. — ^The INIaharaja will yearly send to the Shall the 
following articles in the way of friendship : 55 pieces of 
shawls ; 25 pieces of muslin ; 11 dupattas ; 5 pieces of 
kamkhab ; 5 scarfs : 5 turbans ; 55 loads of Bara rice 
(peculiar to Peshawar). 

Article 9. — Any of the Maharaja’s officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by the Shah into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or 
shawls, &c., to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every facility ■will be 
afforded to them in the execution of their commission. 

Article 10. — ^llffienever the armies of the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kine be permitted to take place. 

Article 11. — In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliarj- 
force from the INIaharaja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Barakzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall be equally divided between tlie two contracting parties. 
If the Shah should succeed in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistance of the Maharaja's troops, 
the Shah agrees to send a portion of it by his own agent to 
the Maharaja in the way of friendship. 

Article 12. — An exchange of missions charged ■with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place .beWeen the two 
parties. 

Article 13. — Should the Maharaja require the aid of anj- 
of the Shah's troops in furtherance of the objects contem- 
plated by this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force 
commanded by one of his principal officers : in like ’^'anner 
the Maharaja will furnish the b : ’ 
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nn niixiliiiry furff. rDtiipwc*! nf IMiiIiiitmmuhiti';, niid rom- 
rmuielrd b.v one of the |»rinei|i;i! oHicer.s. n>; fiirn<* Krdnd, in 
fiirtlienmee of llie objeelx «'on(enipln(ed Iiy lliis (rtJity. 
Wlicn I lie Malirirfiji'i mny fjo lo iV.'-Iiriv. nr, I lie Slifib will 
depute J» Stirdi7Jiflii lo visit liiin, on wliieli oeensions the 
Mnbfirrijri will rce( ive mid dismiss bim \vilb llie liononr and 
eonsiderntion due to bis rank ami dii;nily- 

Article 14.— 'I’be friends and enemies f)f eneb of the tbrec 
bif;!! powers. 1 bat is to s;iy. tin- Hril isb and Sikb (I'ovenmicnts, 
andSbrdiSbiijri-nl-Midk.sladl belbefric-nd.sandenemiesofall. 

Article la. — Sbab Sbnja-nl-MnIk en;,'.nyes, after flic, 
attainment, of bis <ibject, to pay witbonl. fail to Ibc Malia- 
raja tbe sum of two laes of rupees, of Ibe Nnnaksbnbi or 
ICaldar enrreney. e.aleulatine from tbe date on wbieb tbe 
Sikb troops may lie dispalebed for tbe purpose of reinslatin" 
bis Majesty in Kabnl, in eonsiileralion of tbe Mabaraja 
slalionmp a force of not less tban .'>,000 men. cavalry and 
infanliy, of tbe Mnbanimad.'m jiersnasion, wilbin flic Hmil.s 
of tbe i’esbawar territory, for flic suiiport of tbe .Sbfib, and 
lo be seal lo flic aid of bis Majesty, wbenever tbe Hrifisb 
(lovernmenl, in eoneerf and counsel svitb flic Mabaraja. 
sball «leem their aid ncee.ssniy ; and wben any matter of 
p-ent imjiorlance may arise lo tbe west want, finch measure.s 
will be adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and 
proper at tbe lime lo tbe Ilrilish and Sikb Govcnimcnts. In 
file event of tbe Maharaja's requirinf; tbe aid of any of the 
Sbab’s troops, a deduction .shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to tbe period forwbicbfiuebaid maybe afforded, 
and tbcllrilisb (Jovemmenf liolds itself rc.sponsible for the 
jninclualjiaymeiU of fbeabovc sum annually tot bcIMabaraja, 
so lonj; ns the jirovisions of fbi.s treaty are duly observed. 

Article 10. — Sbfdi .Sbuja-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquLsb for 
liimself, bis heirs, and sueee.ssors. all claims of .supremacy’ 
and arrears of tribute over the coimlTy now licld by the 
Amirs of Sind (wbieb will eonfinue fo belong to the Amirs 
and tbeir successors in perpetuity), on condition of the 
payment to him by the Amirs of such a sum as may be 
determined under liic mediation of the Briti.sli Govcniment ; 
1,500,000 of rupees of .such payment being made over by liim 
lo Mabaraja Ranjit Singh. On these payments being cern- 
plctcd, article 4tb of the treaty of the 12tb March 1833 ' will 
be considered cancelled, and the customary interchange of 
letters and suitable presents between the INiaharaja and the 
Amirs of Sind .sliall be maintained as heretofore. 

Article 17. — ^^A'hcn Shfih Shuja-ul-Iilulk shall have suc- 
ceeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall 
not attack or molest liis nephew, the ruler of Herat, in the 
possession of the territories now subject lo his Government. 

* Between Slulli Shujii nncl Ranjit Singh. 
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Article 18.— Shah Shuja-ul-MnIk binds himself, his heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations 
'with any foreign State without the knowledge and consent 
of the British and Sikli Governments, and to oppose any 
power having the design to invade the British and Sikli 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, iNIaharaja Ranjlt Singh, and Shah 
Shuja-iil-Miilk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that case 
the present treaty shall be considered binding for ever, and 
this treaty shall conic into operation from and after the 
date on whicli the seals and signatures of the three con- 
tracting parties shall have been affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 2Gth day of June, in the j'car of our ' 
Lord 1838, corresponding with the 15tli of the niontli of 
Asarh 1895, era of Bikarmajit. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
at Simla, on the 23rd day of July, A. D. 1838. 

(Signed) ' Aucicl^vnd. 

Ran'jIt Sin'gii. 

SnUJA-UL-^IULK. 
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RsDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1839 


AgrcemciU entered into zeith the Government of Lahore, regard- 
ing the Duties to be levied on the Transit of Merchandise 
bij the Eivers Sutlej and Indus, in nwdifieation of the 
Supplementary Arliclcs of the Treatu of 1832. (Dated 
19th ISIay 1839.) 

Objections having been urged against the IcAy of the 
same diitj’’ on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and 
the merchants having solicited that the duties might be 
levied on the niaundage, or measurement, of the boats, or 
on the A’alue of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that here- 
after the whole duty shall be paid at one place, and either 
at Ludhiana, or Ferozepore, or at hlitliahkot ; and that the 
duty be levied on the merchandise, and not on the boats, as 
follows : — 


Pashmina 
Opium 

Indigo .... 
Dried fruits 

Superior sillcs, muslins, broad- 
cloth, &c. . 

Inferior silks, cottons, cliintzes 


pcrnmimd 10 rupees. 

7^ rupees. 
2| rupees. 
1 rupee. 


6 

4 


annas. 

annas. 
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On Exports from the Punjab 

Sugar, glii. oil, drugs, ginger, saffron. 

and cotton . . . per mannd 4 annas. 

Madder .... „ 8 annas. 

Grain .... „ 2 annas. 

On Imports from Bomba]] 

All imports whatever . . per mannd 4 annas. 


APPENDIX XXXII 

INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1S40 

Trcaiij between the Lahore and British Governments, regarding 
the icvif of Transit Duties on Boats itavigaiing the Sutlej 
and Indus. (Dated 27th June 1840.) 

FonjnsnLY a treaty was executed by the Right Honour- 
able Lord AV. Cavendish Bcntinck. the Governor-General of 
India, on the 14th of Pfis Sanibat 1889 (corresponding with 
A. D. 1832), through Colonel, then Captain. AVade, concerning 
the navigation of the Sutlej and the Sind rivers in the 
IClialsa territory, in concurrence with the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments. Another treatj’ on the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same officer, 
in Sambat 1891 'r r ’ir.T v-!*’- >r'i.lS34), fixing a 

duty on everj’^ . •’ ] of the quantity 

of its freight and the nature of its merchandise. A third 
ti’eaty was executed on this subject, in accordance uith the 
wishes of both Governments, on tlie arrival of iMr. Clerk, 
Agent to the Governor-General at the Durbar, in May 1839, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandise according to 
quantity and kind ; and it was also specified that no further 
reduction of those rates shoidd be proposed between the 
two Governments. On the visit of that gentleman to the 
IQialsa Durbar at Amritsar, in Jith Sambat 1897 (corre- 
sponding Avitli ]\Iay 1840), the difficulties and inconveniences 
which seemed to result to trade under the sj'stem proposed 
last year, in consequence of the obstruction to boats for the 
purpose of search, and the ignorance of traders, and the 
difficulty of adjusting duties according to the different kinds 
of articles freighted in these boats, were all stated ; and that 
gentleman proposed to revise that system, by fixing a scale 
of duties proportionate to the measurement of boats, and 
not on the kind of commodities, if this arrangement should 
be approved of by both Governments. Ha%dng reported to 
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his Government tlie circumstance of the case, he noAv dre'\T 
up a schedule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats 
navigating the rivers Sind and Sutlej, and forwarded it^for 
the consideration of this friendlj’ Durbar ; the lUialsa 
Government, therefore, witli a due regard to the established 
alliance, having added a few sentences in accordance with 
the late treaties, and agreeabl}'- to what is already well under- 
stood, has signed and sealed the scliedule ; and it shall 
never be liable to any contradiction, difference, change, or 
alteration without the concurrence and consent of both 
Governments, in consideration of mutual advantages, upon 
condition it does not interfere with the established custom 
duties at Amritsar, Lahore, and other inland places, or the 
other rh^ers in the lOialsa territory. 

Article 1. — Grain, rvood, limestone, will be free from duty. 

Article 2. — ^^Vith exception of the above, everj’’ commodity 
to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3. — Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maimds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Rupar, or 
Ludhiana to Mithankot or Rojhan, or from Rojhan or 
jMithankot to the foot of the Hilis, Rupar, or Ludhiana, will 
be 50 rupees ; xiz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepore, or back 20 rupees. 
From Ferozepore to Bahawalpur, or back . 15 „ 

Fi'om Bahawalpur to Mithankot or Rojhan, 

or back ...... 15 ., 

The whole trip, up or down 50 rupees. 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 
500 maunds : from the foot of the Hills, Rupar, or Ludhiana 
to Mithankot or Rojhan, or from Rojhan or Mithankot to 
the foot of the Hills, Rupar, or Ludhiana, will be 100 rupees, 

VIZ. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepore or back 40 rupees. 
From Ferozepore to Bahawalpur or back . 30 „ 

From Bahfiwalpur to Mithankot or Rojhan, or 
I'^ck ^ 

The whole trip, up or down yh „ 
vi^^'^J' 0“ I’oats above 500 maunds rvill be 150 rupees, 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepore, or 

back 

From Ferozepore to Bahawalpur, or bade 
From Bahawalpur to iMithankot or Roihan’ 
or back .... >> ’ 

The whole trip, up or down 


CO rupees. 
45 „ 

Jo ” 

150 rupees. 
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Art iclc — Boats to he classed 1, 2, or S, and Mic same to 
he written on tlie boat, anti every boat fo be registered. 

Arlicle .o.— Tlicse duties on niercbandisc frequenting the 
Sutlej and Sind arc not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the csUddisJicd inland custom- 
houses throughout tlic Kiiillsa territory, which will remain 
on their usual footing. 

Dated 13th Asar Samhat 1897, corresponding with 
27th June 1810. 


ArPJiNDIX XXXIII 

Dl'XLAHAl’rON OF WAK OF 18}3 

Prodnmaliou I/;/ the Governor-General of India. 

Camp, Lashkari Klian ki Sanii, 
Dcccinhcr 13Lli, ISt.l. 

'I’liK British Government lias ever been on terms of friend- 
shij) with that of the Punjab. 

In the year 1800, a treaty of amity and concord was 
eoncludcd between the British Government and tlic late 
iMaharaja Ranjit Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the British Government, and 
were serupulously fulfilled by the late Alaharaja. 

TIic same friendlj' relations have been maintained with 
the successors of Maharaja Ranjit Singh by the British 
Government uj) to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Maharaja Slier Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has made it 
incumbent on the Governor-General in Council to adopt 
precautionary measures for the protection of the British 
frontier : the nature of thc.se measures, and the cause of 
their adoption, were, at the time, fully explained to the 
Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore 
Government during the last two years, and many most 
unfriendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the 
Governor-General in Council has continued to evince his 
desire to maintain the relations of amity and concord which 
had so long existed between the two States, for the mutual 
interests and happiness of both. He has shown, on every 
oceasion, the utmost forbearanee, frdm consideration to the 
helpless state of the infant Alahuraja Dallp Singh, whom 
the British Government had recognized as the successor to 
the late Maharaja, Sher Singh. 

The Governor-General in Council sincerely desired to see 
a strong Sikh Government re-established in the Punjab, able 
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to control its army, and to protect its subjects ; lie bad not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing 
that important objeet effected by the patriotic efforts of 
the Chiefs and people of that coimtry. 

The Sildi army recently marched from Laliore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor- General’s agent, by direction of the Gover- 
nor-General, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor-General, unwilling' to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass 
the Government of the Maharaja, or to induce collision 
between the trvo States. 

"When no reply was given to the rejieated demand for ex- 
planation, while active military preparations were continued 
at Lahore, the Governor-General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for ^•indicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for jninishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The Governor-General hereby declares the j)ossessions of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, on the left or British bank of the 
Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British tcnitorics. 

The Governor- General will respect the existing rights of 
all Juglrdars, Zamlndfirs, and tennnis in the said j)ossi>s- 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the British Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs 
and Sardars in the protected territories to co-operate cord ially 
witli the British Government for the punishment of the 
common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these 
States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity 
in the discliarge of this duty, whicli Dicy owe to the pro- 
tecting power, will find their interests promoted thcrebj- ; 
and those who take a contrarj' course will be treated as 
enemies to the British Government, and will be punished 
accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive ellicient jiro- 
tection by the British Government. All partics,(a(^ men 
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riitinr! in nriiicd Imnilf., who <’:in /live no r.nlisfaclory iimninl 
of I heir proci'cdinj'ij, will !»• trciilnl ns dislnrhcrs of the 
public pi-iicc. 

All Mibjcct.s of Ihc lirilt.sli (ifiyr ninictil, nnd those who 
possess cslnlcs on hr*lh .sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
fnithfnt udherenee to the llritish flovernnient, limy be li.obh; 
to .siislnin loss, slmll be indeninined and .secured in all their 
jtist ri'jhls and privileges. 

On tin; other hand, all snbjecl.s of the llritish Government 
who .•■hall eonlinne in the si-rviee of the Jadiore State, and 
who disohey the proehinmf ion by not ininierlialeiy relnmin^; 
to their nllej;innee, will he liable to have their pVojierty on 
this side the Sntlej eonliseateil. and themselves declared to 
hi' aliens anri eneinie.s of the llritish f.’overmnenl. 


APIMCXDIX XXXIV 
nitsT TitK.vrv WITH h.Mioiti: or isir, 

T renin heticeen the llritish (lui'crnmeut nut! the Stale of 
iMhore, ronrliiileil at Lahore, oa March Vth, 1810. 

Wiir.iinA.s the treaty of amity and concord, which wa.*? 
concinded hetwicn the llritish {iovernmenl and the late 
Maharaja Hanjit Sinjih, the rider of Kahore, in 1809. was 
liroken by the unprovoked aecression on the llritish province.s 
of the .Si'kii army, in December last : And whereas, oa tliat 
occasion, by the' proclamation ilated the l.'lfh of Decendicr, 
the territories then in the occupation of the Maharaja of 
Lahore, on the left or llritish bank of the river Sutlej, were 
coniiscali'd and annexed to tlie llritish province.s; and, 
.since that time, ho.slilc operations have been iirosccnlcd by 
the two Governments, the one aeainsl the other, which have 
ro.snllcd in the ocen|)ntion of Lahore by the British troops : 
And whereas it has been determined that, upon certain 
condilion.s, peace .shall be re*c.slnbli,shed between the two 
Governments, the following treaty of peace between Gic 
Honourable lOiielish East India Company, and iNIaharaja 
Dallp Sink'll Bahadur, and his children, heirs, and successors, 
has been concluded, on the part of the Honourable Company, 
by Eredcrick Currie, blsq., and Brevet-Major Henry iNIont- 
f'omcry Lawrence, by virtue of full ])owcrs to that effect 
x'csled in them by theBi/thtHononrableSirllcnryllardinge. 
G.C.B.. one of llcr Britaiinie IMajcsly’s most Honourable 
Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honour- 
able Company to direct and control all their affairs in the 
East Indies ; and, on the jiart of his Highness the Maharaja 
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D.il/p Singh. i>y Ritai Ratli .Siitgli, Rajii J/iI .Siogii. .Snitinr 
Tej Singh. Sanhar ('hnll.ar .Singh At.'iriwal.’i. .Sanlar Riuijnr 
Singli .Alajithia. Dlwan DJim Xnlii. iintl h'aUir Xur-ud-tlh>, 
vested with full ])invcrs and unllKirity {tn the part of his 
Highness. 

Article I. — ^'J’licrc sliiiil he pcrpclnnl pcnra; iinfl frii'iidsliip 
betAvceji^llic Hrilish (hivcnimcnt, <>ii the nne p.'irl, anil 
JIalmraja Dalip .Singli. his heirs mid siu’ccssnrs, <pi the 
other. 

Article 2. — The .Mnliaraja of I.nhon* renminces hir him- 
self, Jiis heirs and sneeessnrs. all elaim to, nr ennnexinn 
will), the territories lying to the south of the, river .Sntlej, 
and engages never to have anve-oneern with those territories, 
or the inhabitants thereof. 

Article ;i. — The Maharaja eedes to tlu* llononrahle (’om- 
panv, in perpetual sovereignly, all his forts, terrilorii's, and 
rights, in the Dofd), or country, hill and plain, situate be- 
tween the rivers Hens ami Sutlej. 

Article •!. — The Hritish Oovernimait linving demamled 
troin the Lahore .Slate, as indeinuillealiou for liie I’Xitensen 
of the war, in addition to the e<-ssiou of lenilory deserihed 
in Article !j, payment, of onv. and a half cnircii of rupees ; 
ond the Lahore Governnieat- being nnahh’ to pay the \vhol<' 
of this sum at, lids time, or lo give seiairity satlsraetory to 
the Hritish Government for its eventual payment ; the 
Maharaja cedes to tlie llononrahle (’ompany, in perpelmil 
sovcrcigntj', as eijnivident for one erore of nipees, nil hla 
forts, Icrritoric.s, riglits, and interests, in the hill eonnirles 
wliich are sitnale hctweiai the rivera nefiM and Indus, in- 
cluding the ]>r()vinces of Kasimur and llazAva, 

Article 5, — U'hc Midiaraja will jiay lo tlie llrilish Govern- 
ment the sum of lifty hies of nipi'es, on or lad’ore the rat illea- 
lion of this treaty. 

Article 0. — ^'J'he Mahal aja engages lo disband the mutinous 
troops of the Laliorc army, taking I'ruiu lliem their arms ! 
and his Highness agrees to reorgaiuV.i' the regular, or .Xhi, 
regiments of infantry, upon tJic .system, and aeeoviling to 
the regulations as to pay and nllowanees, olisevved in the 
time of the late Maharaja Kanjit Singh. The Midiaraja 
further engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers that an> 
discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Article 7. — ^The regular army of tlie Lahore Stale shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantrj", consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry : tliis number at 
no time to be exceeded wdtliout the concurrence of the British 
Government. Should it be necessaty^ at anj" time, for any 
special cause, that this force sliould be increased, tlie cause 
shall be fully explained to the British Governm'^'t ; and, 
wlien the special neeessit5’^ shaU liave passer '^ular 
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may be made over 1o tlic .said Raja Giilab SinKh by .sejianitc 
agreement, between hiniKelf and the Rrifisb Government, 
with the dcpcndencio.s Ibereof, wliich may liave ticen jn 
the Raja’s jiosscssion since tlic time of the bile IMabaraja 
Karak Singh : and the British Government, in consideration 
of the good conduct of Raja Gnlfib Singli, also agrees to 
recognize Ids indcjicndence in such territories, and to admit 
liiin to the privileges of a separate treaty with the British 
Government . 

Article 18. — In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the I,ahore State and Raja Gnblb Singh, 
the same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Government; and by its decision the .Maharaja engages 
to abide. 

Article 1*1. — The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the eonenrrcnce of the 
British Government. 

Article 15. — ^’riie British Government will not exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State ; but in all cases or (juestions which may be referred 
to the British Government, the Governor-General will give 
the aid of his advice and good ollices for the furtherance 
of the interests of the Lahore. Government. 

Article 10. — ^'I'he sulijccts of either Stall* shall, on visiting 
the territories of the other, be on tlie footing of the subjects 
of the most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Bre\et-Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions 
of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Ilardingc, G.C.B., 
Governor-General, on the part of the "British Government ; 
and by Bhai Ram Singh, Raja Lid Singh, Sardar Tcj Singh, 
Sardar Chattar Singh AUiriwala, Sardar Ranjor Singh 
Majithia, Dbvau Dina Natli, and Fakir Nur-ud-din, on the 
part of the Maharaj-a Dalip Singh ; and the said treaty 1ms 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B., Governor-General, and by 
that of his Highness Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 9lh day of Marcii, in the year of 
our Lord 1840, corresponding with the 10th day of Rabi-ul- 
awal 1202, Hijri, and ratified on the same day." 
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•Ajlicle 4. — ir the Lahore Government fails in the perfor- 
mance of the conditions of the forepoinp article, the British 
Government shall be at liberty to wilhdniv the force from 
Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the ])criod 
specified in Article 1. 

Article 5. — British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights oft hose .laglrdars within the territories 
ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of l.,ahorc. dated 
9th instant, who were attached to the families of the late 
jMahariija Ranjit Singh. Kharak Singh, and Shcr Singh : 
and the British Government will maintain those .laglrtlars 
in their bona fide possessions, during their lives. 

Article G. — The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local autlioritics in recovering the 
arrc.ars of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government 
from their Kardars and inanagcrs in the territories ceded 
by the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, 
to the close of the Kharif han'est of the current year, viz 
1902. of the Sambat Bikarmajit. 

Article 7. — ^The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treasure and state jiropcrty. with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the liritish Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said properly, they 
shall be at liberty to do so. paying for the same at. a fair 
valuation ; and the British olhcers sliall give their assistance 
to the Lahore Government, in disposing on the spot of such 
part of the aforesaid propcrt\' as the Lahore Government 
may not wish to remove, and the British olliccrs may not 
desire to retain. 

Article 8. — Commissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boun- 
dary between the two States, as defined by .-Vrliele 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9th Mareh 1S4G. 


APPENDIX XXXVI 

TREATT WITH GUL.4B SINGH OF 1S4G 

Trcaiy bckcccn the BrUisli Governmeni and ]M(ditlrujd Giihlh 
Singh, concluded at A7nrilsar, on IGth Hlarch 1S4G. 

Theatv between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharajii Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other, con- 
cluded. on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet-IMajor Henry iMontgomcry Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of tlie Right Ilonourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge. G.C.B.. one of Her BrifanT''''^. lajestv’s 
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most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General, appoin- 
ted by the Honourable Company to direct and control aU 
their affairs in the East Indies, and by Maharaja Gulab 
Singh in person. 

Article 1 . — The British Government transfers and makes 
over, for ever, in independent possession, to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or 
mountainous countrj', with its dependencies, situated to 
the eastward of the river Indus, and westward of the river 
Ravi, including Chamba and excluding Laluil, being part of 
the territory ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State, according to the provisions of Article 4 of the treaty 
of Lahore, dated 9th l\Iareh 18-lG. 

Article 2. — ^The eastern boundary of the tract transfened 
by the foregoing article to iMaharSja Gulab Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appointed by the British 
Government and IMaharajii Gulab Singh respectivelj', for 
that purpose, and shall be defined in a separate engagement, 
after survey. 

Article 3. — ^In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh will pay to the British Government 
the sum of seventy-live lacs of rupees (Nanakshahi), fifty 
lacs to be paid on ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
lacs on or before the 1st of October of the current year, 
A. D. 184G. 

Article 4. — ^The limits of the territories of IMaharaja Gulab 
Singh shall not be at any time changed without the con- 
currence of the British Government. 

Article 5. — ^Maharaja Gulab Singh will refer to the arbi- 
tration of the British Government any disputes or questions 
that may arise between himself and the Government of 
Lahore, or any other neighbouring State, and Avill abide by 
the decision of the British Government. 

Article 6. — ^Maharaja Gulab Singh engages for himself and 
heirs, to join, with the whole of his military force, the British 
troops, Avhen employed Avithin the hUls, or in the territories 
adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. — ^Jlaharaja Gulab Singh engages never to take, 
or retain, in his service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any European or American State, w'ithout the consent of 
the British Government. 

Article 8. — ^Maharaja Gulab Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of 
Articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engagement betAveen 
the British GoA'ernment and tlie Lahore Durbar, dated 
11th March 1846. 

Article 9. — The British GoA'ernment Avill give its aid to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh,' in protecting his territories from 
external enemies. 
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Article 10. — Malutnijri Giil.'ih Singh acknowledge.'^ the 
supremaev of flic British Governnicnl, and will, in token of 
such supremacy, pre.scnl annually to the British Government 
one horse, twelve perfect sharvl goat.s of aiiprovcd breed (.six 
male and six female), and three pains of Kashmir .shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brcvct-JIajor Hemy, 
Itfontgomcry LavTcnce. acting under the directions of the 
Right Honourable Sir Henr}' Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor- 
General, on the part of the British Govcrnnicnt, and by 
Maharaja Gulfib Singh in penson ; and the .said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honoumblc 
Sir Henrj' Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor-General. 

Done at Amritsar, this IGth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1840, corresponding with the 171h day of Rnbl-ul- 
arvwal, 12G2, Hijri. 


APPENDIX XXXVII 

SECOND TREATY IVITII LAHORE OF ISK) 

Foreign Department, Camp, BbsTownl Ghfit, on the 
left Bank of the Bens, the 22nd December 18JG. 

The late Governor of Kashmir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Shaikli Imam-ud-dln, having resisted by force of arms 
the occupation of the province of Kashmir by MaharfijTi 
Gulfib Singh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject, and to make over the province to the 
representative of the British Government, in fulfilment of 
the conditions of the treaty of Lahore, dated 0th March 
1846. 

A British force was emploj’ed to support and aid. if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and iMahfirujfi 
Gulfib Singh in the above operations. 

Shaikh Imfim-ud-din intimated to the British Government 
that he was acting under orders received from the Lahore 
Durbar in the course he ivas pursuing ; and stated that the 
insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received bj’- him from tlie Wazlr Rfija, Lfil Singh. 

Shaikh Imam-ud-din surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that officer, that if the Shaikli could, as he 
asserted, prove that his acts were in accordance ivith his 
instructions, and that the opposition rvas instigated bj' tlic 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to 
inflict upon him, either in his person or his property, an5' 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. Tlie 
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British agent pledged his Government to a full and impartial 
investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced by 
Shaikh Imam-ud-dln, and it was fully established that Raja 
Lai Singh did secretly instigate the Shailch to oppose the 
occupation by Maharaja Gulab Singh of the province of 
Kashmir. 

The Governor-General immediately demanded that the 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and 
exile to the British provinces the Wazir Raja LM Singh. 

His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Raja 
LM Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
treaty by the secret intrigues and machinations of the Wazir. 
It was not proved that the other members of the Durbar had 
cognizance of the Wazir’s proceedings ; and the conduct of 
the Sardars, and of the Sikh army in the late operations 
for quelling the Kashmir insurrection, and removing the 
obstacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved that the 
criminality of the Wazir was not participated in by the Sikli 
nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and 
carried into immediate effect, the deposition of the Wazir. 

After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a government at Lahore, the remaining members 
of the Durbar, in concert with all the Sardars and Chiefs of 
the State, solicited the interference and aid of the British 
Government for the maintenance of an administration, ahd 
the protection of the Maharaja Dalip Singh during the 
minority of his Highness. 

This solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to Bie 
temporary modification of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the 9th March of the present year. 

The terms and conditions of this modification arc set 
forth in the following articles of agreement. 


Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Government 
and the Lahore Durbar on IQth Deeember 1846. 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sardars of the State have, in express terms, communicated 
to the British Government their anxious desire that the 
Governor-General should give his aid and his assistance to 
maintain the administration of the Lahore State during the 
minority of Maharaja Dalip Singh, and have declared this 
measure to be indispensable for the maintenance of the 
government : And whereas the Governor-General has, under 
certain conditions, consented to give the aid and assistance 
solicited, the following articles of agreement, in modification 
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ol tl\e articles of agreement executed at Lahore on the nth 
March last, have been concluded, on the pari of the British 
Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India, and Lieutenant-Colonel Ilcmy' alont- 
gomeiy LanTcnce, C.B., Agent to the Gor-crnor-Gcncral, 
North-tVest Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them bv the Right Honourable Viscount Hardingc, 
G.C.B., Governor-General, and on the part of lus Highness 
Maharaja Dalip Sinsih, by Sardar Tej Singh. Sardar Slier 
Singh. Dhvan Dina^Nath, Fakir Kur-ud-dln, Rai Kishan 
Chand. Sardar Ranjor Singh IMajilliia. Sardar Atar Singh 
Kalhvala, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sardar IClian SinghMajithia, 
Sardar Shamshcr Singh, Sardar Lfi! Singh ^Iuraria, Sardar 
Kehar Singh Sindhiainvala, Sardar Arjun Singh Rangran- 
glia, acting with the unanimous consent and concurrence of 
the Chiefs and Sardars of the State assembled at Lahore. 

Article 1. — All and eveiy' part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the Slate of Lahore, 
bearing date the 9tli day of March IS lC. cxcc]it in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in rcsjicct to clause 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Govenimcnts. 

Article 2. — A British oUiccr, with an efficient cst ablishmcnt 
of assistants, shall be appointed by tlic Governor-General to 
remain at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State. 

Article 3. — ^Every attention shall be paid, in conducting 
the administration,' to the feelings of the people, to preserv'- 
ing the national institutions and customs, and to maintain 
tlie just rights of all classes. 

Article 4. — Changes in the mode and details of admini- 
stration shall not be made, except when found necessary 
for effecting the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, 
and for securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. 
These details shall be conducted by native olliccrs as at 
present, who shall be appointed and superintended by 
a Coimcil of Regency, composed of leading Chiefs an'd 
Sardars, acting under the control and guidance of the 
British Resident. 

Ar-ticle 5. — ^The following persons shall in the first instance 
constitute the Covmcil of Regency, viz., Sardar Tej Singh 
Sardar Slier Singh Atariwala, DlwSn Dina Nath. Fakir 
Nur-ud-din, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majithia, Bhai Nidhan 
1 • Attar Singh Kaliwala, Sardar Shamshcr Singh 

bindhianwala ; and no change shall be made in the persons 
tluis nominated, without the consent of the British Resident 
actmg under the orders of the Governor-General. 

Article 6.— The administration of the countiy^ shall be 
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conducted by this Council of Regency in sncli manner as 
may be determined on by tbcmsclves in consultation with 
the British Resident, -vvho shall have full authoritj’ to dircet 
and control the duties of every dcpai-tmcnt. 

Article 7. — British force, of such strengih and numbers, 
and in such positions, as the Governor-General may think 
fit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection of the ^laharaja, 
and the preservation of the peace of the country. 

Article 8. — ^'flie Governor-General shall be at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiens any fort or military post in the 
Lahore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed 
necessary by the British Government for the security of the 
capital, or for maintaining the peace of the country. 

Article 9. — ^'riie Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government tAventy-two lacs of new Nanakshfihi rupees of 
full tale and Avcight ])cr annum, for the maintenance of this 
force, and to meet the expenses incurred by the British 
Government ; such sum to be paid by tivo instalments, or 
18 lacs and 20,000 in May or June, and 8 lacs and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. — Inasmuch as it is fitting that her Highness the 
Maharani, the mother of IMahuraja DalTp Singh, should have 
a proper provision made for the maintenance of herself and 
dependents, the sum of 1 lac and .'50,000 rupees shall be set 
apart annuallj’ for that purpose, and shall be at her High* 
ness’s disposal. 

Article 11. — ^Thc provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, and shall cense and terminate on his Highness attain- 
ing the full age of IG years, or on the 4th September of the 
year 1854 ; but it shall be competent to the Governor- 
General to cause the arrangement to cease, at any period 
prior to the coming of age of his Highness, at whicli the 
Governor-General and the Lahore Durbar may be satisfied 
that the interposition of the British Government is no 
longer necessary for maintaining the government of his 
Iliglmess the Maharaja. 

This agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the officers and Chiefs and 
Sardars aboA'c named, on the IGth day of December 1840. 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 

BE’^^NPES OP THE PUNJAB, AS P'STlMA'l'l-.U IN 


TRIBUTARY PTATl- S 


JUlprr.t 


i.'tijvct. 


Bilaspur. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lilirin j 

Singh 

Sulcct. Tribute, 25,000. Under I,ahna j 

Singh ; 

Chnmha. Not known. Under Oulab Singh 
Bajmiri. Not known. Under (hilah Singh ; 
Ladakh. Tribute, 42,000. Under Gtiliib 
Singh . . •> . • . “ 

Iskardur Tribute, 7,000. Under Giil.nb 
Singh . . . • . .1 

70,t>0(> 

70,fKKt 

2.<W,ltOO 

1 

1,011,000 

2.5.fKtO 

Note. — All of tho.=c State.=, excepting ; 
Bilaspur, may ho regarded rather ns farms } 
held by the Chiefs than as t rihut aty prinei - j 
palitics ; and, ordinarily, all the rr.«onrre.s 
of the Chiefs being at ibo disposal of the 
government representative, the prolmhlc 1 
revenues have therefore been entered in 
full, instead of the more pccuniniy payment . 

! 

t 

? 

( 

1 

J 

LAND RETONDE 


Farms. 

Mandi. Farm with the Rujii of Mandi, who 

1 


liis expenses 

Knllu. The members of the family lind 
pensions. 

Jasn-an. The family had a Jaglr 
Kangra, The family had a Jngir, not in- 
cluded in the farm .... 
Kutlahar. Thofamily had a JagJr . 

Siba. Tho fai^y may almost bo regarded 
as J figirdSrs for the whole estate : thev 
served with horse ..." 
Nurpur. The family had a Jagir ! 
Haripur. The family had a Jagir . 
Datiirpur. Tlie family had a Jngir . i 
Katlah. The family had a Jngir 

Note. — The abo-vm were all under Lahna 
Smgh Majithia. 


•I.OO.OOO 

1,20,000 

1,25,000 

0,00,000 

2.5,000 


20,000 

3.00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 

50.000 

20.000 


.5,0.5, 000 
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HISTORY OF THE SIIHIS Arp. xxxviii 


L.VKD Revenue — Farms {contimtcd) 


Bisolili. Family at largo : was hold by 
Raja HIra Single .... 
Kashmir. Shaikh Ghulam Miihi-ud-din : 

Contract . . 21,00,000 

Troops . . 5,00,000 

Assignments . 4,00,000 


JIuzaffarabad, &c. (Under Kashmir.) Tho 
Sluzaffanibad Cliicf a Jagirdiir . 

Raja Gulab Singh. Tho ■ 
Chach-Hazara Gandghar and Tarnauli 
and Pakhli ■ Chiefs have Jagirs ; but 
Dhamtaur. they are almost indepen- 
dent freebooters 
Rawalpindi. Diwan Haldm Rai 
Hasan Abdal, fDiwan JIul Raj ; he 
Khatir, and • lately held Chatcli-Hazara 
Ghipi. also 

Peshawar. Sardar Tej Singh. Tho Barak- 
zais have Jagirs .... 
Tunk-Bannu. Diwan Daulat Rai. Tho 
Chief fled ; his brother a Jagir 
Dcra Ismail Khan. Diwan Daulat Rai. 

Chief a Jiigir . 

Jfultan, Dora Ghazi 
Ivlian, Jlankera. 

Contract 


Diwiin Sawan Slal 


. 30,00,000 
Troops . . 7,00,000 

Assignments, &c. 2,00,000 


Ramnagar, &c. Diwan Sawan JIal . 
Mitta Tuwana. Tho late Dhian Singh 
Bhora Khushab. Raja Gulab Singh. 
Pind Dadan Kliiin. Raja Gulab Singh 
Gujrat. Raja Gulab Singh 
Wazirubud, &c. Tho late Sachet Singh 
Sialkot. Raja Gulab Singh 
Jidlundur Doab. Shaikh Imum-ud-din 
Shekhupura, &c. Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
Cis-Sutloj farms . . . . . 

Miscellaneous farms in the Punjab . 


Eli pees. 


75,000 


30,00,000 

1,00,000 


1.50.000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 

2.50.000 

4.50.000 


45.00. 000 

3.00. 000 

1.00. 000 
1,00,000 

50,000 

3.00. 000 

9.00. 000 
50,000 

22 . 00 . 000 
2,50,000 
0,50,000 

15,00,000 


Jhipccs. 


1,79,85.000 
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IIISTOUV OF TIIF SIKHS 


AIT. XXX^’III 


1j\m> Ur.vi;>>M!!; — Jii'jirK (r/iiifini(c4). 


I 


Ilupi'r./i. 


Snrilnr Lulinn Sin;;li Mnjilhia . 

Snninr Nilml Sink’ll Aliliiunlia . 
SardarKislmn SinKli {«nn »if .Tniiiailnr Kim- 
filml ..... 

Sanlar Tcj SiiiKli . . . . . 

Snniani Sham Sinph and (,'liattnr .Siiiph 
Afariwala . . . . . 

Sanlar Shamihor Sintrli Sindhianwala 
Sardar Arjun SiiiRli, and otlirr hoik tif Hari 
Sin;,’!! ...... 

Kainvar IVihaiira Sin};h .... 

KamvarTara Siiiiili . . . . 

Sardar.la\valtarSitij;h(iinrl('iif I)alIj>.Sinph) 
Sardar Manpal Sim;h .... 

Sanlar I'atoli SInph Mail. 

Sanlar Attar Sinch Kalatiwnla 
Sanlar Hiikam Sinph MuUvni . 

Sardar Ilcla Siiipli Mokal. 

Sardara Sultan Jlnliammad, Saivid Mu- 
hamniad, and PIr Mulianiinacf Kliana. 
Sardar .laiard-nd-din Khan 
Shaikh Ghtilani Muhl-ud-din . 

I’aklr Ari/.-ud-dIn and his lirolhcra . 
Dlwan Sawan Mai ..... 

Miscellaneous 


CUSTOMS, Ac. 

Salt. Mines. Rrija Culrd) Sinsli. 

Town Dutie.s. Ainrit.sar. The late Dhifin 

Sinph _ . 

Town IJutie.s. Kahore. The late Dhian 

Singh 

Miscellaneous Town Duties 
‘ Abkarl’ (Excise), Ac. Ac. L.ahoro . 
Transit Duties. Ludhiana to Pc-shawar . 
‘ Moluirana’ (Stamps) . . . . 


Total 


0,( tf ),0( M ) 

1 

i 

i.eo.WM) 

( iO.OOO 

■ 

1,20,000 

ir.,of )0 


10,000 

0,000 

20, O 0 t ) 

00,000 

00,000 

00,000 

00,(»00 

. OO.fXKI 

00,000 


1,00,000 

1,10,000 

00,000 

1,00,000 

20,000 

00.00,000 

79,15,000 

8,00,000 

5..';o.ooo 


1,00,000 

1,00,000 

00,000 

5,00,000 

2,50,000 

24,00,000 



3,24,75,000 


Note. — As noted in the Preface, the whole of the papers of the 
administration of Panjit Singh now under examination and sub- 
sequent investigation may considerably modify some of these 
figures. — Ed. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Lanb Revenue : 
Tributary States 
Farms . 
Eleemosynary . 
Jagirs 

Customs, &c. 


Supees- 

5,66,000 

1.79.85.000 
20,00,000 
95,26,000 
24,00,000 

3.24.76.000 


APPENDIX XXXIX 

THE ARHIY OF LAHORE, AS RECORDED IN 1844 


The Segular Amiy. 


Commandants af Corps. 1 Description or Race of Men. 



Sardar Tej Sin^h . 

Gen. Pertab Singh Patti 
wala . 

Gen. Jawala Singh . 

Shaikh Imam-ud-diu 

Sardar Lahna Singh Maji 
thia . 

Gen. Bishan Singh , 

Gen, Gulab Singh Puhu 
vindliia 

Gen. Mahtab Singh Maj 
thia . 

Gen. Gurdut Singh hlaj 
thia . 

Col. John Holmes . 

Gen. Dhaukal Singh 


Col. Cortlandt (discharged) Inf. Sikhs & Hind. ; Guns, 

^ Muhammadans 

Shaikli Ghulam Muhi-ud- Inf. Sikhs ? Guns, Sikhs 
.... and Muhammadans 

Carried forward 


1 10 


0 10 


Sikhs .... 

Inf. Sikhs ; Art. Silrhs and 
Muhammadans 
Muhammadans 
Inf. Sikhs; Guns, chiefly 
Sikhs . . . .20 

Muliammadans ; a few 
Sikhs . . , .20 

3 Muhammadans; Guns, 

Sikhs & Muhammadans 3* 0 14 

Inf. Sikhs ; Cav. nrixed ; 

Art. Sikhs and Muham. .4112 
Inf. cliiefly Sikhs; Guns, 

, Sikhs & Muhammadans 3 0 0 

Formerly under General 
Court . . . . 1 0 10 

Hindustanis; a few Sikhs. 2 0ft 


0 0 


0 0 


1 0 10 


0 0 


0 10 


6 8 
83 IL 


Sliaikh Imam-ud-din subsequently raised a fourth regiment. 
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IITSTOny OK TIIK SIK'ITS 


API-, xxxtx 


'I'tii; Ai'.mv <ir I^mkhu; {cniiii’ird) 
Thr HfipiUif .fri ll/. I i 




llPtfj 


Comm'inildiitf of Oor/ t. 

f.r /»'«:<•/ />/ 




fie!J 


Rronghl fonvanl . 

i :!2 

*> 

88 

11 

nivvaii Adjndliia I’nrulind : 
Guns under Ilntii tlalclisli, 
(fcneral 

Inf. Sihh's; Art. Sihin and 
.Mnhammndatia (tien. 

Ventura) 

t 

i -1 

n 

!.= 

22 

Gen.Gulal/SingliCalrutta. 
wnla (deeeased) , 

Sikhii .... 

j 

: 

! 

1 

If, 

0 

DuvAn .Indlm Ram . 

.8il.-h.'i, .Miiham.. Hill men 
(Gen. Avilahile) . 

f 

1 

1 

12 

n 

Gen. Knnh Singh Matt 

.‘'’ihliH .k Mnh.ammadan‘5 

•1 

0 

in 

0 

Sardnr Nihal .Singh Ahln- 
wnlin .... 

liif. Sihha .t; .Miih.am.: Art. 
eluGlv Mnhammndant . 

1 

0 

I 

11 

Diwan .Sawnn Mnl . 

.Midiam. and aome .^ilclei . 


0 

0 

0 

Raja Ffira .Singh 

Hill meii,.<!ome .\fiiham., Ae. 

0 

I 

0 

•'! 

Raja Gtilah Singh . 


I! 

0 

1.-, 

0 

Raja Suchel Singh (dee.) . 

♦* .» ♦* 


1 

4 

0 

C.apt. KnUliji Singh 

GurUhns 

» 

0 

0 

0 

Commandant Rltag Singh 

Sikhs and MuhainnmdatH . 

0 

0 

l> 

0 

Commandant Shev Rnrsiiad 

*» »* •» • 

n 

" 

.8 

0 

.Mi.ssar Lai .Singh 

** »» •* » 

Muham.nnd Hinduntani^i . 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Sardnr Kishnn Singli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gen. Kishan Singh 

Sikhs and Muhammadans . 

0 

0 

22 

0 

Sardnr ,Slmm Singh .-Vtari- 
wain .... 

• * »• f» • 

Chielly Muhammadans 

f) 

„ 

n 

,0 

iMian I’irthI Singh . 

1) 

0 

0 

,'i0 

Gen. Mnhwa Singh . 

Sikhs ami Muhammadans . 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Col. Amir Chanti 

f.’hiellv .Muhammadans 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Commandant .Mnr.hnr All . 

.Muhnm. and Hindustanis . 

0 

0 

10 

0 

.fawfiliir .Mnl Mistri {l.a- 
horc) .... 

.Muhammadans ; a few 
.8ikhs .... 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Commandant SnUhu Singh 
{Amrit.inr) . 

Sikhs, and some Hiiulu- 
stanis .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

Miscollnn. Garrifion Guih . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

00 

8 

22.8 

l.'iO 1 


Altutrnct of llir irholr Arintf. 


Sixty Regimontfi Infnnfry, at 700 . 

Rarnghol.ii, Aknlis .... 
Iri'pg. Levies, Garrison Comp.anie.s, 5:o. 

Eight Regiments Cavalry, at (iOO . 

* GhHrcharhn.s’ (Howe) 

Jaglrdari Homo .... 

Field Artillery .... 


• 12,000 

.•),000 

■t.7,000 

02,000 Infant rv. 

•1,800 

12,000 

1 . 0,000 

, . — OLSOO Cavalry. 
38-t Gnns. 
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[Bs’ ilic couvlcKV of the Oovcriimml of the Piiniah I nin 
enabled to add to Ibis aiijx'iidix the statement, recently 
compiled by L, Sila Ram Jvohly, jAI.A., nlio lias been con- 
ductinfi some rcscarebes into lUe MS. records lying in the 
Punjab Scerclariat. Tlicre are many Inmdrcd.s of lhc.se 
records st ill to be c.vnmincd. and furl her inve.sligat ion will 
no doubt. Yield important rc.suHs. In the meantime it may 
be of interest to the reader to compare the actual tigurc.s 
for 1SJ4. as obtained from t bc.se rccord.s. wilb those given 
by the author. — En.j 


L'E.m coMMExaso wmi Iv-vriic 1000 axo rxins'o with Hsn.i 1001 ii.,s, (a. n. 1 SI-1) 


Commniiilont. . 

iprcialBrig.'icIo: Gen. Vent urn . ' 
liwun Jodlin Rnm 

I 

icn. Gulnb Singli. neting for ' 
Gen. Court. . . . ; 

?en. Dlinukal Singh . ' 

3cn. .Tmrnla Singh 
Sen. S. Tej SingVi . 

Sen. Kanh Singh Man . 

Jen. Mnht.ab Singh Ifnjithia 
Jen. Pertab Singh of I’aiineh 
Jon. Gurdit Singh Mnjithin 
Jen. Coiirtlnndt . 

Jen. Guliib Singh Puluivindhia 
Jen. Bishan Singh 
Jen. Ivisbnn Singh 
Saja Hirn Singh under Col 
Jngnt Singh 
Sai Kosari Singh of Nnnlnkha 
Cautt, formerly nr. Eaihvay 
Station, Lahore . 

Jardar Laima Singh Ifajitiiin 
dissa LSI Singh f . 
ih'sccllaiicous Companies and 
soldiers 


halts. 


•1 

•t 

:i 

:i 

2 * 

4 


Car. 

rei!s. 


1 

0 

0 

() 


I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


Anilirro. 

Tola! 1 
strength, i 

ETpnuUture. 



lis. 

A. 


Belonging to 
Jli.alii B.'ik.sh 

4,415 

.8.3, (iOO 

8 

0 

10 guns, 201 
men 

4,374 

58,0.52 

12 

0 

S02 

3.SS2 

5-1.751 

4 

0 

0 

1,703 

23,1.50 

15 

0 

0 

l.Sll 

22.2S5 

12 

0 

2 field guns, 
20:i men. 
light nrtillcrv 

3,0tI2 

•1.5,171 

13 

0 

201 

4,154 

01,248 

0 

0 

.'100 

3,vS70 

.50,582 

1 

0 

2,')0 

2,000 

32,74.3 

1 

0 

lot 

1 2,S72 

3.5,070 

7 

0 

0 

; l.OOS 

14,103 

14 

0 

200 

! 3,407 

43,273 

t) 

0 

0 

1,5S1 

19,191 

8 

0 

407 

: 1,3S1 

1 

20,782 

1 

0 

0 

' 1,030 

29,572 

S 

0 

00 

444 

20,804 

0 

0 

340 

■ 1,2.58 

11,805 

14 

0 

Companies 

303 

3,477 

0 

0 

ipanies 

1,.577 

18.410 

11 

0 


Total No. of Battalions : 4.5. Bound No. 40,000 men. 

„ Regiments: 11. Appro.v. No. 0,000 men. 

.. „ Artillery: 104 4-120=2.30. 

A number of mortars and Camel Swivels are not included in 
tlioso computations. 


* Plus Sth Company of llanighonl Battalion. 

iHefamerourccHali^UstricS ‘I"'"''"'''’ 



r vtik V .'00 ' 

Vr.AU " ^••'•‘'•’•y."^.---'--' ■■•'Sr^n''''- \ ,.,,SunU. 

— r'-'- T «»<• 

- ..*■'■ \ .-',-—-'1- : '■*■ ••'• ' I'-' 


y„,. i "■' \ ,.000 


;\. Movu 1 i \ \ ' 

r,.vS»“r l '-"' ' 

, ' „ ' l- \ .,W ».«“ 

nSS!iS!-'- , \ I 


\ ’ ' , 3,040 

» ' V:,.\ 1 




340 1 "4 

•no \ 


To4.4u«mb-"'^'"‘' ' . ^ 'o 

Civvft4r>-. ” ,. 

Artmcry. ’’ wUU.ry o,o2,430 J q 

: -S^ 


\ O 2.580 

5\ i -"pS^ 















INDEX 


Abdul Aziz, ISO. 

Abdus Saniad lilian, S7. 

Adam Hafiz, C4. 

Adi-Granfh, 40 n., 41 42 n., 

43 71 ., 44 71., 45 7!. 

Adina Beg Klinn, 94, 90 ; de- 
feats the Siklis, 97 ; A*iceroy 
of the Punjab, 97 ; supports 
Siklis, 9S ; calls in the 
Maratlias, 99 ; death, 99. 

Afghans, 6, 8 ; as husbandmen, 
14; invade India, 31, 119; 
substantive power, 91 ; of Talc 
and Bannu, 200 ; and the 
English, 206, 227. 

Afridis, 0. 

Agnikula, 20 it. 

Agra taken b 3 ’^ Marathas, 121. 

Agriculture in Tibet, 2 n. 

Aliluwalia, 15, 107, 167. 

Ahmad Shah, 186 ; spread of 
his teaching, 187 ; checked at 
Akora, 188 ; victories, 189 ; 
defeat and death, 190. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 94, 95 ; 
defeats 5Iir Mannu, 90 ; fourth 
invasion, 97 ; fiftli, 99 ; de- 
feats the Siklis, 101 ; seventh 
invasion, 103 ; final descent, 
112 . 

Ajit Singh, 79. 

Ajit Singh Sindhianwala, 229, 
235, 255. 

Akalis, 110. 

Akiimnath, 37 7i. 

Akbar, 32, 49, 50, 75, 70. 

Akbar Kian, 249, 251. 

Akora, 188. 

Alam, Shah, 100, 121, 127. 

Alha Singh, 102, 103, 107. 

All Maq'id, 248. 

Allard, General, 169, 173, 189, 
213. 

Almora, 242. 

Amar Das, 49, 90 ; defines Sikhs, 
50. 

Amar Singh, 25 7i., 113, 116, 117. 


Amar Singh Thappa (Gurkha), 
134, 147. 

Amherst, Lord, 183. 

Amir EJian, 81 7!., 132. 

Amritsar, 3, 7 ; pool of immor- 
tality, 50 ; centre of Sikhism, 
51 ; Har Gobind wins battle 
near, 58 ; tomb of Atal Eai, 
61 77. ; SilAs againfre^uent,93 ; 
fort near, 95 ; destroyed, 98 ; 
102 ; restored, 101, 104 ; 

taken by Ranjit Singh, 131 ; 
treaty between British and 
Ranjit Singh, 140. 

Anandpur-Makliowal, 77 ; Go- 
bind besieged in, 78 ; English 
interfere ■with affairs of, 280. 

Angad (Angi-Khud), 47, 49, 52 77 . 

Anrudh Chand, 185. 

Appa Khande Rao, 122. 

Appa Sahib, 164. 

Arjfm, 50 77., 51, 80, 90; ar- 
ranges the Granfli, 52. 

Army, Sikh, trained b}' Ranjit 
Singh, 173 ; constitution of a 
regiment, 174 ; relations to 
the State, 239, 257 ; effective- 
ness of, 254, 288 ; in 1844, 413. 

Aroras, 6, 8, 9, 10, 334 ; traders, 
15. 

Aryavarta, 19. 

Asaf-ud-Daula, 119. 

Asoka, 21. 

Atal Eai, 61 77 . 

Atar Singh Sindhianwala, 232, 
257 ; attempt on the throne, 
259. 

Attock, 4, 6 ; seized by the 
Marathiis, 99; Sikhs masters 
as far as, 116; occupied bj- 
Ranjit Singh, 152. 

Auckland, Lord, 252 77 . 

Aurangzeb, 32, 61, 62, 91 ; and 
Te^h Bahadur, 64 ; Gobind 
and, 67 ; seizes the throne, 

_ 75 ; and Gobind Singh, 78, 80. 

Avatars, 357, 367. 
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no, 

239, 245. 

Awans, 5 ._ .g,j ^ 62 . 


imdex 


21 «•> 2 ^ 

Bbopal, ^(s^, 6 , 7 , 8 > 1 *^' 
Bitan 

T,;« Rinat, OO V’- . 


%6 117.^2^’ 

< BatiduT’, 66 81 ; 0 TnpM°’'> 

BatadurStat, 7 ». 

66, 87. 194, 198. 

Bata^ral lJ 2ii.,7«- 
Batawalpiff’ 

Batlop'ir,lJ 



Baitagis, '^■ 

Batala, ^g_ 

BaluotiS, 6 ^\la;jitSingt, 

srarae.*.® 

i:Se>fai67,wi.»= 

B^l^®j/^?n, 87 , 88 n. 

Bayantt,^ 

Benates, 34 . . cotwiMored 1 »y 

Btai Bal ^olgt, 93 . 
BtaiT^®'^.®ljfl 27 . its 

r._t,^<.+.Tltir, 

194. 


"r, „Ti KhaTi, 

165. 166 «• 

Bothata, ^ 

ptilosop^y’o gu.,9,11- 
®%ot’ 

®'». , g„«.l,o!, 20 , 

B’^ddWs^&lB‘>t 338. 

2 o«..; q n. , 

Bud^i®*> 151 11 . 

BudtSinf-^f^ 

Bnto-ws* 6 , 

Bnrnes, 1 « > ^ 


Bu^^nr^^’l i 203 .^^ ^ 


ihratpOT, 

tiaxtpur. 14 . gg^ ,j 9 
tatinda, 7 , 1 . H 

.v»«^TcalT)tir> ^ ^ 


Calfd^r, 32 . 4 ^_ 

( 3 a 8 ti 6 » ’hpqic^BO. 

Cbaitaii, 37. ^ Qoi^ind T^esic^ 

3 C--. -- 

25 'i' . -t-lT, 

Ctatidosi> 1 
Chandu Bat gg^ 55 . 

Chatvdu Sta 

Ctangars, 8 ^ fu 118 - 

Ctarrat 8 ' ^ lOO, H^’ 

Banp'i tins 

Charvat, 26 , 2 2 
Ctattar S^S gg. 

ObetSiDgtj^^ 

Cliits, 6» 16 ^ _ 243 . 

Chians, 20 . tegitt“6|| o 

CJhrisBanity. githism. 

cotnpaif 
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Cis-Sutlej States, 12S, 137, 280, 
3S2, 383. 

Clerk, Sir., 226, 249. 

Coinage (Sikh) struck, 98, 104. 

Combermere, Lord, 183. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 137. 

Coifft, General, 170, 174, 235. 

Customs duties, 228, 240. 

Dahia, 7 n. 

Dal, or army of the Khalsa, 95. 

Dallp Singh, 233, 255 ; Sla- 
haraja, 256. 

DaUehwalas, 107. 

Dara Shikoh, 61, 117. 

Dardus, 5, 6, 9. 

Daudputras, 17, 113. 

De’Boigne, 121, 172. 

Dehsu Singh, 116. 

DeUii, 1, 2 91 ., 9, 17, 19 ; Tegh 
Bahadur kiUed at, 65 ; plun- 
dered by Ahmad Shah, 97 ; 
occupied by the Marathas, 99 ; 
battle of, 127 ; invested, 128. 

Dera Ghazi Khan, 114, 159, 163. 

Dera Ismail Khan, 159. 

Desa Singh Maiithia, 158, 173, 
179. 

Dharmkot, 301. 

Dhian Singh, 178, 185, 212, 223, 
225, 231 n. ; unwilling to meet 
English, 253 ; conspiracy and 
murder, 256. 

Dhirmalis, 74. 

Dipalpur, 7, 9. 

Dissenting Sikh sects, 74. 

Diwan Chand, 158, 179 n. 

Dogras, 7, 8, 16 ; migration, 17. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, 153, 
157, 162 91 ., 230 ; masters 
Kabul, 198, 206 ; defeats 
Shah Shuja, 199; and the 
English, 207 ; ‘ Ghazi ’ and 

* amir ’, 208 ; war with Eanjit 
Singh, 209 ; release of, 251 ; 
and Peshawara Suigh, 270. 

Dungars, 5. 

Durranis, 94; invasions, 94, 119; 
empire weakened, 132. 

Education, in India, 349. 

Ellonborough, Lord, 250 ; meet- 
ing with Slier Singh, 252. 


Eminabad, 93. 

English, masters of Bengal, 100 ; 
and Upper India, 119 ; at 
Dellii, 125 ; referred to in the 
Grantli, 125 n. ; agreement 
with Eanjit Singh, 129 ; and 
the Cis-Sutlej states, 136 ; 
fear of Erench, Turkish, and 
Persian invasion, 137 ; mis- 
sions to various courts, 137 ; 
troops moved to Sutlej, 138 ; 
treaty with Eanjit Singh, 140, 
145, 147, 149, 159, 160, 237; 
and the southern Sikhs, 140, 
142 ; war with the Gurkhas, 
148, 165 ; and ex-Shah Za- 
man, 151 n. ; and Shah Shuja, 
154 ; Indian arm3’-, 172 n. ; 
spread of their power, 180 ; 
and the Tibetans, 183 it. ; 
anxiety about Eanjit Singh, 
191 ; open the Indus to com- 
merce, 195 ; and Afghanistan, 
206 ; mediation between Sikhs 
and Afghans, 212, 217 ; com- 
mercial designs, 217 ; Afghan 
war, 218 ; army left in 
Afghanistan, 227 ; and Sikh 
disturbances, 237 ; at war 
with China, 243 ; retreat 
from Kabul, 246 ; and war 
with the Siklis, 274 ; war 
breaks out, 286, 396 ; peace, 
398 ; position hi India, 321. 

Eunus, son of Shah Zaman, 151. 


Fane, Sir Henry, 214. 

Farrukhsij^ar, 87. 

Fatehabad, 123. 

Fateh Khan, 148 ; alliance and 
war with Eanjit Smgh, 152 ; 
put to death, 157. 

Fateh Khan Tiwana, 258, 265, 
270. 

Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, 129, 
185, 302 ; friendship with 
Eanjit Singh, 131, 179, 181, 
379. 

Feizulapurias, 107. 

Ferozopore, 17, 51 n . ; Eanjit 
claim to, 184. 276; 

.8. ’ ad- 
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76 
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fioiiccl in Englisli treaty vith 
Inhere, 370. 

]ryderabrul,.15 jf., 202. 


Ibak Turks, 31. 

India, pooplc.s of. 331 ; creeds 
of. 332, 337 ; casto in, 335, 
345 ; education in, 349 ; 
land-tax in, 351. 

Indian races, distinction between 
fighting qualities of, 170. 

Indian troops, 172 «. 

Indus, 2 ji., 3, 0 ; navigation of, 
103, 204, 22S ; navigation 
treaty, 305. 303. 

Initiation, 74, 117, 34fi. 353, 

Irrigation, 113 II. i 

Isknrdo, 5, 0, 17, 241. 

Islam, spread of, 5, 11, 17, 20, 
31 ; extent of, in the Punjab, 
0, 14 ; entrance into India, 31. 


Jabbarlvlifin, 157, 15S, 207, 208, 

211 . 

Jagadhri, 114. 

Jalian Dud Khan, 150, 15S. 

Jaliandur Sluili, 87. 

Jahangir, 53, 57, 75, 

Jahan Khiin, 97. 

Julian, Shah, 32 n., 75. 

.Tai Singh, 03 ji. 

Jai Singh, of the Kanliaya 
Misal, 114, 115, 118, 175; 
grand-daughter married to 
Kanjlt Singh, 118. 

Jai Singh Atariwala, 157, 159, 

101 . 

Jains, 18 «., 21 ?!., 25, 25 ii., 
40 11., 339. 

Jaipur, 7 ii., 03. 

tlahilabad, surrender of, 240 n . ; 
question of, 250. 

Jalla, 204, 200. 

Jammu, 7, 87, 118 ; tributar 5 ' 
to the Sikhs, 114 ; Ranjit 
Singh confers it on his favour- 
ites, 178, 185 ; Rajas reduee 
Ladrddi, 20l ; independent, 
223 ; and Nan Nihal Singh, 
229. 

Jamrud, battle of, 211. 

Janjuas, 0. 


•lassa Singh, the Carpenter, 97 ; 
leads the Sikhs, 98, 107 ; 
defeated, 115, 117 ; his son, 
135. 

Jassa Singh Ivalal (Ahluwalin), 
05, 115. 

Jnts, 331. 

Jats, 1, 4, 5, 0, 8, 331 ; religion, 
0. 18 ; yeomen, 14 ; origin, 
20 n. ; Gobind intends to 
form a kingdom of, 70 ; rise 
of, 91 ; defeated, 103. 

Jawldiir Singh, 257, 200 ; Wazir, 
208 ; execution, 272 ; intem- 
perance, 285 II. 

Jawfila Singh, 255 n. 

Jlianda Singh, 114. 

Jheluin, 0, 7, 9. 

Jind, 123. 

Jindiala, 101. 

Jodh Singh Kalsia, 138, 142. 

Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, 135, 150. 

Jodhpur, 105. 

Jogis, 35. 

Joiiiyas, 7, 7 113 «. ; migra- 

tion, 17. 

Jullundur Doab, 15 n., 01 n,, 94. 

Juns, 0, 10. 


KabTr, 30, 37 «., 330, 338, 339. 
Kabul, 2 71., 3 ; taken by tho 
English, 222; insurrection in, 
240 ; recapture, 250. 

Kabuli 3Ial, 102, 103. 

Kafirs, 17. 

Kahlur, Raja of, 158. 

Kaithal, family, 02?!. 

Krilabiigh, 0, 115. 

Kalhoras, 195, 202. 

Kfimran, 157, 210. 

Kanauj, 31. 

Kandahar, 188. 

Kancts, 7. 

Kangra, 115 ; obtained b 3 ’’ 
Sansar Chand, 118 ; besieged 
by tho Gurkhas, 134. 
Kanhayas, 107, 114, 131. 

Kanjar, 9. 

Karauli, 7 n. 

Kamal retaken, 110, 

Kartarpur, 42 ?!., 01 n 
Karon, 43 7i., 370. 

Kasaulf, 01 it., 301 n. 
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Kash [Katoh] tribes, 6, 

Kashkar, 6. 

Kashmir, 2 n., 3, 4 6, 9, 67, 

76, 87 ; aimexed by Ahmad 
Shah, 96 ; Shah Shuja, a 
prisoner in, 160 ; Ranjit Singh 
V and, 164, 168 ; the English in, 
263 ; transferred to Gulab 
Singh, 319. 

Kashmira Singh, 268. 

Kashmiri, 8 ; mechanics, 16. 
Kasur, 7 n., 8, 102, 114, 135. 
Kathis, 6, 16. 

Katotoh, 113, 116, 163. 

Kaura Mai, 94, 96 ; follower of 
Nanak, 95 n. ; killed, 90. 
Kolmaks, 20 n. 

Khaibar Pass, 1, 247. 
Kliairabad, 167, 100. 

Khairpur, 164, 187. 

Khalils, 0. 

Khalsa, 13, 70 ; derivation, 
70 n. ; Gobind founds, 72, 82, 
90 n, ; army of the, 95 ; coin- 
age, 98 ; meetings of, 104 ; 
Ranjit Singh and, 168 ; army 
becomes the, 239, 

Kharak Singh, 140, 192; attacks 
Multan, 166 ; invasion of 
Kashmir, 168 ; friendly to 
Katotch, 163 ; married, 176 ; 
apprehensive of Jammu Rajas, 
201 ; threat to Sindh, 205 ; 
proclaimed Maharaja, 224. 
Kliattaks, 0. 

Khattars, 6. 
lOiiljiB, 31. 

Khorasan, 3 «., 277, 284 n, 
Khushab, 7. 
lOiushal Singh, 178. 

Khusru, 53. 

Khwaja Obod, 100, 

Kiratpur, 59, 61, 04. 

Kishtwar, 9. 

Kohat, C. 

Koh-i-nur, 152, 153, 

Kohlis, 7. 

Kot Kapura, incident at, 280. 
Krishna, 7 n. ; the infant 
Krishna, 38. 

Krora Singluas, 107. 

Kshattriya race, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 25, 334 ; merchants, 16 ; 
generals and governors. Ion.; 


religion, 20 ; four tribes, 20 n.; 
Nanak born of, 39 ; Mohkam 
Chand born of, 135, 

Kukas, 5, 9, 

Kurruls, 6. 


Labh Singh, 260, 266. 

Ladakh, 1, 6, 16 7t., 167; reduced 
by the Jammu Rajas, 201, 
242 ; by Cluneso, 244. 
Ladwa, Raja, of, 300. 

Lahna (sea Angad), 41 n., 47. 
Lahna Singh Majithia, 253, 260. 
Lahna Singh Sindhianwala, 250. 
Lahore, 1, 19, 22 67, 68 ; 
Nanak, birth and death near, 
39, 42 71. ; wars near, 87, 93 ; 
Sildis executed at, 93 ; an- 
nexed by Alimad Shah, 90 ; 
lost and recovered by him, 
97 ; Sikhs in 98 ; Shah Zaman 
enters, 119; Mr. Moororoft at, 
166; treaties of, 379, 381, 398. 
Lake, Lord, 62 n., 127, 128, 

129. 

Lakwa Dada, Maratha chief, 123. 
Lai Singh, 266, 273, 286, 291, 
296, 304, 320 ; deposition, 
405. 

Lai Singh, of Kaithal, 128, 129, 

130. 

Land-Ta.v, 351. 

Langahs, 7, 113 n. 

Language, 349. 

Lassa, 201. 

Leh, 9, 17, 201, 242, 244. 

Lhasa, 244 ; Wazir seized, 244. 
Lingam, 20 «., 36 n. 

Littlor, Sir John, 291, 294, 295. 
Lodis, 31. 

‘ Loh ’, virtues of iron, 80, 
Ludhiana, 2 n. ; defeat of the 
Sikhs near, 101 ; Thomoa at, 
123 ; seized by Ranjit Singh, 
133; station for British troops, 
140, 270, 


hlacnaghten. Sir William, 219, 
240. 

Madliagi Sindhia, 120, 

Mttdhav, 28, 38 n. 
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MnltTiti US; victoric.'' 

nii'J <irn!li. 1 IS. 

r!.' n. 

Mnhnirn), .''Ii.tIi, 110, 101 ; nirct« 
Knnjit .Siiipli, 151 ; in Jh'r.nt, 

H'C». 

Mnklian S'.nli, <*>3 n., fifi n. 

Mnl.ho'v.M. r.|. I’d 77 Ji., 07. 

Mnlfr Kotl.i (.Slir.h), 123. 

.M.Mi'. M. 

.S, 0. 1(1; lii^Inrv Ilf 
.Sil;h.i, M-J. 

MAtijlin, S, 0. 

.M.ml.rr.’i. 11.'.. l.V. 

.nr. Unl.r-. 20 ji. 

Mfintt, 2<l, 32, JS. 50. 

M.nr.n! ll.n«, 32 n., 70, Sii. 01, 170; 
livcrnin Irniin, OO ; tlffr.niiil, 
ItKi; r.l Pnliip.nt, 1(HI ; run! 
lliirr.ini inv.nriun, 110; jkiwit 
r>“!<rfjni. 120; ilr''!rtivc<f. 127, 
20 .'>. 

Mnnlnnn, -J I rj, 

.^fnrli.nnil, 3'i fi, 

Man' .nr, 17. 

Mnrn.nti, ISji, 

M.-i-'aniii-. 71. 

M.nt.nOnr Sin;,'li, 2)3 r,. 

Miidiur.'i, OS. 

Mnulai li-tnail, l.SO n, 

MavA. 30. nr,. 330. 

Ma‘7..Ari«, 203. 

MajJialii'i. 72 JI. 

Mccta. 37 II., •) 1 JI. 

.Mi'lit.ali Kaiir, 17). 

Mi'lituiii'i. 17. 

5ti'ni, 21 JI. 

Mcti'.nlff, Mr., Ini^sioIl (o Hniijii 
Hiii;;li, 137, MO. 

Mian .Sin;;li, 2)1. 

Min.n, .55 ji. 

Minto, I/inl, 137 ri. 

Mir Abdul Hnis.m, 153. 

Mir .Mnnnu (.Muin-ul-mnll:), 0) ; 
defi-.nts tlip Sildi."!, 05 ; indo- 
jK'ndcnt of Di-lhi, 0(1 ; do- 
fc.nlod by Afghans, 0(1 ; death, 
07. 

JHr Rustam Kliun, 187. 

MIrpur, 105. 

Mirza iSliafi Reg, 117. 

^Usal, 100, 133, M3, 107. 

Mifwar Roll Ram, 257. 

Mitliankot, 105,203. 


Mit’liSineh Rehr.'mia, 155, 170 ji. 

Mob.nril; Kh.an, IM. 

Mohknm Chnnd, 15 n., 135, 130, 
150, 1.52. 153, 15), 155 fi., 
170 JI., 2.S1 JI. 

Mohninnds, 0. 

Mon«f/n, Colnnel, retn'at of. 127. 

MiKirx'rofi, Mr., 100. 

.Moran, 202. 

Miidkl, battle of, 203. 

.Muphal limpin’, ~-f, 01. 

Mueli.a!-. 31, 275. 

Mnh.nmmad Akb.ar, 101. 

I Muhammad Aiim Khan. 150, 
1.5.5, 157, 1.50 ; dcfe.at of, Kil ; 
de.ntli, 102. 

Muhammad Khan, Sultan, ISO. 
200, 210, 230, 2 )5. 

Muhammadans. ■), 11; Shirdi 
and Sunni, 0 ; invade India, 
31; intlueneeon Kunjpe, 33ji.; 
pnjjHirtiim of, in India, 333. 

Muhsin I'Vmi, 27 n., 37 Ji., -lO ji., 
•)2 ji., -tS JI., 52, 53 JI., Mil., 
.55 JI., 57 JI., 50, .50 Ji., 342 ; 
end of his Miirk, 01 ji. 

Muija .‘'ingh, IM. 

Mukhli.i Khan, 5S. 

Mukt’.ar, SO, 301. 

Mi'ilraj, 200. 

Multan. 2. 3. 0, 7. 0. 113; ex- 
jKirl.s of, 2 ji. ; Naiiakat, •)! ji. ; 
indeiH’ndenee of Delhi, 00 ; 
annexed by Ahmad Shfdi, 0(1 ; 
by the Mnrathas, 00 ; nt- 
taekisl, IM; raptured, IM ; 
and Ran jit .Singii, 135, M9, 
150 ; and Shfih .Shuja, 1.50 ; 
govenior of, a'ei.'ussinatod, 200. 

Murray, Capt., 183. 

Muzalinr Khan, MO, 150, 157 ii. 


Nfibha, 202. 

Nader (Apshalanagar), Gobind 
killed at, 83 ; religious ostab- 
lishment at, 83 ji. 

Nadir, 01. 02, 04, 05. 

Nadir Shidi, 04, 113 ji. 

Nagpur, 10-1. 

Nalian, Chief of, 77. 

Naina, Gobind at, 00. 
Najib-nd-daula, 08, 00, 103, 
IM ; his' son, 110. 
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Guru, 133, 338 > 

V W 39 u- •> 84 ’• 

S:'; 

GoVmd inrolatiouto 

'£iS”Si>-. \«’i. ssa 

»Mte. ®®*-' “■ 

ss, IS,!--” 
- 

1^8, 165. ^ 

l^ossolrodo, inn 

SS-hjr- 481 

§i8li6nia9. W7. ^20. 131. 

Ijliziim-uu-«u‘ 

X5j£torf-o{, 155, 1G5. 
I5urpur, 


o!r David,' 128, 
Ochtorlony, p'^d^anco tovvards 

I30n;,.281. g proolatnB.t»nn, 
l,udluana'13», 1 ^oubt ot 

140, 143, 380 , guest o£ 
Banjit Sing^. \fo’; ^Gurkhas 
Danilt ®"^uanco to, HJ • 

147, 143, L°1 

soldiers, 17 n 
Oiniciiand, 1 


Pandite. 8 «- 

Pauipat, 1, ', 

Panitar, l°°-„r, ,i. 

Paras Baiu, 3o u- 

Patanjal, 30 n. y^Q nl 

S5£' «: 

Sf ttiSf 

«v, u.;i'- 

'“SJi,.? V™ Sp ilk. 

PoS^Singl', 2o4, 266. 

posliawar, !, 4, ^ 

hv Ttanpt biug , ^ gj,ali, 188 , 

|£la5.-&- 

yh^klik'^ ic 2 ”• 

in- 

^“'SkwS^k^SiS.- 

potnnikB. 
pnriknn,. nw 


iSdn “■ 
!.rS’(kn.W‘'.=®’®“"' 


®few«V“-90 V 

Dai Siugu ^g 11 ., 80 , „ 

lS?sr5;?^V.’^Si.% 

Daiwara, 10 "- 
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Rakhi, 105 ?). 

Rama, 105. 

Ramanand, 34, 09 ; Ivubir his 
disoiido, 30. 

Ramanuj, 28, 28 34 ; liis 
sect, 34 V. 

Ram Das, 50. 

Ramgarhias, 107. 

Ram Rai, 02, 07, 74. 

Ram Rnuni, 95, 107. 

Ram Saran, 148 Ji. 

Ram Singli, 03 

Rangghar, 72 n. 

Ranjit Dev, 114. 

Ranjit Singh, 15 v. ; liis grand- 
father, 113; born, 118; keeps 
aloof from Slifili Zamfin, 
120; gains Lahore, 120, 131 ; 
agreement with Perron, 124 ; 
and the British, 129, 133 ; rise 
of his power, 130 ; lives of, 
131 «. ; seizes provinces, 132 ; 
idea of Sikh unity, 133 ; seizes 
Ludliiana, 133 ; and Patiala, 
135 ; and Sirhind, 130, 137 ; 
tliird raid across the Sutlej, 
138 ; treaty mth British, 140, 
145, 147, 100, 105, 379, 381 ; 
obtains Kangra, 140 ; and tho 
deposed Shah Shuja, 149 ; 
attacks Multan, 149 ; and 
Pateh Khan, 152; attack on 
Kashmir, 155, 158 ; and Appn 
Saliib, 105 ; and the Raja of 
Nurpur, 105 ; and Jloorcroft, 
100 ; forms regular infantry, 
172; his marriage and mother- 
in-law, 174, 175; his character, 
170 ; favourites, 178 ; fame 
of, 190 ; British opinion of, 
191 ; and Shikarpur, 195 ; 
war with Dost Muhammad, 
209 ; attempts to please the 
English, 215 ; Afghan war, 
220 ; illness and death, 221 ; 
summary, 222 ; adopted sons, 
258 ; family, 417. 

Ranjor Singh, 300, 302. 

Ravi, 17, 93. 

Rawalpindi, 113. 

Reinhard, 122 n. 

Religion, 9 ; history of, in India, 
19. 

Rohilkhand,91, 117, 119. 


Rohillas, 91 99 ». 

Rohtas, 113 ; taken bj' Shah 
Zanian, 119. 

Rojhan, 203, 200. 

Rupar, meeting of Ranjit Singh 
and Lord Win. Bentinck, 192. 
Ruts, S. 

Russia, 100, 191, 212, 217. 


Sabathu, 270. 

Saeae, 20,20 n. 

Sada Knur, 100, 175. 

Siidh, ‘ tho perfect man,’ 30. 

Sadhu Singh, 150. 

Safdar Jang, 95. 

Saharanpur, 80, 117. 

Sahib Singh, 123, 129, 134. 

Sahiwal, 149. 

Snhsar Balm, 35 n, 

Saivism, 21 n., 26 n., 35 if., 38 if., 
42 If. 

Saktism, 21 n. 

Sakya, 11, 35. 

Samru, Begum, 122. 

Sankhyn sj'stem, 42 ii., 337. 

Sansar Chand, 118 ; and Lord 
Lake, 129 ; and Ranjit Singh, 

• 131, 150 ; and the Gurkhas, 
134, 140 ; called on by the 
English, 148 ; crosses the 
Sutlej, 158 ; death, 102 ; and 
Appa Sahib, 105 ; his family, 
185. 

Snrmor, 01. 

Sarup Chand, 80 n. 

Sawan Mai, 15 179, 209. 

Sedasheo Rao, 100. 

Sehanmpur, 103. 

Shah, the word, 53 «. 

Shahpur, 251 n. 

Sham Singh, 311. 

Shankar Acharj, 26, 25 7f., 20, 
28 71., 32 ; his sect, 34 7i., 337. 

Sher Shah, 113. 

Sher Singh, 175, 189, 190 ; 
claims throne, 224, 232 ; 

Maharaja, 235; assists Eng- 
lish, 248, 284 ; proposed meet- 
ing with Lord Ellenborough, 
252 ; murder, 250. 

Shikarpur, 102, 103, 104, 181, 
194, 203. 

Shujabad, 115. 
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Shuja, Shah, 132, 137, M8 ; and 
Ranjit Singh, 149, 153 ; cam- 
paigns, 160 ; imprisonment, 
150 ; attempt to regain hia 
crown, 103, 19G, 207 ; English 
propose to restore, 219 j treaty 
with, 389. 

Shuja-nd-daula, 100. 

Sials, 0. 

Sikliism, founded, 1 ; description 
of, 13, 40 ; spread of, 49, 07 ; 
modification, 50 ; creed and 
ritual, 73, 352, 359 ; perse- 
cuted, 89 ; mmmavy, 89, 90 ; 
establishment, 104 ; position 
under Ranjit Singh, 107, 222 ; 
the Granth, 352. 

Sikhs, count rj’ of, 1, 7, 10; 
‘ disciples,’ founded, 1, 40 ; 
religion, 9, 13, 40 ; invasion 
b^’ Muhammadans, 31 ; be- 
ginnings, 49 ; divided from 
Udasis, 60 ; payments to the 
Gurus, 62 ; under Har Gobind, 
50 ; form a separate body, .59 ; 
martial character, 05 ; Gobind 
their Guru, 07 ; creed and 
interest, 73 ; to bo warriors, 
74; effect of Gobind’s teach- 
ing on, 84; persoented, 87, 
89, 92 ; rise and defeat, 90, 
97 ; occupy Lahore, 98 ; 
coinage struck, 98 ; defeated 
by .Abmad Shah, 101 ; con- 
quest of Sirhind, 102 ; con- 
federacies, 107 ; strength, 109; 
attract Hastings' notice, 120 ; 
propose alliance with English, 
126 ; chieftains and the Eng- 
lish, 128, 130, 230; national 
council, 133 ; expansion imder 
RanjitSingh.loOjlOO; position 
under him, 167 ; as soldiers, 
170 ; Order of the Star, 214 ; 
position under Ranjit Singh, 
222 ; aid English, 247, 274 ; 
war breaks out, 286, 390 ; 
proportion of, 334-; distinctivo 
usages, 348 ; sects, 377. 

Sikh War, 286, • 

Simla, 301 n. 

Sind, 113; Ranjit Singh, 162; 
Amirs of, and the Indus, 193 ; 
Shah Shuja’s attempt on, 199 ; 


English treaty of navigation, 
202 ; mediation hetween, and 
Ranjit Singh, 204. 

Sindhia, 121 ; General Perron 
his deputy, 122; power shaken, 
124. 

Sindhianwala family, 232, 265, 
2.57, 284, 330. 

Singh, use of the name, 73 «. 

Singhpurias, 107. 

Sirdar, 100. 

Sirhind, 80, 94 ; destroyed, 103 ; 
Dcllii court attempt to recover 
province of, 110; British and 
the chiefs of, 130, 130, 137, 
270 ; fear of Ranjit Singh, 
130 ; English supremaev in, 
140. 

Sirsa, lie. 

Siva, 27 ; adopted by Goraklp 35. 

Sivaji, 70. 

Smith, Sir Harry, 301. 

Sobraon, Battle of, 309. 

Sohan Singh, 200. 

Sokpos, 20 V. 

Solunkocs, 20 ti. 

Somnath, gates of, 190. 

Sri Chand, Kanak’s son, 42 n., 48, 
50. 

Suchet Singh, 178, 257 ; attempt 
on the throne, 259 ; treasure. 
202 , 

Sukerchukias, 107, 113. 

Sunam, 7, 10. 

Supain, 155. 

Suraj JIal, 103, 

Sweepers, 66 «.,71 n., 72 71. ,79 n. 


Taimur, son of Ahmad Shah, 97, 
98, 115. 

Tak, 200. 

Taksal (Tangsal), 01 v. 

Talpur, 195. 

Talwandi, 3977. 

Tank, C. 

Tara Singh, 123, 136. 

■Tara Singh {son of Ranjit Singh), 
. 176. 

Taxation of feudatories, 173 ?!. 
Te'gh Bahadur, 03 ; death, OS, 
80; character, 05. 

Teheran, English mission at, 
119. 
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Tej Singh, 273, 285, 291, 296, 
304. 

Telingaiin, 37. 

Thomas, George, 122, 133, 172 
surrender and death, 124. 
Tibet, 2 n. 

Tibet, Little, 5, 242. 

Tibetans, 9 ; religion of, 11 ; 
cultivators, 15 ; and Kelmaks, 
20 n . ; and the EngUsb, 183 7!. 
Tugblak Shah, 32 ii. 

Tughlaks, 31. 

Turkhana, 5. 

Turkomans, 5, C, 20, 31. 


Uob, 7. 

Udasis, 42?!., 48, 48 »., 62 h. ; 

divided from Siklis, 50. 
Usufzais, 188. 


Vaisbnavism, 18 7i., 21 n., 35 «., 
37 7 !., 38 7 !. 

VaUabh, 28 7!., 37, 45. 

Vedas, 22, 22 7!. 

Ventura, General, 169, 173, 189, 
194, 229. 

Vikramajit, 20 n. 

Vishnu, 27 ; Kabir’s leaning 
towards, 36. 

Vishnu Swami, 28 7!. 

Vyasa, 24, 24 n., 35, 44. 


Wade, Capt., 183, 191 ; re- 
moved, 225. 

War, Sildis and, 74. 

Wattus, 7. 

AVazIrabad, 149. 

AVazuis, 6. 

Wazir Khan, 86 n. 

Wellesley, Lord, 130, 137 7i. 
Wbadni, 160, 176. 

Wiswas Eao, 100. 


Yadu race, 4, 7 ii. 

Yarkand, 2, 207!. 

Yar Muhammad Khan, 158, 160, 
188 ; flight of, 161 ; submits 
to Eanjit Singh, 162, 181 ; 
defeat and death, 189. 

Yog, 35. 

Yusufzais,^, 6. 

Zabita Klian, 116, 117 ; suc- 
ceeded by his sou, Ghulam 
Kadir, 121. 

Zain Khan, 101, 102. 

Zakariya Klian, 92?!., 93. 

Zaman, Shah, 119, 137 ; invests 
Ranjit Singh with Lahore, 
120 ; deposed, 132 ; comes to 
Lahore, 151 ; to Ludliiana, 
154, 164 ; goes to Kabul, 238. 

Zorawar Singh, 201, 242 ; de- 
feat and death, 243. 



